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Se^i^n /< — 8^S^»u^te« und Tetm^ of M^ferente*-^ 
(1 — S) iDtrodttetory j Miaute of Appoiataioat of tlM) Cotaaiittee*.^ 
Section ll^^Scope of Enquiry — (3 — 13) laterpretatioa by tSie Com* 
mittee of then terms of refereace. 

SocHon 111. — Procedure, — (14— ^i) Procedure of the Goauaittee. 


Chapteb II. — BfiiBP Survey of Indmn Boucational poiiioY down 

TO THE BEPOftMS. 

(1) latroductory. (2) The love of learning ia India of ancioat origin. 
(3) Indian learning at a low ebb at the beginning of the 19th 
century. The Hindu and Muhaanaadan systems of schools. 
The elementary schools inefficient. (4) The attention of British 
authorities first directed to the revival of oriental learning. 
Foundation of the Calcutta Madrassa and the Sanskrit 
College, Benares. Provision for education in the East India 
Company’s Act of 1813; the money mainly spent on Sandcrit 
and Arabic. (5) Tl^ new movement for western education; its 
two sources : the semi -rationalist movement ot Baja Bam Mohan 
Boy and David Hare; the Christian missionary movement. 
Influence of the latter on the development of the vernaculars. 
Protest of Bam Mohan Boy in 1823 against opening of the 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta. (6) The Committees of Public 
Instruction. The struggle in Bengal between 'Anglicists’ and 
'Orientalists’. Both parties desired the formation of a ver- 
nacular literature. (7) Minute of Macaulay of 1835; Minutes 
of Bentinck in 1835 and Auckland in 1839, endorsing 
Macaulay’s policy. The system of English education adopted 
and encouraged by Government. Stimulus given by the fr.e^ 
dom of the press in 1835 and substitution of vernaculars for 
Persian in the lower courts in 1837. (8) Female education still 

more backward than that of men ; Sarly steps ; Bethune con- 
verted Dalhousie to a new policy of *enooa]%gement of female 
• education in 1849-50. (9) The Parliamentary enquiry 

of 1863. The epoch^aking despatch of Sir Charles Wood in 
1854. (10) The 'filtration theory’ adopted up to fUat date by 

Hie East India Company i the despatch first imposed on the 
Government of India the duty of creating a properly articu- 
lated system of education from the primary school to the 
university. (11) The chief features in the despat^ of 1864. 

despatch of 1860. ^ All subs^uent departures arc develop- 
ments of the policy laid down in these despatches. (12) The 
establishment of pepafrtments of Public Instruction. The 
foundation of Universities in Calcutta, Madras and Bcunbay; 
the growth of schools and colleges ; greater interest in secondary 
education than primary. (13) Transfer of the control of Edu- 
cation Departments to logal Governments in 1871. (14) The 

Hunter Education Commission of 1882 : its recommendations 
endorsed by Government in 1884. The effect on the expansion 
of primary education and the transfer of its management 
to local bodies ; development the grant-in-aid system. 

lii ^ 



( 16 ) Aotion af the Seoreiary of State m4 of Lord Our^on in the 
years 1900—1902 relatiiig to higher education. The Indiah 
(Jnivereities Oommiesioa of 1902 ; the Besolution on Indian 
Educational Policy of 1004 , its main features; the Indian 
Lnivei^ities Act of 1904 . ( 16 ) The Department of Education 
separated from the Home Department in 1910 . Annual grant 
of 60 lakhs of rupees announced by the King-Exnperor’s desire 
at the Durbar of 1§11-12; His Majesty’s speech on education at 
Calcutta in 1912 . ( 17 ) Mr. G. K. Goknale’s bill in the Imperial 
Legislative Council introduced in 1911 ; opposed by Govern- 
ment in 1912 , with the suggestiod that measures of compulsion 
miglfti be introduced in local legislatures. ( 18 ) The main 
features of the Education Eesolution of the Government of 
India in 1913 . ( 19 ) K»e policy of 1913 materially encouraged 

progress; but developments were in many cases delayed by the 
great itair. Appointment in 1917 of the Sadler Commission on 
tile University of Calcutta, which reported in 1919 . ( 20 ) The 
recommendations of the Commission endorsed by Government 
almost in their entirety in 1920 and have had a wide effect. 
(2l) lender the Beforms education became a ‘transferred’ sub- 
ject confided almost entirely to the provinces. An educational 
policy for India as a whole no longer exists. 

Chapter III. — SrATiSTiCAL D^ta and Indications of Progress. 


Sedition /. — Statistical Data. — (1) For contents of Tables in this para, 
see List of Tables (I to XIV) on page xxv. 

Section II , '-^Indications of progress, — (2—6) Rapid growth in numbers; 
between 1917 and 1922 , half a million; between 1922 and 1927 , 
nearly three millions; the growth distributed over all the fields 
of education and all provinces; growth likely to be even more 
rapid between 1927 and 1932 . (fi-?) Great increase in ex- 

penditure, from Hi crores in 1917 to 24 ^ crores in 1927 ; a proof 
of the willingness of the country to make sacrifices for educa- 
tion, and of the good-will of legislatures, Ministers and local 
bodies. (8) The increase in numbers not only among Hindus 
but among Muhammadans and also backward and depressed 
dasses. ( 9 ) ' Slow but steady breakdown of obstacles to edu 
cation, e.g.j the isolation of rural areas, the early age of innr- 
riage, conservative prejudicjes. (10—11) Increased interest in 
and^demand for education among all classes of the community. 
The new movement among educated women. ( 12 — 14 ) Those 
responsible for the organisation of education in India alive to 
the necessity of facing its problems, estimating their magnitude 
and devising measures for their solution. Legislative reforms; 
and improvements in various branches. There is a will to con- 
sider what is nettessary; if it results iu sustained and con- 
sistent action there is good hope for the future. Excellence 
of the material in the schools 
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Section l.-'^^ontrol and management. — (1) Manner of control; in all 
provinces except Madras, control divided between Government 
and local Imdies. Method of recognition, aid and inspection 
in different province!^ (2) Statistics of educational institu- 
tions classified ac'cording to management. 
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li, — ‘Obitiacleg tp pt^greH; necenUy for go^ gdmMi6i>HUion * — 
(3) Exceptional diii<)altte« in Indinn edncAtiozi; exoeptionxl 
need for good administraticm. (4) Tbe prdblem of mass edu* 
cation preponderantly a rural prooleiis. (3) Comparison 
t^tween urban and rural areas. Provision of mdent educS: 
tion more difficult in rural areas than in t^e towna (9) The 
majority of agriculturists are poOT and improvident; much 
persuasion needed to convince them of the necessity for educa- 
tion; the school should be an instrument of rural uplift. 
(7 — 8) Low density of* population in some areas; other difficul* 
ties, (9) Epidemics, seasonal illness, etc, (10) Di&renoes of 
caste, religion, community and language. The 'untouchablhs’. 
The uneconomic multiplicity of* segregate schools, (11) The 
special need for strong, concerted and well-directed effort to 
avoid the present waste and ineffectiveness. 

Section 111.— Rapid expamion, — (12) Introductory. (13) Eelevant 
statistics (boys and girls). (14) The advance towards univer- 
sal primary education. Percentage of children of school-going 
age (six to eleven) receiving instruction. (15—16) Total direct 
expenditure on primary schools, increased from 5‘09 to 6'9d 
crores between 1917 and 1922; increases in the several provin- 
ces. Ministers and legislatures desirous of extending and im- 
proving mass education. (17) Question wl^ther the increase 
in expenditure has produced a corresponding increase in edu- 
cational value. 

Section IV. — The Pupils. — (18) Literacy; the slow progress, 1911 — 
1921. (19) In order to estimate effect of the schools on literacy 

it is assumed that on the average no child who has not com- 
pleted a course of four years will become permanently literate. 

(20) Enormous diminution in enrolment from class to class at 
the primary stage. Statistics. Of every hundred pupils who 
entered Class I in 1922-23 only 18 were in Class IV in 1925-26. 

(21) Diminution due to ‘wastage’ (the premature withdrawal of 

pupils before the end of the primary course), and 'stagnatioli’ 
(the retention of pupils in a class for more than one year). 
‘Wastage’ a more potent factor than* ‘stagnation’. (^) Even 
making, an allowance for certain cireumst^ces, the facts of 
'wastage' and 'stagnation' are shocking, (&) The relation of 
the figures to 1 iteracy. (24) ‘Wastage' involves immense waste of 
money and effort. (26) Relapse into illiteracy. B^ral condi- 
tions and environments unfavourable to the retention of liter- 
acy; absence of vernacular literature attractive to children. 
(26) Adult work ; very little systematic effort. Statistics. No 
advanced work like that of the "Workers' Educational Associa- 
tion and similar, bodies. (27) Stagnation; common for child- 
ren to remain in the same class for two years and sometimes 
even for seven or eight; wastage and stagnation larger in 
rural than in urban areas and in primary s&ocds than in the 
primary departments of secondary schools. (27a) The primary 
classes of secondary schools are producing literates ; but taking 
into account the death-rate, the primary schools are so in- 
effective as scarcely to increase the proportion of literates to 
the papulation. Three-class sckoole cannot be expected to 
affect literacy. (28) Irregular attendance. No exact figures 
available. « . - • , 

Section V. — Provision and distrmuUon mof sehonU. — (99) Introduc- 
tory. (30) Statistics of primary schools for hoys. Over 
162 000 such recognised schools in Britidli India; over 3^,000 
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middle vernacular syaibem. ^78) Training aobocds for primary 
teachers. The quality of training unsatisfactory. Attempts at 
reform in Bombay and the Punjab^ the OKtreme i|ii|M7rteuice of 
improving the system recognised in the United Provinces, (7d) 
The best point at which to break the vicious circle* (see para,. 
60) is wat of the supply and training of teachers. Difficulties 
with oMer and ipeffioient teachers. Little hope of progress 
unless Ihe present system of multiplying schools without suffi- 
cient consideration or preparation is abandoned. The policy 
of the United Provinces in 1018. (80) Effective means for 

supplying teachers must, generally speaking, precede the expan- 
sion of primary schools. To supply those teachers middle verna- 
cular schools are required; hence money spent on developing 
these schools is the^most fruitful of all expenditures at the 
present moment. But steps must also be taken to improve re- 
muneration and conditions of service of thf3 teachers. (81) 
Value of refresher courses, journals for teachers, conferences 
and meetings of *^teachers. (82) Changes in curriculum; while 
little can be attempted at present in primary schools beyond 
the 3 R*s, instruction in village schools must be related to 
village life. (83) Agricultural training in the Punjab; favourable 
opinion of Agricultural Commission. Training of a similar type 
introduced in Bombay, Bengal, United Provinces and elsewhere. 
(84) Miiicu' remedies for defects %n primary education. (86) 
Training in plural class teaching; (86) double shift system; 
(87) adjustment of school hours and holidays to s(5asonal require- 
ments. (88) Increased attention to the lowest class; the best 
teacher required for the youngest children; Mr. H. Dippie's 
work in Bihar. The salutary innovaltioii of confining school 
admitwions to a single month in the year. (89) Lower primary 
examinations; difficulties of control (90) Rriforced promotions; 
the difficulties; careful supervision of promotion desirable but 
impossible at present. (91 — 92) ‘Village uplift* and ‘Community 
work’. Pioneer work of the American Presbyterian Mission 
School at Moga, and of Mr, and of Mrs. F. L. Brayne at Gur- 
gaori, in the Punjab. Views of Messrs. Sanderson and Parkin- 
son on this woi^ and on the training school at Ghakkar. 
Similar work in other provinces. (93) Village libraries in the 
various provinces. (04) Views of the Agricultural Commission 
on the Central Bural Community Board and District Gom- 
mifcrnty Councils in the Punjab. Similar work in Madras and 
at Benares. (05) Pari of women in village uplift work. 
Women’s village institutes. (96) The magic lantern and 
cinema. The possibilities of broadcasting. 

Srefinn IX. — Vorupnhion, — (97) All the provinces except Burma 
have accepted the principle of compulsion. Since the intro- 
duction of Mr. O. K. Gokhale’s bill in 1911 leaders of the 
country have constantly urged the need of compulsion. Com- 
pulsion in 119 urban and 1,671 rural areas in 1927. (98) The 

progress necessarily slow at first. Initial difficulties. Pro- 
paganda required for compulsory, as for voluntary, system. 

(99) Compulsion easier in municipalities than in rural areas, 

(100) Very little progress ifi rural areas except in the Punjab 
and Central Provinces. (101) The State and c<)mpu]gjon. Local 
option in the matter of compulsion may lead to inaction. The 
responsibility of the^ State for mass education. Local Govern- 
ments should, therefcire, with necessary safeguards, have powers 
to enforce compulsion and supervise the extension of mass 
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educaticm. (102) The necesfiary preliminaries to compulsion. A 
drastic reorganisation of the elementary system should precede 
compulsion, as any ill-considered and impetuous application of 
the principle would involve unprohtable expenditure and other 
evils. To compel pupils to attend or stay in the present in^ 
efiicient schools would only add to waste. The position in the 
United Provinces. (10^) Compulsion must be parti^' and local 
in the hrst instance and depend on the willingness of an area 
to adopt it and on the cost. The poorer districts should bear a 
smaller share of the co|it of compulsion than the richer ones; 
otherwise the policy of compulsion will lead to an accentuation 
of difference between rich and poor areas. Compulsion applied 
to the whole of a large area might jpvolve very expensive provi- 
sion for a few inhabitants. The method of gradual extension 
of compulsion from village to village, as each single school 
appears ripe for compulsion, adopted in the Punjab. (104) 
Parents’ Societies in the Pmaaab. Si^gestion, as an interim 
measure, of a form of compulsion aiming only at the retention 
at school of pupils who have once commenced the primary 
course. Advantages of the scheme. Suggestion that more 
severe penalties should be enforced on parents who withdraw 
their children prematurely from school, on the ground of the 
waste of public money produced by their action. (105) Compul- 
sion is necessary for tihecking the wastefulnesi of the present 
system ; but compulsion will not reduce waste unless the 
reorganisation of the system is carefully planned; and for this 
purpose an adequate administrative and inspecting staff is 
necessary. (106) The question of the adequacy of local revenues 
to finance a system of universal compulsion to be considered 
later, ^ 


CnAPiRn V.— Education for the Dtrec^tino Classes : 
Second \RY Schools for Boys, 

(1) Secondary education is well advanced in comparison with mass 
education, and although there are many defects, i.s making 
, a real contribution to the building up of a directing class. 

Section 1. — Classification and control, — (2) Types of sehouls; the 
middle vernaculfirt*, middle English (or anglo-vernacular 
middle) and high schools. The vernacular high school only 
found in Burma. Division between middle and high stages 
in different provinces. The two together extend over 6 or 7 
yeara. (3) Differences between the vernacular and anglo- 
vernateular course : the former scilf-eontained, the latter leads 
up to matriculation and the university; the teaching of 
English compulsory in anglo-vernacular schools, <4> The 
t^al^ing of English and use of English as a medium in the 
various provinces, (6) PrimaTy departments of secondary 
schools. (6) The method of tiontrol of secondary schools 
varies in the different provinces and is exercised by or 
through three different kinds of authority : Government, uni- 
versities and special boards. Tn most provinces Government 
exercises considerable control through conditions of recogni- 
tion or aid. Details of control in the several provinces. (7) 
The powers of universities in regard to recognition for pur- 
poses of matriculation devolved in some provinces on special 
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jioatrcb or conmittees, largely owing to views exprentod by tbo 
C^outta University Commission. Stat^stios of and 
middle Engiiidi schools classihed by method of management 
and provinces. 

Section II. — Schoolf and enrolment. — (9) Statistics of high and 
middle English schools and of their enrolment. The increases 
from*^17 to 1927.® (10) Extent to which the addition of now 
high schools him been followed by an increase in the total 
number of pupils. Statistics. The figures for Bengal, Bihar 
and the Central Provinces indicate that the economic limit 
^ of the provision of new high schools has been reached in 
these provinces. (11) In many provinces the distribution of 
schools is very unequal ; in Madras the more prosperous 
peas fa»70ured at the expense of the backward. The position 
in the United Provinces, Bengal and the Pun j ah. The policy 
of pronncialisation of high schools in rural areas of the 
Punjab. • 

Section III. — Expenditure and feca. — (12) Expenditure on secondary 
schools for boys, by provintjes. Increase and percentage of 
increase between 1917 and 1927. (13) Percentages of contri- 
butions to expenditure in the different provinces from (lov- 
ernment funds, local board funds, fees and other sources. 
(14) The rproportion contributed o by Government ^unds has 
increaaed in every province and lia«i doubled in Madras and 
the Punjab. Variation in the proportions contributed b> 
fees; 63 9 per cent, in Bengal, only 26*2 per cent, in the 
Central Provinces. (15) Statistics oi the average annual fee 
per pupil in the different provinces; the figure varies from 
Ra. 14-9 in Assam to Rs. 34 '2 in Bombay. The low rate of 
fees accounts in part for the small variety of eourses and 
narrow curriculum in most schools. (16) )Stati8tics nf the 
averaige annual cost per pupil; the figure varies from 
Rs. 30 in Bengal to Rs. 87*2 in Burmju Since 1922 there has 
been a decrease in, this item in all provinct^e but Madras and 
Bombay, probably due to an increase in the average number 
of pupils. ^ 

Section IV. — Scope o/ the secondary system. — (17) Introductory. 
(18-21) Uriiformity of the system of high and middle English 
schools; flow of pupils from middle to high stage, largely 
diK to the influence of matriculation and the attraction of 
Government service. The School Final examination as an 
alternative to matriculation largely a failure. 

Section V . — Mfitrilrulation in its relation to anylo-vemacular 

sckooJi^. — (22-23) The two aspects of matriculation (i) as the 
terminus of the anglo-vernacular course, (ii) as the quali- 
fication for entry to the intermediate course. The mutual 
adjustment of the nnglo-vernaoular course and matriculation. 
Statistics of passes at matriculation by provinces. The great 
number of failures points to defects at an earlier ntage. 
(24-25) The laxness in promotions from class to class. Many 
boys wasting time, effort and money in the existing course 
of secondary schotds. Evjdenoe from Madras, Bombay and 
the Central Provincm 

Section VI . — Suggested rrwedies for waf^te in the present syMtern.^ 
(26) Two kinds ofc remedies suggested for the present waste 
(i) retention in tb# middle vernacular system of more boys 
intended for rural pursuits accompanied by the introduction 
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i>f ^ more ^verei£ie4 ettfrrioudunr i^se iSdkoollEf| (ii) the 
inversion of more boys to i^iduetriai am$ eoh^ercim careers 
aitf the endi of «lte imddle sts^, accom]i;>einied by provi- 
^on of ^tevaati^e courses' in that stage preparatory to special 
instruothni in technical and industrial schO<ns. (S7-28). 
Importance of the retention of more rural boys in middle 
yernacular system. Suggested, enfargemeat of their scope. 
(SO) Opinion of the Agricultural Omniodssiou on the drift 
from rural areas to anglo-ve macular schools and tovns. 

(30) The improyemenh of tha middle vernacular syetom ^vould 

relieve the anglo-vernacular system of di&cultiea and assise 
rural reconstruction and' improvement. Vernacular *midQle 
pass^ men needed as teacdiers, jEor many otSier callings. 

(31) The quesiaou of English in the middle vernacular 
schools. Suggestion of an intensive course in English to 
follow the end of the middle vernacular course. (32) Oppor- 
tunities should not be withheld fregn village boys who wish 
to follow the anglo-yernacular cou^rse. (33) D&Vertion of 
Imys to industrial training. There has been no clear appre- 
ciation of the aim of p re- vocational training and its proper re- 
lationship to the ordinary school course. (34^35) 'file uncer- 
tainty of aim accentuated by the separate control of industrial 
schools in most provinces. Industrial' aohoois are nOt widely 
appreciated at preTkent but hnsve been ^successful where 
the pupils have been recruited at the proper stage of the 
school course ; examples from Bombay and Madras. (36) 
Evidenje in favour of an examination to murk che end of 
the middle anglo-vemacular course; suggestion that this 
examination should be the ^school junction and clearing house.’ 

Svvtirm VII, — yufri^^ulatUm in rrlfUwn to Ih^e. hhtermedmte course , — 
(37) The intermediate course in some places treated de^itely 
as part of the secondary system. (38) Percentage of successful 
candidates at a matriculation or school final examination who 
proceed to the first intermediate year. (39) Inability of many 
matriculates to understand mass lectures, owing to their 
want of knowledge of English. Evidence from iho Punjab 
and from Bombay. The lowness of examination standards. 
(40) View of the Calcutta University GomtiSission that inter- 
• mediate students should receive class-teaching in classes of 
about 30 students. Estafilishment of intermediate 4^1eges in 
the Punjiib, United Provinces and Daloca University area. 
Experiment in Bihar. (41) Varyinf' opinions as to whether 
the new type of intermediate college has been* successful. In 
many cases the ooljeges have not been given a fair trial. The 
controversy still acute. 

fiectimi V7IT,~-Tmchintf,-~{4&) Percentage of trained teachers in 
secondary schools, by provinces. (43) The small percentages 
in Bombay and Bengal, Comparison with Madras; average 
numbers of teachers and of trained teachers per high school 
(44)? Increase in nercent^e of trained teachers between 1917 
and 1927: (45) Insufficient provision of ti'aining facilities, 

gtatisties of training colliE^goB. (46) Great differences in the 
quality of training given in different provinces; in some the 
methods conventional and obsolete, in others valuable work 
is beinoc done in^ stimulating experiments and introducing 
new methods into the schools, tfhe nine months* course 
i S' too short; for many teachers re fi^sher course at the train- 
ing colleges are desirable. (47) The conditions of seivice 

B 
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tions "pf pervlce ueed to bo greatly altered before Uie v|tiality 
of se^pudary educ^tiou cau becoova saitislaetory* 

Section IX.'^^^^ncTid cof^dUiong of school life, — (48) Much inprove- 
meut in regard to physioal training and athletioe (40) 
Healtii is receiving more attention, by way of ihspoction, but 
this is only a first step; Majo^ Webb’s work at Simla. (50) 
The Boy Scout Movement; over 113,000 boy scouts in 1927. 
(6X> Popeful signs of progress. (82) The Royal Military 
College at Dehra D«^n, a new type. Signs of a demand for 
a better type of institution. (53) Excellence of the material 
in secondary schools for boys. 
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Chaptbr VI. — Education fob the Direotinci Classes t 
Univbrsitibs. 


(1) Introductory^ 

t^ectton /. — UfiiversitU’g^ o^d and new, — (2) The older Universities, 
Calcutta,* Madras, Bombay, the* Punjab, Allahabad; their 
functions limited r.o affiliation of colleges and examination. 
(3), The Universities Commission of 1902, and Indian Univer- 
sities Act of 1904, Notwithstanding the powers conferred by the 
Act the Universities continued to be almost entirely affiliating 
universities and the number of affiliated colleges increased. 
Ihe total enrolment in 1917 was 60,000 students. The Resolu- 
tion of the Government of India of 1913, and the Calcutta 
University Commission of 1917-19 recommended a new type of 
teaching and residential university. (4) Between 1916 and 1927, 
ten new universities created; another in course of formation; 
hut not all of the same type. (5) In certain circumstances the 
unitary university the better type. The Universities of Dacca 
and Allahab^. « (6) The requirements of India cannot be met 
solely by^unitiwy universities and the affiliating university is 
likely to remain for many years. (7) Organisation of teaching 
and research in affiliating universities, Madras, Bombay, 'Cai- 
ou^t^ Lahore. (8J Higher teaching can only be carried on by 
affiliating universities with ^ efficiency and economy in places 
where there are adequate library and laboratory facilities or 
where they can be made available without extravagance. The 
rapid development of scientific teaching and research in the 
chief university centres. (9) Where a concentration of higher 
work hy a university is effected, care should be taken not to 
stifle the life and work of the better colleges at the centres. 
Opinion of the Calcutta University Commission, (10) The 
relations of the University and its colleges in Patna, an affi- 
liating university. The relations of the University and its 
oouegM Delhi, a semi-unitary university; the university was 
created with resources in^equate for its development, and is 
in a transitional stage; policy suggested for its development. 

Section Jl.-^nivermtn comtitutions.—Fluhguliee to umvereitie, and 
cMleges-{n) OeneraJ foatnres of the constitutions of Indian 
univoNuties Relations of the Governor-General with univerri- 
ties. (18) Relations of Governors of provinces with universi- 
ties. Audited accounts. (13) University bodies: l^nat^ 
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OouQCik, <14) Ilifi uTiivetsitie&y stibjeet t<> etio^ili lliiiitations, 
iutonoinouB t>odie 0 . He^oil of giyu^ gniUtis. (15) Govern- 
meot OHlegoei; collet mimage^ hy private 

colleges. 

Section IIIn^Mnfolment of the various universitiest n/mnJber of affiOated ’ 
and constituent coilegeti.— (16} Datea of University 4c*;» ; en- 
rolment 191*7-1^ ; number of aj&liated and constituent colleges. 
The general increase in enrolment remarkable. Enrolment in 
arts and professional (^lieges. Proportion of professional to 
arts students. 

Section IV, — Es^penditure* — (17) Direct expenditure of univeirsities and 
arts and professional colleges. The direct expenditure between 
1917 and 1022 increased by 190 lakhs, an increase due largely 
but not altogether to the creation of new universities. Details 
of expenditure by provinces on universities and arts oollegea 
Provision for expenditure on arts eolleges by sources. (18) 
The figures for expencUture not comparable in the different 
universities owing to differences of constitution. 

Section V ,^-~-U'mversitg standards. — (19) Indications that standards in 
some universities are not satisfactory. (20) Opinions that the 
student of today not equal to the students of an older genera- 
tion, that admission* should be refused to third-class matri- 
culates, that a large number of matricolates are not fit to enter 
on the college stage and that the matriculation standard has 
been lowered recently. (21) Percentage of passes at I. A. and 
I. Sc. and at B.A. and B.Sc. examinations, 1912-1927» by pro- 
vinces, and at B.A. and B.Sc. examinations, 1917-18 to 1926-27, 
of the Calcutta University. Conclusions with regard to varia- 
tions in standard at the Calcutta examinations. (22) Criticism 
of the view that efficiency can be maintained solely or 
largely by a high standard at the intermediate and degree 
examinations and that a high percentage of failures is 
in itself a good thing. The position analysed. A high per- 
centage of failures may be necessary to give a degree 
certificate any value, but it indicates the necessity for 
changes at an earlier stage. (23) The examination results 
indicate that the universities and affiliated colfeges are burden- 
« ing themselves with a large number of students on whom ^e 
monev intended for university education is wasted. The re- 
action on the secondary school system. A coneeixed effort 
should be made between the universities and the secondary 
schools raise the standard of admission. (24) The reaction oif 
universities on each ^ther. A university which attempts single- 
handed to raise its standards may find its numbers depleted. 
'Gresham’s law of Universities’. The attraction of Calcutta 
examinations some years ago. Report on the large numbers of 
candidates from other provinces who^ entered for the Punjab 
matriculation in 1626. (26) Question whether t^ recent 
expansicn of university education has not made the educational 
system, already top heavy, still more top-heavy and whether all 
efforts should not be concentrated on confining the university to 
the function of giving good advanced education to students who 
are fit to receive it. 

SeetiOH Vl.-^Teathing and research, — (28) Tutorial instruction. The 
present position. (27) Honours eouMea The three^^ honours 
ooursct Honours work can only he provided eifeetively in a 







9 ma]l of (lis) IV^ lAotiM be fKE«»per iM^^ordiiM^ 

ween the imyereity ae.<i itbe ooHeges ^ tiieee cientres. 
i(‘2fv-^) liee^reh, The emount small ^ yoaie age- The Hats 
of oijginal peblioatiofsis Inornate a (msideriMe adyimee. The 
new research degrees. Journal of the Indian Society 

and tjie Indian Journal of Physics. Publications of the Oove^n- 
luent research institutes. 'The future. <31) The ne<^s of 
labor|, tones have*' been reyeognlsed in many places ; but the 
majoihty Of libraries are inadequate emd all need great additions, 

SectipH YlL>^The relations 0 / io public lif0. — iWl R<.K50g- 

nition of the value of universities. Benefactions to the Univer- 
f sities of Calcutta, Bombay, Benares, Aligarh, Lucknow, 
Bangbon and Chidambaram. The part of the university in 
preparing students Ibr leadership in public life. <33) Owing 
to the large influx of students the social atmosphere is only 
partially developed and mimy graduates leave the university 
with no wide intellectual interests, no training in leadership, 
and little sense df responsibility to others. (34) But there are 
signs of improvement in the corporate life and social activities 
of universities since the date of the Calcutta University 
Commission. (36) Extracts from the Bengal, Osntral Pro- 
vinces atod Punjab Quinquennia) Beviews. (36) Health. 
Investigations of the Calcutta University Students^ Welfare 
Union reyeal much ill-health among students. Compulsory 
physical training. Increased interest in games. 

Sectiofi VJJl^-’iinemploymrrt of unirersiln gradnatffi. — (37) The uni- 
versities and colleges are turning out large numbers of graduates 
who cannot find employment. The Committee unable to deal 
with the general aspects of unemployment. Some of the causes 
obvious. <38) The insistence on a degree as a passport to 
service by government and other employers one of the main 
attritions to universities of men who have no taste for academic 
studies; the requirement of a university degree might be 
abandoned in the case of lower appointments. (39) The uni- 
versities are overcrowded with men who are not profiting by 
their university training. If they were diverted to careers 
better suited tot their capacity, money would be set free for 
more profitable, educational purposes and the training of the 
best men* would be improved. (40) The extension of technical 
training and its relation to emplosonent. 

Section IK.— External activities pf univejrsities. — (41) Responsibilities 
of the universities to the public at large. Plea of tjie Royal 
Agricultural Commission th^t the universities should take their 
share in tjie work of rural uplift; they should also work in the 
cities. A beginning has been madecip social service, but much 
remains to be dope. 

Chapter VII. — (riBbs and Women^s T^ducatjon, 


Section I .Statutical data and the disparity between the state of hoys* 
and of girh* education . Statistics of literacy among men 
and women for 1911 and 1G|1 compared. The growing disparity 
in literacy between men afid women. (3—4) Statistics of Insti- 
tutions fo^* girls, 1017 and 1927. The figures 6f growth striking* 
cpmP 3 Tl»on with those for bpys in 1927. («H6) Enrolment 
of girls jp 1^17, 1^3 gpfl 1027. In the dooade, the number 
of girls pnder instruction has increased by 400,900, and of 
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W £,40(1^000. (7) The 4ii^airit3r t>et«m»^ tfiguM lor girls 
rntm lor bc^e toez^itsds imb we go tif» the educational 
ladder ; in middle adhoole the number of ho^m iS times 
an great as for girls, in high schools M times, in 

eolleges 33 times. (6) Exi^enditure on girls* iniliitutions, 
1917, 1992, 1927; comparleon with figures for hoye* In 
tee years 1917^ ^ increase for girls* education was 127^ 
lakhs, for boys, 832 lakhs. (9—10) Expenditure on «rls* and 
hoys* pritnary and secondary schools contrasted. (11). A quan- 
titative advance in girls* education ; but a great and growing 
disparity between the Advance in the education of boys and 
that of girls. 

Section It , — The importance of girh^ education, — (12 — 13) The import- 
ance of girls* and women's eduction at the present moment 
oanimt be over-rated; reasons of that importanoe. (14) Its re- 
cognition by governments, commissions and committees. 

S^tion IIL^ObHaclee to progre»jif.~<-(iQ) Ckxqservajtism. (16) Purdah. 
(17) Early marriage. (18) There is no religious objection to 
girls’ education among Hindus or Muhammadans. 

Section JV ,’^Varyimg conditions in the different provinces* — (19) The 
conditions differ frxan province to province. Progress neces- 
sarily slower in rural than in urban areas. (20) Burma; condi- 
tions specially favourable to women’s educg,tion. (21) The 
other provinces. 

Section V , ’"Organisation and (22) dirls’ education is under 

the administrative control of the Director of Public Instruction. 
The position in Madras, Punjab and Bihar. The necessity for 
a Deputy Directress at headquarters in all provinces. The 
position in Bombay, (23) Inadequate representation of women 
on educational boards. (24) Question of special boards for 
women’s education. Views of the Calcutta University Commis- 
sion. lA closer association of women with the control of girls* 
education desirable. (25 — 26) Inspection. Figures shewing the 
inadequacy of the wonien*B inspecting agency. (27) The ins- 
pecting s^ff in the majority of provinces cannot cope with their 
work. Difficulties of travel for women, officers; desirability of 
adequate travelling allowances. The pay of women officers 
lower than that of men. (28) Further increaSe in women*s ins- 
peqting agency essential. The views put forward in Bombay 
criticised. , 

Section VT* — Colleges and schools, — (29) Necessity of well-educated 
women to act as leaders of public opinion and to supply highly- 
trained women for medical and teaching work. (30) Statistics 
of arts colleges forewomen, and of women reading in arts 
colleges, 19^ and 1927. (31) Position in the various provinces. 

(82) Statistics of women studying medicine and law, (33) Num- 
ber of high and middle schools for girls and enrolment, 1922 and 
|927. (34) The small proportion of girls in middle and high 

stages. (85) The provision of secondary schools in the various 
provinces, The opportunities for girls in smaller towns and 
rural areas extremely limited. (36) Number of girls* primary 
schools and enrolment, 198%1927. (37) Primary location ex- 
tensive in urban, but limited and inefficient in rural areas. 
(38 — 39) Of every 100 girls in Class I in 1922-23, there were 
only 10 in Class IV in 1925-26, Two-thirds of the girls attend 
school only for a single yea^. Vintage and stagnation even 
greater in girls* than in boys* schools. (40) Number in 
Class IV of girls* schools, by provinces. Wastage greatest in 
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pTQvmw whm the fii«jo)rttr of the ^adioiole «fe ^^hree-dfUM 
edhoois. Effect of girle’ scshoole on literiu^, {41) OcM$iiiic»4tiozi. 
Percentage of girls under instruction reiidmg in ho^e’ schools. 
Co-education ex;ten8ive only in Burma, M^raa and Assam. 
(42) in the absence of a su^oietit number of women teachers 
the (gening of numerous separate primary sdbools has not in 
most provinoes materially adyanced girls’ education; 
co-edaici^on has* been useful in some provinces; but 
opinion is divided as tf> the desirability of its extension. (43 — 
44) l%e mmn difficulties in extending oo<educaition ; ihe recent 
proposals in M^ras for co-educfition in villages wifh less than 
150 boys and girls of school-going age appear to be practicable. 

^ (46 — 46) The position in Bengal; the inefficiency of the separate 

girls’ schools in Bengal, Bihar and the United Provinces. 
Description of a girls’ school in Bengal; the schools in Bihar 
and the United Provinces. Co-educatipnal schools for small 
girls preferable to inefficient ones. (47) The position of com 
pulsion in different provinces. (48> The spread of literacsy 
among men will only increase the existing disparity between 
the social outlook of men and women. In many places public 
opinion strongly favours compulsion for girls. (49) Compulsion 
for girls necessarily of slower growth than for boys but should 
be included in genera] schemes where conditions are favour- 
able. 

«• • 

Section VTT. — Curriculum and training. — (60) Demands of women’s 
associations for the differentiation of the curriculum for girls 
from that for boys. (51) Special curricula for girls in the various 
provinces. (62) The two aims : the way must be kept open for 
girls to receive the highest academic training, but provision 
must be made for home- training for the great majority of girls, 
combined with a liberal education. (63) Alternative courses 
should be provided at the high school stage. Desirability that 
universities and boards of secondary education should give some 
recognition to alternative curricula for girls. High school 
courses for girls should not be dominated by university require- 
ments devised for boys. (54) Importance of moral instruction. 
(55) Physical training and medical inspection. (66) Girl 
Guides. (fl7) School buildings and playgrounds. 

Section VIII. — The Teachere, — (58) The need for more trai.iod women 
teaehers, one of the greatest needs of the Indian educational 
system. (59) Number of women teachers and percentage of 
trained women teachers, by provinces. (60) Number of success- 
ful women candidates at training examinations in 1927. (61) 

Teachers for secondary schools. (62) The training colleges; 
smallness of enrolment. (63) Teachers for primary schools. 

(64) Training schools for women and enrolment, 1917 and 1927, 

(65) Shortage of women teachers due to lack of training facili- 
ties. Position in the provinces. Slow progress in Bengal, Bom- 
bay and Assam. Closing of training class in N.-W. F. Province 
in 1922. (66) Women teachers trained in towns cannot be ex- 
pected to live alone in villages far from friends and relations. 
Muhammadan schools espemally require Muhammadan women 
teachers. The experience or Burma and Madras in regard to 
training aeh<^lB in rural centres. Most of the training centres 
ac present in towns. (67) Madras scheme for increasing 
training facilities. ^8) Inadequacy of pay of women teachera 
Reasons for giving higher pay to women than to men teachers 
in primary schools. 
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dfe|)r6(Miiig, l^e^are sig^, o| p^ogreits, The ^neral i^wakening 
fun^ng women, Biee in the Ago ol nka^rtiagOt {7<») Increasing 
demand £or women^s education; evidence from Biknbay, Sind 
and the Punjab. (71) Pioneer work done by Chriatiaa and other 
missions ; agencies at Poona and in Bombay, Madras, Bengaf' 
and in ihe Punjab. (7^ Increased ghneraJ activities el women. 
The annua] all-India general conferences of women. Increasing 
consideration given to women’s demands. (73) The time has 
come io overcome obsHiclea and redress the balance between 
education for men and education for women. In the interest of 
the advance of Ixidi^ education as a whole priority idhould ndw 
be given to the claims for girls’ education in every scheme of 
expansion. 

Chaptkb Vlll. — Educational institutions providbid for or by 
Spboial Communities. — The Need for Unity. 

(1) Introductory. (^3) Effect of the Hunter Commission of 1883 to 
encourage private institutions. These institutions shaped by the 
convictions of those to whom they owe their origin or the com- 
munities for whom t^ey were intended. The needs of certain 
communities to be discussed later. (4 — 5) Question whether 

the educational system of India is such as to promote a spirit 
of unity. The large number of segregate schools a possible 
barrier to unity. The ‘mixed’ school. It is neither possible 
nor desirable for the whole system to be based on ‘mixed’ 
schools, but the future educational policy should be directed 
towards unity and not separation, (6) The barriers of different 
languages. Evidence that Indian children, particularly the 
Muhammadan, are often gravely handicapped by learning an 
excessive number of languages concurrently. The teaching of 
different languages and the use of different media of instruction 
not necessarily a reason for creating separate schools. Practice 
in the United Provinces. (7) The growing spirit of comrader 
ship in schools and universities. (8) The rapid and successful 
development of the Boy Scout movement; it»v^ue for India. 
Danger of separate and sectional scout associations. 


Chapier IX. — Education of Muhammadans. 

SerMtfti 7. — 0ifliiktitative • (1—2) Statistics. Increase in 

enrolment rapid and greater proportionately than for the 
general population, but (3) only in primary stage; and even 
there wastage is greater than among the general community; 
(4) even more marked in case of girls. (5) Position in the pro- 
vinces; statistics. 

Suction IT. — Means of encouragement. — (6) Special measures taken 
for encouragement of Muhammadans; segregate institutions; 
scholar^ips, fee remissions and stipends; special inspecting 
agencies; reservation of places for tochers and pupils. (7) 
Large numbers of segregate institutions, especially in Bengal. 
United ProviRcea and Bihar;,, two glasses of segregate institu- 
tlcms: (a) ^separate' institutfuhs in which the course is the 
ordHumry course ; (6). ‘special* institutions in which ihe course 
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m different aad kicliidters teftehiag m iBlamk vel^ion luid 
ture, (8—9)' Types of i^ar&te aii4 spesial vw^vMm»i (10) 
statii^ics of segregate iiistiMtkms; (11) ot adnalavtdiips aad 
resei^atiooB of places; (12) of special iaej^ctora.^ (1^14} Eules 
for ordinary teachersbips and inspectori^pa held; by Moham- 
macbpns in (^entrad Provinces, Bthar^ 23engail, Madras, 
Bombay, and United Provinces (!&)> Ui^ortunate effect of 
speojar institutions (Id) and, ta a kmr extent, ol separate 
institutions. (17) Evidence from Bengal^. United Provinces, and 
Bihar. (18) Markedly greater Vasta^ among Muhammadan 
pupiih at the primary stage ; figures for Bengal^ United Provin- 
ces and Bihar. (19 — ^20) Handicaps to Mnham]iiacUun< boys attend- 
ing special’ and ‘septate’ schema; amd to those in rural areas 
who wish to proceed to anglo-vernacular schoc^; a large 
supply of middle vemaxjular schools and a better distribution of 
anglo-vernacular schools required.; and. iner eased hostel pro^ 
vision- (21) Chafige in policy discussed; safeguards requested 
by Muhammadans enumerated. (22) Attitudb of State 
neutrality towards religious instruction. (23) Change of attitude 
of OWernment of India towards religious instruction in 1921 ; 
suggestion that embargo on religious instruction should be re- 
mov^ ; religious instruction permissive or obligatory in some 
province^; (24) opportunity to loQal Governments to discuss the 
question anew; alternative between continuance of segregate 
schools or provision of religious instruction in ordinary schools ; 
increase in number of Muhammadan teachers discussed; (26) 
application to other communities of arrangements provided 
for Muhammadans. (28) Need of bringing more Muhamma- 
dans under training discussed. (27) Reservations^ arguments 
for and against; (28) need of careful consideration by local 
Governments; the need for reservations should be reduced to a 
minimum, or might disappear with suitable arrangements. A 
large increase in the number of Muhammadan pupils in the 
iPunjab without the necessity for reservation in schools. Sug- 
gestions of the D. P. I,, United ProvinceSi (29) Arrangements 
for Mnhainmadj-ns applicable to other oommuniti©B similarly 
placed. (30) i^vidence relating to representfiation of Muham- 
madans 6n local boards and university bodies. (31). Reference 
to a note of dissent by a member of the Committee ; reasons for 
cgnsidering these problems. (32) Special difficulties in regard 
to education of Muhammadan girls. 

Section 7TI. — M^hntnmadav Edneai^on in Bengal^ Sind and Malabar , — 
(33) Introductory. (34) Bengal statistics. (35) Historical and 
other reasons for backwardness of MuhanM^ns; improve- 
ment discussed. (36) Proposal' of large griili for stipends, 
etc., for Muhammadans; large addition required, but this would 
not be effective without reconstruction of school systfim. (37) 
Foundation of Dacca- ITniversity; (38) views of Calcutta 
University Commission: (39) Dacca University Act; re- 
servation of platoes for Muhammadans on ^verning bodies; 
(40). representation that number of Muhammadans on 
the staff is not large; statistics. (41) Bind; statistdcs; 
(42) backwardness of Munanunadans; reasons. (43) Attempts 
made by Government for improvement, Hut (44) inequali- 
ty of treatment stated by witnesses to persist. (46) 
.Small number of liihihaipmadans receiving. secondary education; 
reservations, schol^rsh^ and fee remissions. Liberal treat- 
ment of, Sind, as a, backward area required. (46) Education of 
Mappillas (Moplahs) ; a backward community. (4i7i--4!8) Recent 
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^QirliA ^ iikm (49) inatSjTw^i^n 

^|8i;uiMK« 4; ^awia<ii<P «< 0r4» no^ ixi^ retigioua 

«0b<^liMp4. (fiipi) mvm^P ?w»a of future 

prQgrc»e8; omAitkmB of girle* edue^tiou dieoour^giug. 


X,~£IpiJC4Tiai$f m ^m D9Upbk6sbd Ci4si»bs. 

(I) Meftaiiig of the iem 'depeeseed elasses^ as used in thia chapter. 
(2) The grave under which the d^resaed classee 

suilhir in some places; difficuities in ac^ission to schools. ^3) 
fitatisties o£ tl^ depressed class population according to 
reeent olassifioation. (4-^5) Enrohoaent of pupils; the increase 
during Ihve last quinquennium proportionately greater 
than for the general peculation, but the percentage 
under insti'action less than for the general population. Tqe 
reQiar.^hle increase in Bengal. (3— v) The yupils largely con- 
hned w the primary stage; the number of girls above the pri- 
mary ata^ extremmy amah. (S) Bpeeial measures adopted to 
spr€^ edUK^ation among the d^ressad olasaes in the various 
provinoes. ^9) Indications of progress in the various provinces. 
(10) Discusaion of two noUcies suggested for meeting the educa- 
tional needs of these^ classes (a) by means o^ segregate schools 
(6) hy admission on e^quaJ terms to the ordinpy ‘mixed' schools. 
The intermedisrte policy q| Bao Bahadur M. C. Bajfih. The 
policy under (b) favoured* (H) The present figures suggest 
that orders of Government with regard to mixed schools have 
not been strictly carried out; in Madras only 16,000 out of a 
total of 2^,000 depressed class pupils are in mixed schools. 
Evidence with reg^d to Hagpur and the Punjab, liie system 
of separate provision liable to be used as a means of evading 
the orders of Government. (12) Schools specially provided for 
the depressed classes should be regarded as ordinary public 
schools and not as segregate institutions. Opinions expressed 
by authorities in the United Provinces. (13) A certain number 
of the depressed classes should receive^ training as teachers and 
be recruited to the staffs of ordinary jBchools. The depressed 
classes should be adequately represented on* local educational 
bodies as in Madras and Bombay. (14) Additional reaaon for 
the immediate and rig<m>iis enforcement of Government orders, 
a reason of economy in providing schemes for compulsory educa- 
tion. The prejudice against the depressed classes dying out 

S adually. (15) Necesmty for insistence on children of the 

ipresssd classes ia the ordinary sohools being treated on equal 
terms with those oi other communities. 


CBAMEln XI. — ®DttCAT?ON OP KtJROPBANS AND AkC.LO-TNDIANS. 

^e^Hon /. — The €(mmttntty,*—{l) Population Statistics. Xtnportance 
of education to the community; quotation from ^solution of 
Lord Lyttqn^s Government in 1881.^ (8) A poor community; 

wtrain of eompd^tion; a large section migratory in character 
owing to occupation, hence need for boai'ding schools. (4) Large 
Seetions of cotumunity make . sacHfices for education of their 
children, and take pride in ^eir Schools, many of whiub have 
^6 records. 
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ix ANALtHlS ot 

Sectim n.-^SehooU and enrolmsnt,^6) StaAistios of ^opl* of d^ter* 
ent types. (6) Institutions olaasilGied by provinces saw loowton, 
(7) by mana^mcnt; (8) hill schools, plainn raOway 

schools, orphanages. (9) Some are of old foundation. 

Statistics; enrolment in various stages of instruction. Wast^e 
at primary stage comparatively smml; majority of cmldren be- 
conie literate, but rel^ively few proceed to higher Stages. 

Section UIfr~Expendiiure.-^{\%) Provision by sources; inow^ Ift 
proportion of cost borne from fees and ‘other souroas ; (18) 
increase in cost per pupil and‘ in average fee. (14) Differ^ce 
between average cost per pupil in an Indian school and in a 

* European school discussed; private benefactions. (16) Direct 
expenditure on European schools (1^17) Need for concentra- 
tion of schools; the alternatives of railway schools or stipends; 
orphanages; question of grants for destitute children and others. 

Section 2V. — The future of European Education. — ^19) Except in 
Burma, Europeah education a reserved provincial subject; (20) 
proposal that it shcmld be a central subject discussed; proposal 
based on a desire for security and uniformity; views of t^ 
European Association. (21) Question of security; increase _ in 
grants in most provinces. (22) In Burma, European education 
a ‘transferred subject*; evidence opposed to change. (23) The 
doubt expressed whether the »central legislature _ would be 
more liberal than provincial legislatures. (24) Question of uni- 
formity. Advantages and disadvantages of a central ini^ecting 
staff, (26) Need for a central co-ordinating authority. (26) 
Future of existing schools discussed. (27) Admission of Indians 
to European schools; proportion raised in recent years; present 
restrictions in the provinces; statistics; position in Burma. (28) 
Beasons for modification of restrictions; discussion of present 
and fuvture policy. 

Section F. — Examinatiom and curricula, — (29) Introductory. (80) Oon- 
dieting opinions as to whether Cambridge or Indian ex^ina- 
tious are more suitable. (31 — 32) Importance of teaching of 
vernacularB; views of Government of Madras. (33) Value of 
the intermediate training at Lawrence College, Qhoragali 
(Punjab) and Other institutions. (34) Necessity for continuance 
of fee remissions and grants. 

Section VI.— The Teachers. (36) Statistics of trained and untrained 
teachers; percentage of trained teachers rising. (36) Sugges- 
tion of the Anglo-Indian Association that only 'Anglo-Indians 
should be appointed to all teaching posts in the future. (37) 
Adequate provision of training facilities of great importance; 
present position unsatisfactory. * 

Section Ylh — Conclusions. 

Chapter XII.— Education of cbbtain CoMOTNiTiBa- 

(1) Sikh and Hindu schoob in the Punjab and North-West Frontier 
Province; reasons given for their need. (2) \The Palrseeai 
very pr.r»gre88ive and phfianthropic community; record of 
^nof actions; fears of the community lor the future. (3) 
Christian missions; their valuable amices to education; 
moral and religious training; recent Mong depressed 

classes, outcastes, wi.boriginc», hill-trib^; inereased attention 
to education oi girls; colleges in large oeptres of population; 
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voik in rurall eduoation of the American 
Miaston at Moga. StatiatiicB. (4) Otber pbilan- 
thropio activities; Seva 3adan, Deccan fiduoation Society, 
Braitoo Samaj, Ram Kriahna Mieaion. The virtues of thf»»e 
institutioos, the danger of sectarianlBin* (5) Position of tbess 
institutipoB discussed. 

'** ' ^ 

Chaptbb Xin.— Backwabd Arbab. Thb Nerd fob a Uniform 

Advance. 

« 

(0 There are areas not classiAed as 'backward tracts* which are edu- 
cationa/lly backward ; backwardness often accentuated %y 
policy of making grants in a fined ratio to the funds raised 
locally. (2) Examples fiom Bombay and Madras rela)ting to 
mass education. (3) Madras policy in regard to secondary 
educaition. (4) In Bihar and the Punjab, districts are grad^ 
ed according to their poverty or prosperity for the purpose 
of grants; advantages of this procedure, but it is insufficient 
unless provision is made simultaneously for the local training 
of vernacular teachers. (5) Secondary education should be 
developed in backward areas by means of Government or 
aided schools. (8) A well-considered policy for the poor 
areas is needed; thej^resont tendency is to s^oentuatb the gap 
between poor and wealthy areas. (*I) The policy suggested 
would have the incidental advantage in certain areas of help- 
ing to remove the disabilities of some communities without 
reservations or other special privileges. 

Ohaptbp Xrv. — T hk Financing of Education, 

Stir lion /. — Financial resources and educational expenditure of the 
diff Client provinces* — (1—3) Provincial revenues, and revenue 
per head in the provinces; inequalities. (4 — 5) Provincial 
expenditure on education and ratio to the provincial revenue 
Increase in expenditure 1922-27 ; but the percentage of revende 
spent on education has increased except in Madras, Bengal 
and Assam. (6) Government expenditure per head on edu- 
cation. (7) Total expenditure per head oft education. (8) 
Comparison between the province. (9—11) Sonreea of 
expenditure on education in the provinces; difference between 
the provinces. (12—13) Percentages of total expenditure allocat- 
ed to different branches of education. (14) Provision by sources 
of expenditure on (a) university and college eduoationj (6) 
seoondairy schools, (c) primary ^hools and {d) vocational and 
special institutions in the provinces. (15—16) Percentages of 
total government expenditure allotted to different braucho^-. 
Percentage of funds spent on cxillegiate education in Bengal 
and United Provinces very large as compared with that spent 
on primary education. (17) Percentages of total Government 
expenditure allotted to institutions for hoys and girls! smaU 
proportion epent on girls* education. (18—19) Average cost 
per school by provinces. Cost of primary schools lowest in 
Bengal and Bihar. (20)' Average cost of l)oys’ primary 
schools according to types of management. (21 -22) Average 
cost per pupil in and girls* primary and secemdary 

BChoola in provinces. Oomparisosi between cost in Bombay 

and Bengal. .* 
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lli^ — Ebtimai^s af cogi gff compuUa^ Itt 

maTQjr provinces^ ««pBeia.% Bombay^ sdbemm ai ^wiwipiilaion 
heid ia ab^ftoe of inability <A locHil Cto<mmient to 

provide statutory contributions. {39) <af cost of 

oompuJaion in Madras, BengaJ, and Burma. (36) Estimates 
of additional cost of applying compulsion. (27) Fetors to ^ 
taken into account in scrutinising estimates: increase in 
salaries; elimination of es:travi^anceB in the present system. 
(28) Economies arising out of compulsion; taking all factors 
into account* the estimate of 19*6 crores for increase in recur- 
ring expenditure not J^ikely to be exceeded. 

Chapter XV. -- Control anb Devolution : Government ok India. 

Section 1. — Uelatiom with provhicial G'o%^j fimenU . — (1) Belations of 
(Government of Jndia discussed in Montagu-Ohelmsford 
Report; powers of control over education exemsed by the 
central Government; extent varied with the times and those 
in authority. (2) Wide powers of the Government of India; 
Despatches, Resolutions, Commissions of Enquiry; Lord 
Curzon s action. Oeation of Department of Eduf^ion in 
1910. The Educational Oommiasionership created in 1915, 
Bureau of Education. (3) Reflations of 1904 and 1913 ; sub- 
jects discussed ; (4 — 6) financial assistance and earmarked 
grants and their effect. (6) The Government of India’s plans 
for promotion of primary education in 1918 al)andoned on 
announcement of Reforms. (7) Responsibility for education 
transferred to Ministers; position of Government of India 
after the Reforms; creation of Central Advisory Board in 
1921 and abolition in 1923; position of Educational Commis- 
sioner; reconstitution of the Department under the title of 
Education, Health and Latnds. (8 — ^9) Small number of con- 
ferences, etc., since the Reforms; the participation of the 
central Government in provincial educational policy has 
practically disappeared. (10-12) Suggestions for the future : 
Central Bureau ef Education; educational library; position of 
Educational Coifimissioner; Advisory Board. (13) Conferences; 
need for consultation and discussion. (14 — 15) Financial 
assistance from the Government of India discussed. 

Section 17. — Directlff Administered Areas,^(ie) Nataies of areas; (17) 
conditions often unfavourable to Vacation; (18) slow pro- 
gress; (10) retrenchment. (20—21) Comparison with neigh- 
bouring provinces; (22) five-year programme and signs of 
advance. * 

(Chapter XVI. — Control and Devolu^hon : Provincial 
Governments. 

Section I.—Pr-ivinrial HeadqisaTiers,~~(l) Introductory. (2) The 
Minister responsible for controlling educational policy and 
directing its execution. Ministers have been kealous for the 
cause of education, hut eifeumstanees have been unfavourable 
for a bold policy of reform. Uncertainties of the political 
sitwatioB. <3) Post-war stringency : devolution of powers tn 
local bodies. 14) Functions of Ministets Hecrefcary Director 
closely related. (5), Secretary ; his relatiolis tp Minwter and 
Director ; his functions. (6) Director ; the permanent head of 
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^ hiii tn^ny ilhitieB. <7> At prewnt 

<ko9m iTtm Indim Educatioaibl S^rviot ; «pmpiicBt»oiii caused 
thereby. <S) English and Indian systeitLs contrasted! the dis- 
advantage of isolation in India i few opportunities lor study- 
ing ail -India probleois. (b— 10) Discussion of relations of 
Secretary and Director. (11) Duties of Direetnr eaceSsivei 
he needs relief, but this not afbrded by a Secretary usually 
in^perionced in education, (19) Diecussioti of rel^ions of 
Minister and Director. (13—16) Inadequacy of headquarters 
staffs, which should ba expanded and improved. (17) Need of 
personal contact l)etween Director and those eng^ed in 
educational work. (18) Position further complicatedT by edu- 
cation being controlled by a number of separate departments. 
(10«^)) Conclusion that insuffiment attention paid to tAs 
f6rniUieitio![v hnd' exposition of policy has been largely 
responsible for the waste of money and effort in miag educa- 
tion. A courageous and well-directo^d policy required, 

SMwh n,- Jnspi;Ho rat fi, — (21) The inadequacy of the inspectorate in 
most provinces, (22) shown from the evidence, but (23) in 
Madras and the Punjab efforts have been made for improve- 
ment. (24) The. duty of inspection virtually handed over to 
local bodies in Bombay, (25) and to some extent in the Central 
Provinces nk an experimental measure. (^6) In most pro- 
vinces the inspectorate further hampered by lack of clerical 
assistance. (27) In most provinces, the inspectorate is also 
weak in qualifications and (28) includes ai large proportion of 
untrained men. (29) The divisional inspectors are often out 
of touch with mass education and are confined too much to 
anglo-vernaicular education; number of divisional inspectors 
reduced in the United and Central (Provinces. (30) In 
Madras, the absence of divisional inspectors an obstacle to 
progi’ess. (31) Frequency of transfer of divisional inspectors 
a further obstacle. (32) Deplorable inadequacy of women’s 
inspectorate; position in certain provinces examined. (33) 
OompariKon of English and Indian inspectorates. (34) An 
adequate inspecting staff not merely, essential for efficiency of 
the daily work, but an economy. , 

» 

iSWfiow IlI.-^Local authorifieft. — (35 — 36) Historical resume of 
devx>lutiou of lowers to local Imdies. (37) Discussion of 
principles underlying that policy; question whetlier educa- 
tion is merely local or largely national in character discussed. 
(38—39) The Gkivernment of India policy of 1916 amd 191 in 
regard to (a) inspection (b) the constitution and official work 
of local boards. •The relations of ministerial retpCnsibility 
to devolution on local bodies insufficiently considered, Ques 
tibn of the effects of devolution in the past; its promise for 
the future. (40—41) List of Acts dealing with local self- 
government, (48—50) The present powers of local l>odi(5S in 
Madras; (51—56) in Bombay; (57—59) in Bengal; <6(V-67) in 
ihe United Provinces; (68—69) in the Punjab; (70-74) in 
Burma; (76—81) in Bihar. 

JSeetioH /F. — The working af local hodicf*, — (82) Introductory. (83 — 

84) Absence of plan in the development of primary education, 
as shown by evidence in several provinces, leading to harm- 
ful competition and waste of ^ney and effort; neglect of 
expert advice. (B4u) The appointment, promotion and 
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trani^ef of teachers largely inHu^ced by personal an4 poll 
tical considerations; the powers and exercise of duties by 
chairmen; the connexion of teaiohers with politics. (&Si) Evi- 
dence of abuses in different provinces; (86) in the opinion of 
some, these abuses are due largely to inexperien^, and the 
position is improving. (87) Evidence that some mistakes have 
been due not to inexperience but to perversity and that gov- 
ernments have not reserved to themselves meaSns of checking 
irregularities; illustrations. (88) Conclusion that a change is 
desirable ; the State cannot divest itself of responsibility, and 
t}ie Minister must be in a position to supervise and control, 
where necessatry, the activities of local bodies. 


Sevtion F.— *SVwV»Ctf and %ppointmcnt8.^{a) The Services.— (89) 
Introductory. (90) The Indian Educational Service, Provin- 
cial Educational Services, Subordinate Educa,tional Services 
(91) Traditions atod history of the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice. The recruitment to the Indian Educational Service? 
stopped in 1924 as a result of the Report of the Lee Commis 
sioii. (92) Table showing the position of the Indian Educa- 
tional Service in 1921-22 and in 1926-27. (93) The very large 
numlter of vaJcancies. (94) Serious consequences of the pro 
gressive extinction of the Indian Educational Service, accom- 
panied bj-* a failure .to reconstitute the Provincial Services. 
Reasons given for the delay. (95) Essential that some 
finality should soon be reached. The difficulties of the 
situation. The validity of contracts. (96) Some bead- 

masterships should be held by men in the superior pro^ 
vinoial rervice. (97) Pay and time-scale of the Provincial and 
Subordinate Services. (98) Time-scale in the Provincial Ser- 
vices and in the Subordinate Services discussed. Difference 
between these services. (99) Advantages and disadvantages of 
a graded system. (100) In some provinces insufficient steps 
taken to ensure discipline a»nd good work. (101) The practice 
of allowing Government teachers to engage in private tuition. 
Qiiotatioi' from the United Provinces Quinquennial Review. 


(b) A ppohitmentH^- {\{y2) Vropoml of the Calcutta University 
OornmissTon relating to small Civil Service Commissions. 
Rctjoiriniendations of ^ the Lee Commission. The central 
Indian Public Service Commission established in 1926. 
No provincial Commissions have been yet established, 
but a bill for the establishment of one in Madras is under 
consideration. (103) The service of education should be pro 
tected from party interest; but sel^tion boards are unneces- 
sary for appointments to <he Subordinate Educational Ser- 
vice, which ^ould be left to the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion. (104) The Committee do not wish to derogate from the 
proper position of the Minister; but the control over the 
personnel of his department should be left to others The 
loyalty of civil services. (105) Suggestion that if communal 
requirements are taken into account Ministers should take 
the responsibility of publicly giving clear directions as to the 
Retribution of posts between difmrent communities. ( 106 ) 
Ministers should be freed from pressure to use patronage^ 
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^ CXli.— Percentage of total Government expenditure on 

education allotted to institutions for boys and 

gbte, respectively 

CX'III. — Average cost per school in 1027 by provinces 

„ CXrV. — ^Average cost of bo3^’ primary schools according 

to types of management, in 1927 . 

CXV. — Average annual cost per pupil in 1927 . 
fi^eealso:— 

Under General, VII, page 22 ; VUI & IX, page 23 ; XIV, 
pSgb 28. 

Under Primary JBlducaHn^ the Table included in paragraph 
¥6 on page 43 ; XX!, page 44 ; XXXUT, page 68 ; 
XXXVI, page 64. 

Under SseowdbsV Scfioole for Bnye, tf,T and 1.IT, page 
101 ; LIII, page 102 ; LIV, page 103 ; Table in para- 
graph 16 on page 103. 

Under UnivereiHee, LXIV, page 129 ; LXV and' LXVl, 
page 130 ; LXVIl, pS|^ 131. 

Under Girfa and H^omen, LXXII, page 148; LXXIO, pagS 
149; LXXIV.page 160. 

Under European Educaiim, XCVIII, page 233 ; XCIX, page 
287. , 

ifidUm Wiitcafkmcil Servkit. 

,, CXVI.— Number of posts and of vocancies in the Indian 
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PrcfMoiud and Technkal WdudMion, 

Table CXVn*— TTnivenity depaitxnentB of engineeiiiig and 

Engineering Colleges by provinces ; 1927. . 893 

„ CXVUI.— Engineering schools by provinces ; 1927 . . 393 

„ CXIX.— University medical departments and Medical 

colleges by provinces, 1927 .... 394 

„ CXX,^Medioal schools by provinces ; 1927 . . 304 

„ CXEI. — Law departments of universities and law colleges 

provinces ; 1926-27 396 

„ CXXn. — ^Agricultural colleges by pravinoes ; 1927 396 

„ OXXm.^Agiioultural schools by provinces ; 1927 . 396 

„ CXXIV.— Veterinary oolleges by provinces ; 1927 . . 396 

CXXV. — Forest oolleges and schools, by j>rovinoes ; 1927-28 397 

„ OXXVI. — ^Technical and industrial schools by provinces ; 

1917, 1922 and 1927 397 

„ CXXVIl. — Commercial schools by provinces ; 1917, 1922 and 

1927 398 




jt^JdairATOEV note. 

1. Unless otherwise stated, ail figures given in this Beview relate 
to recognised institutions only. 

2. In the majority of the statistical tables we have omitted to give 
separate figures for Coorg and for the areas directly administered by 
the Government of India, such as the North West Frontier Province, 
Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmer>Merwara, etc. The total population ol the 
areas in question is not large and the inclusion of &e figures for 
these areas would have made the tables unwieldy. Moreover, we 
have dealt with the directly-administered areas separately in Chapter 
XV. In the statistical tables, the totals for British India include 
the figures for the areas referred to and therefore difier from the 
totals for the nine major provinces given in the tables. 

3. In considering the figures for primary* and secondary schools it 
must be remembered that the classification of those institutions is not 
uniform throughout British India, The Government of India Tables, 
for example, classify all middle vernacular schools as ‘secondary’ but 
classify the higher elementary schools in Madras and the upper 
f)rimary schools in Bombay as ‘primary’. In consequence, schools 
in Madras and Bombay with eight classes are classified as ‘primary’, 
while schools in the Punjab with six classes are classified as 
‘secondary’. It is also to be remembered that large numbers of 
pupils reading in the primary classes of secondary schools are shown 
as pupils in secondary schools and hence, unless so stated, are not 
included in the totals of pupils receiving primary education. Owing 
to the present form of the Government of India statistics, it has not 
been possible to give separate figures for schools in rural and in urban 
areas, or, in all cases, for girls and for boys. 

4. Where no date is given in a table, or the year 1927 is given in 
a table, it is to be understood that the table refers to the financial 
year ending on 31 March, 1927. In some cases dat^i have been given 
under the heading ‘1921-22’ or ‘1926-27’ but these data refer to the 
same periods as those given under the headings ‘1922’ or ‘1927’ 
respectively. 

5. In all cases, where calculations with reference to the popula* 
tion relate to a period lat^r than 1921, the calculations are based on 
the figures in the Census of 1921. Where calculations relate to a 
period between 1911 and 1921, they are based on the Census of 1911. 

6. The term ‘Memorandum’, used without qualifications, means 
a memorandum on the growth of education supplied specially to the 
Indian Statutory Commission by a provincial Government. 

7. The term ‘Quinquennial Bewiew*, when given without a date, 
means the quinquennieJ Review for the period 1922-27. 

8. Throughout the Beview the Province of Bihar and Orissa has 

been referred to as Bihar, ^ , 
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of Gommttee md Term* 4f Reference. 

1. We, the Bfembera of the Auxiliary Committee of the 

IndiarD Statutory Commission, appointed to maike enquiries is^ 
the growth of education m Briti^ Indiu, have the honour to submit 
our Eeview. * 

2. The following is the Minute of As^rubnwt of the Ccnnmittee 
received from the Indian Statutory Commissi^ : — 

" The Growth of Education m British India is, by the terms 
of tlie Bc^al Warrant under whk^ the Indian Statu- 
tory Commission is constituted, one of the subjects 
on which the Commission is required to report. The 
Boyal Warrant fmrther empowers the Commission to 
appoint, with the sanctiflu of the Semsetary of State 
for India, any person, or persons, to make subordin- 
ate enquiries a^ to cepori; Urn result to the Com- 
mission. 

With the sanction of the Secretary of State for India, the 
Commission accordingly a^ints — 

Sir Philip Hartog, Kt., C.I.E. (Member of the Public 
Service Commission), Chairman; 

Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge, Bart., K.C.B. (formerly 
Permanent Secretary to the Board of Educatimi, 
England) ; * • 

Sir Saiyid Sultan Ahmed, Et. (Vice-Chancellor of Patna 
University) ; 

Sir Geoigfe Anderson, Kt., C.I.E. (Director of Public 
Instrucrion, Punjab); 

Baja Narendra Nath (Member of the Legislative Council 
of the Punjab) ; 

Mrs. Muthulakshmi Beddi (Deputy President of the 
Madras Legislative Council) ; 

to make subondinate enquiries into the growth of 
education in British India and to report the result to 
the (ConuuissiaQ. » 

The Committee will :be designated “ The Auxiliary Com- 
mittee <on toe iGrowth of Ednoarion ”, and it will be 
nonvenimtt to de8(9?toe |teport it is asked to make 

B 
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as the Auxiliary Committee's ** Review ot the Growth 
of Education in British India 

The Commission understands its terms of reference regarding 
Education as reijuiring from it not a general survey 
of the whole field of Education in ail its branches and 
aspects throughout British India, but a Review within 
moderate compass, limited by the general scope and 
purpose of the broad e^iquiry with which the Com- 
mission is charged. The Commission, therefore, re- 
gard themselves as primarily concerned with Educa- 
tion and its organisation in British India in relation 
to political and constitutional conditions and poten- 
tialities of progress. 

It is in this sense, therefore, that the Commission desires the 
reference to the Auxiliary Committee on the Growth 
of Education to be interpreted. Subject to this, the 
Committee will be free to pursue its enquiries and to 
draw up its review in whatever way seems best to it. 

It is the Commission’s intention, without excluding such 
general evidence as it may receive on the question in 
the ordinary course of its enquiry, to set apart a por- 
tion of the time available during its next visit to 
India for the special consideration of that part of its 
terms of reference which deals with the Growth of 
Education in British India, and it will desire to have 
the Review of the Auxiliary Committee before it in 
good time for this purpose. After the Committee’s 
Review has been received, and the Commission has 
had sufi&cient time to digest its contents, it is hoped 
that thei*e may be an opportunity for the Commission 
to* discuss the contents of the document, probably in 
some place in Northern India, with the members of 
the Auxiliary Committee or some of them. In view 
of the great importance of the subject, the Commis- 
sion desires to give the Auxiliary Committee the 
longest time possible for ijjs work, but, on the other 
hand, it is important that the discussion between the 
Commission and the Committee on the Committee’s 
Review should take place before the Commission's 
tour of enquiry has progressed too far. For these 
teases it is desired that the Auxiliary Committee’s 
Review should be in the hands of the Commission not 
later than 15th December, 1928. The ^view will be 
treated as confidential in the first instance, but it is 
contemplated that it will at a later stage form part 
of the documents published as an Appendix to the 
Commission's Report.” 
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ll.-^eope of Bnquky. 

8 . We have borne in mind the specific teims of our reference* 
Those terms imposed on us limitations not altogether easy to 
define or to observe ; since it is clear that the direct aims of schools 
for boys and girls, and of colleges for young men and women^ 
must be something wider than the aim of producing political 
capacity, although they should include it. A review of the growth 
of educational institutions which confined itself to the relations of 
such institutions to political conditions and potentialities of progress 
would be so narrow as to defeat its own purpose; they musti^e 
largely judged by the general aims sef before them and by their 
success in achieving those aims. Nevertheless in every country 
where there is representative government the education given 
should be such as to produce — • 

(1) a popular electorate capable of exercising intelligently 

the primary functions of citizenship : they should be 
able to choose their representatives with knowledge 
and intelligence ; to understand, at any rate to a cer- 
tain extent, the social and political pthgrammes which 
are placed before them by candidates for election to 
legislative and local bodies ; and, a subsidiary but im- 
portant matter, to understand the actual machinery 
of voting; 

(2) a smaller body of persons (included in the larger) 

capable of furnishing representatives on legislative 
and local bodies, and officers of central and local ad- 
ministrations, who by their training and character 
are fitted to fulfil their functions with intelligenOe, 
judgment and rectitude. , ( 

The system of primary and higher primary schools should be 
so designed as to produce a competent electorate; the system of 
secondary and higher education, to produce competent and trust- 
worthy representatives and officials. 

4. A review of the existing educational institutions and their 
recent nrogress which toyk into account only these matters would, 
as we have suggested, be too restricted to be of use ; and we have 
therefore tried to present a general picture of their aims and condi- 
tion. On the other hand, we have deliberately and, of necessity, 
ignored many aspects of education with which we should Have been 
required to deal, had we been asked to make a general survey of 
the growth of education without the limitations imposed on us. 

In the genernl design and satJe of our review, we have also 
kept in mind those limitations. We Have devoted far more aifen- 
tion to mass education than to seconds^ and universiSy education, 
because the condition of the fotaer ai^eared us far less salds- 
factory than that of the lalffir ; and this fi? due in part to th> 



llbot thM while much has in the past to a oon^ 

Mderaiion ^ the higher forma of eiiucaticn, the pxoblema of primary 
education have h^n comparatively neglect^. We have also 
ikvoted special attrition to the education of girls and wo^n> 
both because it k so much mo^e backward in India than that oi 
njm, and because it is ol fundamental importance for the future 
education and training of men as wedl as wcunen* 

£r. We have adso tried to inveati|^te tfe^ extent to tihich the 
education^ syiden^ of India are calculated to promote a reasonable 
degree of ufiifonnity in any advance which may be made so that 
all sectkms of the p^te, rleh and poor^ progressive and backtvm:4, 
shall be in a position to make their most effective contribution 
to the progress of the community as a whole. In considering the 
condition of education in rural areas, we have been greatly assisted 
by the valuable report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture. 

6* We hate paid special attenticm to the question of Muham- 
madan education. It is clearly of the first importance that this 
large community, with its great historic culture and traditions, 
now an educatkmalty backward community, should be brought up 
to the general level of advatK^e. 

7. We have also paid special attention to the educational needs 
of other coiumunities such as the depressed classes, the Hindus in 
North-Western India, the Sikhs, Anglo-Indians, Parsees and 
Christians. 

8. In oiir terms of reference mention is made of the ‘organisa- 
tion’ of education. Clearly, the adequacy or inadequacy of educa- 
tional institutions for the work of national education and the 
success or failure of the teachers who do the actual work must 
largely dej)eTid ou the organisation of the educational system as a 
vsrhole and the agencies by which it is controlled. The usefulness 
of a system of education must l>e estimated not only by its policy 
and aims, but by the degree in which it accomplishes what it 
propo‘«es to do, the degree in which the n»oney and effort expended 
on it yield an adequate return. Without an effective organisation, 
without a suitable agency, it is not possible for an educational 
policy, however well-devisoil it may her to be carried out with 
efficiency, economy or continuity. We have tlierefore discussed 
questions of policy, organisation and agency in some detail. 

9. In dealing with primary education we have discussed at 
some length the extent to which literacy is being achieved in the 
schools; but we wish definitely to safeguard ourselves against tlie 
assumption that we regard Hteraj^y as a necessary qualification for 
the franchise. Ijiteracy is not education, but only a means to 
education and in some cases other means may be found to enable 
an individual to exercise an intelligent vote. But it is obvious 
that it is an immense gaiVi for the average voter himself as well 
as for the country at large if he is able to tead, and to read with 
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tind^tuxidilig aitj' Liteiuey ifH iiididpeiisable to edtusa- 

Utm m mty scale. 

10. In dfecusfliitg secondary and liigher education, though the 
time has been short, we have been constrained to refer inoideutsd^ 
to the relations between education and, subsequent employmenf. 
To have dealt with this qoestion fully would have been beyond 
our province, since it involves considerations with whi^ ate 
not fitted to deal. But it has been repeatedly pointed out that 
n large amount of money and time is now wasted on the producfym 
of matriculates and graduates who are unable to find employment, 
and we have discussed certain change? which might diminish this 
waste. In this connexion we may point out that it has been im- 
possible for us to discuss in any detail questions of professional or 
technical educ^ation although we are fully alive to the great import- 
ance of these branches. 

11 . Throughout oUr Iteview we have kept in mind that we are 
asked to deal specifically with t!ie growth of education. The term 
‘growth* implies something more than past history; it implies 
development ; growth in the past provides the basts of a forecast of 
the ‘potentialities of progress’ in the future. In analysing the 
facts and figures submitted to ns, we have therefore tried to see 
to what causes the acceleration or retardation of growth in the 
immediate past have been due, how these causes are likely to 
operate in the immediate future, and how the healthy growth of 
education may be promoted by the lemoval of defects. But it was 
not our duty, nor would it have been possible in the time at our 
disposal, to attempt to formulate new and comprehensive schemes 
for the advancement of the various branches of Indian education. 

12. For the estimate of the growth of education in recent years 

both in quantity and in quality, we have supplied to us 

a vast mass of data by the central and provincial Governments 
and also by private persons and associations in response to enquiries 
made by us. The facts and ‘figures which we have gathered have 
been tested as far as possible and elucidated by the examination 
of witnesses, by personal discussions, and by our visits to educa- 
tional institutions during^our tour, in tlie course of whibb we visited 
all the major provinces of India except Assam and the Central 
Provinces. 

13. Finally, we have regarded it as a specific part of our task 
to consider the effect of the working of the new system of reforms 
on the growth of education itself. Of the marked influence of 
that system during the past few^^ years there is ample evidence. 

III. — pTOcerluTe. 

14. The appointment of the Committee was announced on 31 
May, 1928. The Chairman and the Sec^retary, Mr. R. M. Statham, 
I.B.Sm assumed charge of their duties on 5 June anfi called a 
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jmmting of. the mombers of the Committee pre$eBt in In4ii^, whioU 
took place in Simla on 16 and 17 June. Two of our number, Sir 
Amherst Selby-Bigge and Sir George Anderson, were in England at 
the time and were unable to join the Committee until 12 October. 
At this first meeting the Committee settled the main outlines of the 
itinerary of their tour in India and Burma, a copy of which is 
printed as Appendix I to this Eeview. The Committee then dis- 
persed and re-assembled again at Cal^sutta on 16 September, ]M:iior 
to embarking for Burma, the first province to be visited. In the 
interval, the Chairman took a short period of home leave extending 
from 7 July to 14 Septembei’. In his absence the preliminary work 
of the Committee was carried on by the Secretary. 

15. The questionnaire printed as Appendix 11 to this Beview 
was issued during the fitst week of July, 1928, and was published 
simultaneously in the press. Local Governments were supplied 
with n large number of copies for their own use and for local distri- 
bution, and in addition copies were sent direct to about 600 per- 
sons and associations. About 300 replies, many of Ithem of a 
comprehensive nature, were received. At the centres visited during 
our tour and at our headquarters at Delhi, over 160 witnesses gave 
oral evidence before us, of whom 74 were officials and the rest non- 
officials. A list of the witnesses examined orally is annexed as 
Appendix III. The informal evidence given to us in the course 
of conversation and discussion with many persons interested in 
education who were not examined formally Has also been of great 
value. 

16. We are particularly grateful for the valuable information 
which we have received from the Government of India and pro- 
vincial Governments irk the form of special Memoranda, and the 
Quinquennial Beyiews on Education of all provinces, which became 
available during the course of our inquirv\ We regret that the 
Quinquennial Beview of Education for India, 1922-27, was not avail- 
able ; but the Educational Commissioner with* the Government of 
India was good enough to furnish* us in advaiK'c with certain tables, 
prepared for that publication, of whicK we were in need. We are 
also indebted to these Governments for the informaition whicK we 
called for and obtained from them on many matters and especially 
that relating to (a) the degree of wastage and stagnation whicK 
occurs between successive standards in primary and secondary schools 
in all parts of the country, and (b) the number and nature of origi- 
nal publications by members of the staff and students of univer- 
sities, colleges and research institutions. 

17. Apart from the recording of evidence tendered to ub both’ 
orally and in writtng, we regarded it ae part of onr duty to visit', 
as far as was possible in the time at our disposal, local edncatioual 
institutions not only in the cities and towns but in rpral areas 
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m well. We wish to offer our thanks to the heads of tHe 
universities, colleges and schools concerned for the courtesy with 
which we were received and personally conducted over the institu- 
tions in their charge. We are also indebted to the kindness of His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam and the officials of the Hyderabad 
State which permitted three of our members to pay a most intetest- 
ing visit to the Osmania University. 

18. We realised at an ea^Iy stage that it would not be possible 
for us to complete our Keview by 15 December as desired in the 
letter of our instructions, and took an early opportunity of appris- 
ing the Commission of this fact. In accordance with the request of 
the Commission, we furnished in print a preliminary draft of the 
major portion of the Eeview, which was discussed at a joint confer- 
ence of the Commission, the Indian Central Committee and our- 
selves, held in Calcutta on 16 January. Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge 
was obliged to leave Calcutta for England on the following day. 

19. Owing to the shortness of the time at our disposal, we 
were not able ito include in our itinerary' visits to the Central Pro- 
vinces, Assam, the North-West Frontier Province, Ajmer-Mer- 
wara or Baluchistan. We obtained, however, written statements of 
their views from these local Governments and Administrations. We 
were furtlier given the opportunity of examining witnesses from 
some of tfiese provinces at centres convenient to them. 

20. It o»ily remains for us to express our thanks to all those 
who have assisted us in our work. Their number is so great that 
it is not possible to mention all by name. We wish, however, parti- 
cularly to acknowledge tlie obligation imder which we resit to the 
Governors of Provinees, and to the Ministers for Education, the 
Secretaries to Govcnirnont, and the Directors of Public Instruction, 
who made all arrangements necessary for our accommodation, the 
appearance of witnesses, and our visits to* local* institutions, and 
who also gave us every opportunity of holding personal discussions 
with them, witli the object of asciertaining their views on the sub- 
ject of our enquiry. We owe a special measure of thanks to the 
Railway Administrations for the expedition and comfort with 
which we were conveyed on our journeys ; and to the Depailtment 
of Posts and TelegraplisTor the regularity with which our mail was 
delivered to us at all places along the route. We are also indebted 
to Mr. T. Carter, Manager of the Government of India Press at 
Delhi, and his staff for their courtesy in meeting our numerous re- 
quests and for the care and expedition with which they printed the 
!^view. 

21. Our warmest thanks areriue to our Secretary, Mr, R. M. 
Statham, I.E.8., for the exceptional services which he has rendered 
to the Committee and without which the accomplishment of their 
task would have been scarce^ly possible in the time allotted. His 
remarkable knowledge of the facts and figures of Indian educational 



of edmdMon^l institptioi|s, Mu gift» as a 
13 ^ 11 , Jhis ;^iitiring activity, and his devotion to his work, hay# hawi 
iiiyaloabl^. , , 

We are also indebted to our Assistant Secsretanes, Mr. E. 
^achariah, I.E.S., who helped ns greatly in our pmlimmary drafts 
and by iii# billed analysis of evidence and data, and to Mr. J. H. 
Grreen, who joined the Ccanmittee at a later stage, and 

rendered tp us most competent and devoted assistance. Mr. Green’s 
experience was of great va;lue to us in our tour and during the pre- 
paration of our Beview for the press. 

We desiie further to trecm-d our appreciation of the zeal and 
industry with whidi the other members of our staff have fuMlled 
their arduous duties. 
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1. Jb submitting to the SmnmesieB facts and figures elating 

tiSis* giro^irtll of eddeatidO b we aiie Ikuiting oiHfseliw 

data S#lh6 last decade. Bat m order that 
tfetc be more easily grasped, we give a bri^f 

sket^Of time famdnmavk's in the bisto^ of Indian edacatioiial 
pc^icy faring the previous hondreS yeorsi 

2. * Education’, writes Dt. F. W. 'thomas, one of the most 
distingoished of living Indologists, % no exoitiio in India. There 
is no country where the love Of learning had so early an origin or 
has exercised so ktsting and powerful an influence. Prom the 
simple poets of the Vedic age to ihe Bengali philosopher of the 
{)resent day there has been an unkiteirupted suecession of teachers 
and scholars. The immense literature v^hich this long period has 
produced is thoroughly penetrated with the scholastic spirit; and 
the same spirit has left a deep imps'ession on the social conditions 
of the i)eople among whom that literature was produced.’ 

Dr. Thojnas is speaking of Hindu learning. To that must be 
added the Islamic learning and teaching brought in mainly by 
the Moghul conquerors. To ihe great Akbar, himself illiterate but 
not unlearned, is ailributed a list of subjects which each boy should 
learn, hardly less formidable than that of Milton. 

3. But at the b^inning of the 19th century, after a long period 
of foreign invasions and internecine wars, Indian learning was al 
a low ebbt, Western education had not been introduced, and 
there wei<e hardly any iM*inted hooks either in /the classical languages 
or the vernaculars. 

There still remained a network of ’indigenous’ schools, some 
of them ^rhaps the oldest in the world ; the toU in which Brahmin 
teachers instructed Brahmin pupils in the sacred books, the philo- 
sophy, literature, and science of their forefathers; the jxtthsalas in 
which elementary knowleage was given to the lower castes ; and 
the corresponding schools of the Muhammadans, the higher schools 
called madrasahs, ihe lower called maktahs. The Muslim schools 
open to all, and each one taught the Koran and the tenets 
of Isla/m. But the pupils in all this network were few in number 
cmnpared to the vast population. In Bengal, at any rate, according 

* Ain-i-Akberi (or InAtvtntes of Akbarf by Abul Fazl (book ii. Ain 251. See 
‘ Akbar \ by Vincent H. Smith, 1917, pp. 886 387. 

t See extr»c4^n)m Itinute by Xiord ^tinto (cottotemigned by H. Oq^cbreioke, 
the dhtiagombed Orieoteliet), of 9 »areb, 1811* rapnnted in SdeoHona from 
Edocalic^lt tlccoids, Part I, by H. Sharp, pp. 19*8I. 
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to W. Adam, an impartial observer^ the unfortunate teachers in the 
elementary schools were as incom^tent as they were ill-paid» and 
the education given was altogether inefficient. 

4. It was to the revival of Ix^ian learning that the British 
authorities in India first^directed their attention. In 1781, Wamn 
Hastings founded the Calcutta Madrasah, at the request of a Muham- 
madan deputatkm, partly, but not solely, with a view to pirodiioing 
Muslim officers for the courts of justice. The Sanskrit College at 
Qenares was established by Duncan, the British resident, with the 
assent of Lord Cornwallis, in 1792. Under the influence of religioiis 
enthusiasts in England, ^ho did so much in the early days for 
education, a clause was inserted in the East India Company’s Act 
of 1813 which enabled the Governor-General to devote not less than 
a lakh of rupees annuaKy to education. It was the first legislative 
recognition of the right of education to participate in the public; 
revenues.* 

But again, the money available was mainly spent on the teaching 
of the Indian classical languages, Sanskrit and Arabic, and on 
translations into those languages. Mass education was not touched, 
though some encouragement was given to the production of books 
in English. 

5. A new impetus was given to tdiication from two sources 
different in character. Tfie first was the ‘semi-rationalist* move- 
ment led by Baja Ihirn Mohan Boy, the great Indian reformer, and 
David Hare, a Calcutta watchmaker, who, in 1816-17, found**.! 
a college which led to (the ‘springing up all over Bengal* of English 
schools conducted by its pupils. The college itself was absorbed 
in 1855 into the Presidency College, Calcutta. 

The second# was -the Christian missionary movement, which 
already had ramifications in different parts of India and which has 
continuously exercised so deep an influence on education in India 
ever since.! The missionaries, by the printing of books in the 
vernacular, gave an immense spur to the development of vernacular 
literature and especially of Bengali literature. But hand in hand 
with their study of the vernaculars went the teaching of Westera 
subjects through the medium of English, called in India ‘English 
education’. 

•The phrseeology of the Act is interesting : ‘*it shall be lawful for the Governor- 

General in Coiinoii to direct that a sum of not less than one lac of rupees in 

each year shall be set apart and applied to the revival and improvement of 
literature, and the encouragement of the learned natives of India, end for the 
introduction and promotion of a knoviledge of the sciences among the inhabitants 
of the British territories in India.*’ 

tMissionary educational effort in India from the iSth and early 19th centuries 
has been, and it still k, active^ supported not only Britain, but by Portugal, 
Denmark, Germany and the United States. The Catholic missionaries ootne from 
all parts of the world. 
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The demaad for ^Sagiieh education’ in Bengal preceded b; 
some 20 yeartu any Oovernment action to provide it. The old polic?y 
{Hrevailed, and in 1823 Bam Mohan Boy, in a famoim tetter to Iiowd 
Amherst, the Governor-General, bitterly attacked tBfe proposal to 
establish a Sanskrit College in Calcutta as a retrograde step, 
calculated to keep India in darkness. The college was opened in 
1824. 

6. Committees of Public instruction were set up in Bengal In 
1823, in Madras in 1826 ; and the Bombay Government, which Itftd 
founded a Hindu College in Poona in 1821, decided in 1628 to 
subsidise a Society for the promotion of education, founded a little 
earlier. Inside the Bengal Committee, a bitter struggle soon arose 
between the ‘Orientalists’, the partisans of the traditional policy 
of teaching through the medium of the clafisical languages, and the 
‘Anglicists* who wished to teach through the medium of English. 
It was admitted on all sides that the instruction of the mass o# the 
people through the medium of their own language, i.e., the verna- 
cular, was the ultimate object to be kept in view,* and in one of 
their annual reports the Committee wrote ‘we conceive the forma- 
tion of a vernacular literature, to be the ultimate’ object to which 
all our efforts must be directed*. + Thomas Munro in Madras, 
Mountstuart Elphinstone in Bombay, and later, J. Thomason in 
the North West Provinces, advocated no less the encouragement of 
vernacular teaching. 

7. The struggle between Orientalists and Anglicists gave rise to 
the famous Minute of 1835 of Macaulav, then Legal Member of the 
Executive Council, on the side of the Anglicists; and to the decisive 
Minutes of two successive Governotrs-General , Lord William 
Bentinck in 1835 and Lord Auckland in 1889, endorsing Macaulay's 
policy. The schools for oriental learning wete maintained ; but the 
translations into Sanskrit and Arabic were discontinued. The 
svstein of ‘English education’ was adopted and encouraged by Gov- 
ernment » and developed alongside the vernacular schools. 

Two other events about this time gave an added stimulus to 
vernacular education ; tha conferment of the freedom of the press 
in 1835, and the substitution of the vernaculars for Persian in tKe 
lower courts in 1837. An unfortunate and unforeseen effect of tKe 
latter measure was the discouragement of education among Muham- 
madans, a point with which we shall deal in a later chapter. 

8. There existed in India a tradition of female edneation going 
hack to earlv times. But in the early 19th' century it was still moru 
haekward than that of men. The initinIHve in modem education 

* Tha point is i<iometims9 overicKiked by th^ critics of educational policy in 
Tndia. 

t SeaTrevelyanV Mncetien of the People of India, pages 
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w&tmn wttti 4>y mikitoiiiiry ^soofeties it) Mie ihrett 
^Bdies of IBengibl, BowsSmy M^vm, ft %y 

IlM*e and fey 8am MoNm Boy, In 1624, La4y AinteMt^- 
sented to b^fiatronesa a mcmij jfor m^Aim lemato ediMmUdn in 
Calcutta and its viciffity. Tim ^Ktal>iif^iei:)t a gitls’ ac^ool ill 
Catoatta in fifoy, iB4il, by S; Drk&water Beethwa, IMce 
Macaulay, Legal Member of Council, and his conversion of Cicad 
Dalhousie to h^s views 0 thi@ tiin^*mar^ turning point in the 
histqry of women*8 education \n India. 

Vl%e fear mas eij^pressad UmA tl)e new fiolicy might seTioueiy 
ciSend I«idimf) sentimemEt, lint in April, 1850, Lord Da&cmsie 
informed the .Bengal Council ^ Education that it was henceforward 
to <!onsider its liinctionR as oontprising the superintendence of native 
lemale educaticMi). dni^tructicms were at^preyved by the Oourt 

of. Directors of the b/ast India Company. • 

9. The next great step in the history of India)) education is 
marked by tb^ parliamentary enquiry into the condition of India 
in 1853 which preceded the confirmation pf the Company’s Charter. 
For the first time Parliament investigalted seriously and sympathe- 
tically the development of^Jndiap edupatioii. The .evidence sub- 
mitted to committees of the Lqrds and Commons farmed the basis 
of Sir Charles Wood’s qpoch-making education, despatch of .1854 v 
which determined the whole subsequent course of Indian educa- 
tional development, t 

10. Up to this time the East* India Company had regarded a 
direct attack on the problem of niass education as an impossibility. 
They thought that the only means of reaching the masses was by 
educating the literary cla^s who were con^paratiye^ few in num- 
ber, and letting education ’ filter down ’ through themr, a tlieory 
generally knowf# as the ‘filtration theory’. 


To ^adqit this theory was to ignore the vast obstacles to such 
filtration arising out ^ Indian class and caste distinctions. 
despatch of 1854 fire/t imposed. upon the Government of India the 
duty of cmating a properly articulated system education from 
the primary school to the university. * 


In. or-ier to cany put it^s policy the desjiatch prescribed the 
fnJJqwing measures :-4he ronstitution in each presidency and lieutel 
nant-goyemorsfaip of a. separate department for the administration 
of educatjOT with an adequate system, of inspection ; the institution 
of univerfiaties in th^ Pre^ney towi^ ; tlie lestaWishment of insti- 
iutions for trwning te^rs for^U classes of schools ; the mainee- 
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dt colleger iiiad Bad tbn 

imsBadBe *af ^iei>e rieaemiaiy ; lapcMBsed to 

mxmmim aoboolSf bot^ tot Benmdary and ifor paaiiiaiy' oducaticBi; 
Bad tike intiiediixdte ^ a aystom id 4Ngatdb 

latd giBBt 6^08 oa the kofortanoe of euooomgiag the atady of 
^^jMma<BilBrs:4|g the cmlyi|x>8sibte aiedia^for mafta edaeatiea ; mi 
iBBiiiiiijiaBaded ofiat<M>m|Bekenflive ayMemaf «K^GlBr« 

aiiiipfi fta eoatieet ail grades of ^lie educational syetenu The 4eB|)atoh 
Imihcr exfireeeed isympathy ior ^the oausee of dTemale ediicaktiiat aad 
MulaiaaiBadiBi edtieatiaa, advooated i?he apea^ cl aohoela mad 
colleges for techniecd instraotaon, nni iiMdsted on a ^litey of ^erl^t 
iBligions neutrality. It should be added that the desf^atch looked 
forward to a time when my geoeml Bystem ot education {provided 
hy government might be gradnaUy diacontinued with the advanoe 
oftl^ ei'^tem of grants-in^d, and when the management, espeeially 
of the higher institutioiis, might be lianded over to local bodies 
under ihe controLef, and aided by /the State. 

In a despatoh of I8S9, that is, after the passing of the Aet of 
1858 which transferred the Government of India from tthe East 
India Company to (the Grown, the Secretary of State confirmed the 
policy of 1854, re\dewed the progress made since that date and 
advocated the adoption of fnirtlv^r stesps for the promotion of primarv 
education, including the levy of a special rate on the land to provide 
adequate means for financing vernacular education. We may 
regard all subsequent changes as a development of the policy then 
laid down rather than as depaitures tficrefrom. 

12. The years immediately subsequent to 1854 witnessed the 
establishmerii of Bepartments of Public Instruction in all the pro 
vinoes, the founding of the Universities of Calcutta, Madras and 
Bomliay, and a rapid growth in the number schools and colleges, 
some goveiiniueni institutions, others private, afBed or unaided, 
all over India. Far greater interest was taken in the promotion 
ol secoudary education than* of primary , 

13. Ill 1871, the control of the Education Departments was 
made over to local Govemmewts with a fixed assignment from 
central revemies. Brrt this did not amply a loessationt of interest in 
the subject on the part of the central Government 'or the abandon- 
ment frf the right to make further grants for eduoation from central 
revenues. 

14. In lS82f Government appointed bu SducaUan Cciminission 
to review the progress of education since 1854 (excluding univer- 
sity education and oertain othe^ hrinches)..* Primary education was 
put in the fiMrefront of the reference. The Commission endorsed 
the policy of the despatch of 1854 : and their recommendaitions aimed 

♦ fThe CoDimMon wae preiided over %y W. Hunter, andis ^jettendly 

bnewn^ot the 
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at a more complete fulfilment of that policy. . A <3k>vemiii6nt IMo» 
lution of 1884 approved of nearly the whole of the recommendationB 
of tlie Commission. Tl\e elememary education of the masses, its 
jtfovision, extension and improvement, was stated to require strenu- 
ous efforts of the State in a still larger measure than heretofore**. 
The proposals of the Commission which have had moat effect on 
subsequent government policy were those relating to the expanaicm 
of primary education and its management by the local bo^es set 
up under the local self-government acts of Lord Ripon’s Gk>veni- 
ident in the years 1883 to 1885, the development of the grant-in-^aid 
system, and the stimulation of private enterprise. 

15. In 1900, the Secretary of State drew the attention of the 
Government of India to the necessity For the continuance of govern- 
ment control, guidance* and assistance in higher education. li 
3901, Lord Curzon summoned an educational conference, which was 
followed by the appfjintment of the Indian TTniver^ities Commission 
of 1909, the publication of a ■Resolution on Indian Rdticational 
Policy in March, 1904, and the passing of an Indian TTniversities 
Act in the samt year. 

The Resolution of 1904 covered a A^ide field. On the main 
question of the control of oducat'on. it acceT>ted the devolution 
policy of the Commission of 1882, but laid stress on the necessity 
for adequate safeguards, ns shewn bv the following passage 

“The progressive devolution of primary, secondary and 
collegiate education upon private enterprise and the 
continuous withdrawal of Government from com- 
petition therewith was recommended by the Edu- 
cation Com mission in 18B3, and the advice has been 
generally* acted upon. But while accepting this 
pojicy, the Government of India at the same time re- 
cognise the extreme importance of the principle that 
in each branch of education Government should main- 
tain a limited number of institutions, both as models 
for private enterprise to follow and in order to uphold 
a high standard of education. In withdrawing from 
direct management, it is farther essential that Gov- 
ernment should retain a general control, hv means of 
eflRcient inspection, over all public educational insti- 
tutions.** 

The Resolution reiterated the views of the Commission of 1882 
in regard to the importance of prima,rv education, declared that it 
had received insuflficient attention and an inadequate share of the 
public funds, and that ‘primary education should be made n leading 
clnrrre npnp provincial revenues*. The Resolution directed that the 
educational budget estimif^es of local bodies should he fliihmitted 
through Directors of Public Instruction before sanction, and that 
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emty shoiild be made to adapt tha teaohiag m ma4 schoelB 
to the of the agricultural community. 

With iregard to secondary education, the Besoltniiion advocated 
varied cuniejala to correspond to the varying needs of practical life, 
the continuance of the study of .tlie vernaculars throughout the 
scbool*course, and the holding of a School-Final examination at 
its termination. 

The Resolution farther d&alt witli technical, commercial and 
agricultural education and schools of art ; with the extension ,of 
facilities for the training of teachers ; ^ith hostels for schools and 
colleges. It endorsed the view that ‘through female education a far 
greater proportional impulse is imparted to the educational and 
moral lone of the people than by the education of men*. 

^ It also endorsed the main recommendations of the Commission of 
1902, relating to the universities, viz , (that the Senates should be 
limited in size, that the universities should be given teaching powers 
in addition to theif examining powers and that they should be 
required to demand a high educational standard from their affiliated 
colleges ; it promised further financial aid to the finiversities ; and 
it expressed the hope that the universities might receive funds 
from private donors. The policy of the Commission and Govern- 
ment with regard to universities was embodied in the Universities 
Act of 1904. 

10. In 1910, Government showed their sense of the increasing 
importance of education from the imperial point of view by trans- 
ferring the subject from the Home Department to a new Depart- 
ment of Education. At the Durbar of 1911-12 of His Majesty the 
King Emperor, Government announced, at his desire, an annual 
grant from imperial funds of 50 lakhs for popular education, and 
His Majesty, in January, 1912, in replying to an address from the 
Calcutta University, said : — 

* Tt is my wish that there may be spread over the land a net- 
work of schools and colleges, from which will go forth 
loyal and manly and useful citizens, able to hold their 
own ill industries, and agriculture, and all the voca- 
tions in life. And it is my wish, that the homes 
of my Indian subjects may be brightened and tlieir 
labour sweetened by the spread of knowledge, with 
all that follows in its train, a higher level of thought, 
of comfort, and of health. It is through education 
that my wish will be fulfilled, and the cause of educa- 
tion in India will ev5r be very close to my heart.” 

17. In 1911, the late Mr. G. K. Gokliale introduced into the 
Imperial Legislative Council an importaht bill for the extension of 
elementary education which would have •made compulsory primary 
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authorities andjocal Gov^clojaaierite... 'Iltie <mt was to be ftou^ 

local and provincial funds. The bill was circulatsd and the matt^ 
was disdussed again m March, 1912. ^ “The U\\ vwia offidaliy 
opposed on the grounds that there had bean no pc^niar demand fi(^ 
the measure, llbat the local dovemments were opposed to It, and 
that the weight, though not the majority, of non-official opinion wa« 
also hostile, wls^e the idea of additional local taxation wa« strongly 
Closed.... But Sir Haroourt Butler Wited on behalf of Gk)Vem- 
inentthat the introduction of mecs^vee of compulBian in local legia^ 
lattires^ would t)e the nattni^l cr>or8e.”* 

l8, Tlie Education Besoliition of the Grovetnment of India of 
1913, after quoting the passage from the King-Fjmpeiror*s speech 
printed above, announosd that Grovernment had decided to aasist 
tocal 'Gol^etninents by large grants, as funds became available,^^ to 
extend comprehensive sf^hemes of education in the several provinoee. 

Like its predetcessor, the Beaoluiion again surveyed the whole 
field of educational work. It stated that *in *the forefront of their 
policy the Govdrrunent of India desire to place the formation of 
the character of tlie scdiolars and undergraduates under tuition*. 
The other main feartures of the Eesolution may be summarised as 
foilowB 

(i) It refused to adopt the principle of compulsion in primary 

education for financial and admimstrative reasons, hut 
it reaffirmed the necessity of concentrating the direct 
eneigies of the State and tlie. bulk of its available 
resources on tlie imjirovettnent and expansion of pri- 
mary education on a voluntary' badRis. 

(ii) It advocaited the teaching of hygiene, and the medical 

inspection of schools. 

(iii) It insisted on the importance of improving and multiply- 

ing the ‘middle’ vernac'ular schools, wdiich continue 
the primary course and in which competent teachers 
for primary schools wdll be prepared. 

(rv) It urged the necessity of multiplying and improving 
facdities for the training of teadhers for primary and 
secondary schods. 

(t) It reported that the ‘education of girls remains to be 
organised’ ; and emphasised the necessity for the 
increase of women leachers in girls’ schools. 

* See Quinquennial Keviews en Progress of Education m India for 1907* 
1912, Vol. I, pp. ISl— 1S4 ; and for 1912191 7, Vi«. I, pp. f 98— 126. 

It is Shown in Ohapter IV tfa^t the prevhHbn of &tt fiansourt has b*aHi 
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Commisrion of '*1903 tt^tbow dl}43«M Wj^ maai^itgf 
'sdwol-finiyi' ei&niQfttions, coaduoM by btbev 
tiifto i;mivieir<utleB> 

(viii) l4precogmfl|^d the nec&ssdty |or im^ovixig th^ 

piospact8 of teatfberB ih the educatiotiat seirvieas. ^ 


(ix) It reported an improvement in the conditkm of th#Wve 
exifitmg Indian muverBitieft (Calcutta^ Bomb$y« 
Madras^ AUababad aim 4he Univemity of ihe Pomah) 
ae a result of the Act of 1904^ bttt advocated a remic^- 
tion of the areas of thes^ af^tmgt^Oi^versitiea and' 
the establishment of ‘teaching faculties' at their 
centres with adequate libraries ; it announced a policy 
of ins£lftOtj||lg teaching and residential imiveldlieB'^ 
which Dacca, Benares and Aliga^ ^ere to be the 
first ; and it strongly urged the ne^srity for pro#ltiig 
facilities for research in every branch of leaming. 


19. The policy outlined in the Besolution of 1913 materially 
encouraged progress in the provinces but^fbe educational develop- 
ments foreshadowed were in many cases delayed owing to the great 
wai. The war bad, however, another effect on the educational 
policy of the Governmgirt af-^ljEidia. It was felt that the tinSfe had 
come^for a policy of political reform and for*a greater devolution of 
responsibilities on Indians, and that the Indian universities were 
not then giving the right type of educatiem for the directing classes* 
It was \ view to the improvement of that education that 
9overnment ii 1917 aft up the Cal(©utta Univergity Commission 

the chairmanship of fiir Michael Sadler^ which reported in 

1939. 

• 

20. ITnder the system in existence in 1917, when the Calcilta 
0niveiJty Oommimon wa^ appointed, that Univeiaity|ih(e) largest 
in India, controlled in effect almost the whole of educSbrioH above 
the primary grade in ^ province containing over 40 million inhabi- 
tatits Tip Beport of the Commission necessarily covered ga ^ide 
field and ife criticisms wad recommendations, which were endor^d 
almost their entirety by the Ck^emment erf India in a Besolntion^ 
of January, 1920, have profoundly influenced the development 8f 
ieijpndary and univ^raity edttt^ttion trfl over India* We shall disetuw 
contain of the Beport in lafer chapters. 
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disfitss t^iesit matters BuWqoent];;^ It may he sai^ htroadly 
«apsrt from certain mstthrs of detail^ the OaMeimli^ o£ |l|iia 
haw, sfn^ie the Beforme^ regained aU rd^n8ibmi||^4(er edocsaUnlMtl 
p^cy as detolved on the llepa^te provinces, and t^ an edneatkwl 
HpUcy fbr India as a whole oo longer exists. It is culy ftom « 
survey of all the proviuoiai reports, or their summary, ae recorded 
, in (he Qn«n|uenmal ^vievn^of Education^ still pubfi^ed to tbs 
Government of tndia, that any genaruT impriBaion of the guiding 

? nlndples of Indian education and of its ^owth oaA be obtained, 
t is to, that sdrvey that we now turn. * 
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/. — SMisiical Data, 

1, Tii« following Tables give the more important statistical 
data relating to the growth of education and of educational ex- 
{.>enditure during the years 1917 to 1927 in British , India and the 
provinces. t 

A<x;ording to the Census of 1921 , the total population of British 
India in that year was 247,333,423, composed of 127,044,953 males 
and 120,288,470 females. 

Table I. 


Percentage of total population receiving instruction in recognised 

institutions . 


« 

1 

1 

I 


1 

! Increasiein percentages 

1 between 

! 

1 

i 

1917. 

j 1922. 

1 

1 

I 

1927, 

i 1 

1917'22. 

1 922-27 J 

i ! 

1917-27. 

percentage oi males . . 

1 

1 

4‘86 

604 

691 

i 

1 

019 

1-87 

! 206 

Percentage ol females 

0‘97 

J‘12 

1*40 

0*16 1 

0*34 

0*49 

l^ercentage of total . . 

2*90 j 
' i 

31 3 j 

4*26 

0*17 

JJ3 

1 30 


Table IL 

Total nuniher of recognised educational institutions and enrolment. 







‘ 

Percentage of increase 
between 


1917. 

1922. 

. 

1927. 

1917-22, 

1922-27. 

1917-27, 

Total number of re* i 
oognised institutions. 

1 

164.962 ! m,311 

i 

211,048 

11*84 

21*77 

36*19 

Total number of pupils 
in recognised in- 
stitutions. 

7,207,308 

• 

• 

,7,742,225 

10,529,360 

7*42 

36*99 

46*09 


{ ) 
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TabiiST pLf 

Total number of unrecognieed iuttitutions and enrolment. 

Percentage of increase 
* I between 

«. I 

1917. 1922. 1927. 

1917*22. 1922-27 1917*27. 

Total number .of unre- :J7,802 34,807 ; 35,216 I —'7*93 11 8 j — 6-84 

cognised iriBtitutions. < ! ' 

Total number of pupilit 641,638 | 639,125 628,146 i — 86 — 1*72 — 2*66 

in unrecognised i 

institutions. ' 

I : ! 

Table TV. 

Numhdf: of pupils according to srx in recognised institutions. 

i j Percentage of increase 

between 

1917. 1922. 1927. j j 


1 j 

1917-22. 

1922-27. 

1917-27, 

Males . . 

.. 6,050,561 j 6,101,383 

; i 

18,777,743 

6' SO 

3712 

4507 

Female-s . . 

.. j 1,156,747 1 1,340,843 

; 1,761,607 

»6'ei 

30 63 

51-43 


Table V. 

Pupils acdording^ to sex in vntccognised insHiutions. 






l*ercentag^ of increase 
between 

— 

— 

1917. 

1922 

1927. 






1917-22. 1922-27. 

4'f i 

1917-27. 

if. 

Malea 

. 

670,687 

i 1161,645 

637,401 . --1'6 1 -~4-2 

v’ . i 

—6-8 

Females, . 

. 

73,961 

77,680 

, 1 

90,746 , 4-9^1 16-9 

22*7 
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^Tabi* VI. 

Number of pupils in recognised imtitutions according to stages 
of instruction. 



1 



[ 

Percentage of increase 
between 

Stage. 

1917. 

1922. 

^927. 




« 




1017-22. 

1922-27. 

1917-27. 

College 

67,932 

68,837 

: 83,800 

i 

1-60 

42*58 

44-71 

High 

..| 210,160 

i 

218,006 

1 236.781 

M3i 

8-31 

9-54 

Middle . . 

. . 386,372 

434,810 

1 631,490 

1 

1 

' 12*83 

1 

i 46*23 

63*87 

Primary . . 

« 

.. 6.404,200 

I 

6,897,147 

9,247,617 

1 

i 7'70 

1 34^8 

44*40 

Special . . 

i 

.. 1 143.604 

132,739 

328,620 

—7-67 

147*57 

128*83 


1 7,207,308 

• 

7.7*2,130 

c 

10,628,398 





* Owmg fco «Ught differencen in the (ioverameat of India Tabled, these figures 
do not exactly correBponcl tu the figures given in Table 11. 


Tabi,b VTl. 

Total expenditure ^ din cl and indirect, in respect of recognised 

irtsUtviiom. 


Percentage of moreasa^between 


1917. 

i 1922. 

i 

i 1927. 

1 

1917.22. 

1022-27. 

1917.27. 

Ra. 


Rb. 4 1 


' ' ~j 


11,28,83,068 

18,37,^,060 

2^,68.47,672’ 

62*79 

33-79 

117*79 



< 1 
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Table VTII. 


Provisityn far total direct and indirect expenditure in respect of 
recognised institutions . 


Year. 

from 1 

(^tovernment | 
Funds 1 

! 

from 

Board 

•FunilH 

Total 

from 

Public 

Funds 

from 

Fees 

from 

Other 

SourceA* 


Rr. i 

Hs. 

Hs. 

Hs. 

* - 

Hs. 

HU7 

I1,9J.H2,853 ' 

2,23,17,018 

0,14,80,471 

3,18,71,138 

1,96,31,469 

1922 

9.02,39,028 

2,47,31,160 

11,49,01,178 

3,S0,(‘8,648 

3,07,83,143 

1027 

I 1,93,32,851 

3,06,91,114 

16,69,23,908 

6,21,27,191 

3.77,90,413 

Percentage ol 



• 



increase between 
1917*1922 

130-31 

10-81 

86-99 

! 19-20 

67 01 

1922-1927 

322r> 

47 90 

3603 

; 37-16 

22' 78 

1917-1927 

204' 71 

03 90 . 

* i 

153-62 

1 03 60 

93*62 


Table IX. 

Total expenditure in respect of recognised institutions according 

to olijrds. 


— 

1917. 

1922. \ 

/ 1927.* 



• 

, Rh, 

^Rb. J 


"Arts Colleges 

71,03,748 

M0,42,:?38 

1,45,84,918" 


Professional (Colleges 

36,99,4 f 8 

69,77,61 1 

70,36,792 


kSeconda»'v Schools 

3,19,29,1.82 

4,S7.20,9(;5 

0.0L94,390 


Primary SohooH 

2,93,1 1, .645 

.5,09,(!8, 107 

0,95.2 1 ,090 


'Praining Schools 

28,03,8 

68,64,100 

60,31,296 

tj 

Other speeial School' 

f 44,77,110* 

1 78,37,494 

1,10,01,237 

1 

tTriiversith*8 

i 26^61,930 

1 73.40,578 

1,00,53,859 


Oireotiun *. . .. 

8,92,203 

' 13,99,ll<» 

16,56,361 


Inspection .. . 

1 49,04,587 

; 79,30,408 

87.40,700 


Scholarships 

1 21,05,718 

1 31,70,089 

. . 


Buildings 

i 1,37,08,749 

' 1,97,00,514 

2,77,25,177 


Miscellaneous 

1 93,13,010 

: 1,37,83,782 

2,25,37, 16 IJ 

Total 

j 11,^8,83,008 

: 18,37,62,909 

24,68,47,672 


* Including subscript ionn, fndowincipiH, c'tc. 

f '^I'hc'se terms oro explained in the f^losmiry on page II 7. ‘t. 

Note. — T he figures for the expenditure or* “Universities ’ include' expen- 
diture on arts and professional colleges managr^d directly by universities, 

JiiclUdes expenditure on scholarships. 
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Table X. 


Total number of jnalv pupils in recognised institutions by 

provinces. 


Proviinie and niaJu 

f 

1 

1 

1 


Percentage of inoreoBe 
between 

populttfcioo (in 
millions). 

1917. 

; 1922. 

i 

1927. 

1917-22.11922-27. 

3917-27. 

Madras’ ('2(»9) 

1,229,914 

' 1,37S,169 

I,9ir>,l77 

12 1 

[ 

1 390 

65-7 

Bombay (10 2) 

004^701 

721,798 

900,3] 1 

]9‘3 

i 

! 24-7 

48*9 

Bengal (21' 2) 

J,. 505,7 12 

1.490,439 1 1,873,401 

—4 4 

1 

; 25-2 

19-7 

United Provuicc.-^ 

(23'8). 

742,134 

871,750 

1,101,230 

17-5 

33 2 

50-5 

Punjab ( 1 J '0) 


489,765 

990,570 

33 8 

193 ‘5 

j 

172-2 

B .rma (b S) 

273,192 

228.961 

277,109 

— IG’2 

21'0 

1'4 

Bihar and Ori^su, (I6'8) 

68«,1«0 

0.> 7,590 

919,711 

-.-4-4 

44 4 

38*0 

Central Provinee^ (7'b) 

312,322 

292,-291 

349,204 

-0 4 

19'5 

U'8 

Asham (4'0) 

1 97,090 

181,200 

235,742 

—8-1 

30 0 

15’ 6 

North ' W Oh 1 P ron - 

tier Pfdvincc ( 1 '2). 

M infir Admni)htr>ttiunft 

37 940 

44,748 

50,430 

18 0 

j 

20T 

1 

48*7 

Coorg (0 1) 

Not 

available. 

0,273 



• 

Delhi (O'.l) 

.. 


rfl.OKl 




Ajrner-MtTwarij (0‘U). . 

' 


10,051 


•• ’ 

*• 

Baluchistan (0*2) 

- 

1 ** 

4,003 


i 

... - 

)3angalorc (O'OO) , . 


1 

8,179 i 


“• '• s 


Other Administrative 
Areas 


1 

* » 

13,000 


1 


'J’otal for Minor Admin- 
isfcrationfl. 

33,222 

j 38,780 

1 

02,787 

10*7 

01-9 

89-0 

Total for British India 
(127'0) 

0,050,501 

w 1 

j ( 1 , 401,383 

! : 

8,777,743 

5'8 

! 37-1 i 

i 

1 ^ i 

45- 1 
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Tabl£ X1« 


Total number of female pupils in reeognised institutions by 

provinces. 


Piovince and female 



1 

Percentage of increase 
betHreen 

population (in 
millions). 

1917. 

•1922. 

1927. 

• 

1917-22 

1922-27. 

) 

191720. 

Madras (21 ’4) 

.307,126 

367,359 

626,697 

19*6 

43 1 

71.S 

Bombaj^ (9*2) 

134,694 

175,079 

2ia,B5» 

30*0 

23*3 

00-2 

Bengal (22*5) 

289,800 

3.38,678 

116,416 

16*8 

23*0 

43*7 

Un/ted Provinces (21*6) 

6.3,286 

93,309 

119,216 

47*4 

27*8 

88*4 

Punjab (9*4) 

64,901 

62,867 

89,617 

lift 

42*4 

6SM 

Burma (6*4) 

120,207 

116.714 

166,193 

—2*9 

42*4 

38*2 

Bihar and Orissa (17*2) 

109,291 

106,771 

116,786 

—.3*2 

9*5 

5*9 

Central Provinces (7) 

36,739 

38,390 

42,369 

4*6 

10*3 

18'3 

Assam (3*6) 

27,723 

26,808 

34,691 

—3*3 

29*4 

26-1 

North-West Frontier 
Provim-e (1*0). 

3,287 

4,647 

6,800 

41-3 

46 3 

106*9 

Minor AdministreUions, \ 



i 



i 

Coorg (0*07) 

Not : 

available 

2,648 

• 

•• 

•• 

Delhi (0*2) 

i 

»» 

4,486 

• • 

•• 

.. 

Ajmer-Merwora (0*2). . 


n 

I 1,622 

•• 

• • 1 

• • 

Baluchistan (0’2) 

,, ; 

M 

870 


i 

. - 

Bangalore (0*05) 

» 4 

»♦ 

6,206 


i 

-• 

OthfT Administrative 
Areas. 

’* I 

i 


4,246 

.. 

• a 

•• 

Total for Minor Admin- 
istrations. 

9,704 ; 

11,320 

19,076 

16*7 

08-6 1 
30*6 1 

06*6 

Total for British India 
(120). 

1,166,747 I 

1,310,842 

1,761,007 

15*9 

1 

61*4 


U 
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,XII. 

Total number of pupils in recognised institutions by provinces. 







Percentage of increase 
between 

Province. 


1917. 

2922. 

1927 

' ' 



« 





1947-22. 

1922-27. 

1917-27. 

Miulrafi . . 


1,537,039 

1,745,518 

2,440,874 

13-6 

30'8 

68 8 

Bombay .. 

•• 


896.877 

1,116,170, 

21*3 

24-4 

510 

Bengal 

•• 

l,g5|,ol2 

1,835,017 

2,289,676. 

—11 

24‘8 

234 

(Jnited Provincca 

•• 

805t420 

965,059 

1.280,460 

19‘8 

32-7 

69*0 

Punjab 

•• 

421,043 

552,622 

1, 086/187 

31'3 

96-6 

1580 

Burma . . 

t * * 

393,399 

345365 

443,602 

— 121 

28*2 

12-7 

Bihar and Qripsa 

•• 

797.471 

763,277 

1,065,496 

— 4'3 

396 

33’ 6 

Central Provinces 

• • 

849,061 

93U.681 

391,623 

—6*3 

18-4 

12-2 

Assam 

•• 

221319 

208314 

270,483 

--7-5 

,800 

20-3 

North-West Frontier 
Province,. 

41,233 

49,395 

63,076 

19*8 

27*7 

530 

Minor Adminittraiions, 







Coorg 


Not avail- 
able. 

8,664 

1 8,921 

1 

«• 

4*2 


Delhi 



14,986 

^ 24,566 

•• 

63*9 

•>« 

Ajmer-Merwara 

• • 

.( 

10,247 

1 12,273 

. . 

19*8 

.• 

Baluchistan 

•• 

ft 

4,149 

1 5,473 

. . 

31-9 


Bangalore 


t» 

12,164 

13,385 

• t 

10*1 


Other Administrotive 
Areas. 

It 


17,245 

•• 

j 

•• 

Total for Minor 
ministrations. 

Ad- 

42,926 

50,100 

81,863 

j 16-7 

1 63*4 

90-7 

Total for British India 

7,207,308 

7.742,225 

10,029,360 

i 

j 36-0 

46 1 
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tabub xm. 


Total number of recognised institutions by provinces. 






Percentage of increase 




9 

between 


Province. 

1917, 

1922. 

1927. 






• 


1917-22. 

1922-27. 

1917*27. 



Madras 

31,340 

37,290 

m),943 

189 

36*6 

62*5 

Bombay . 

11,388 

13,310 

14,819 

10*0 

11*3 

30*1 

Bengal 

46,104 

61,929 

58,838 

12-6 

13*3 

27*6 

United Provinces 

12,912 

18,569 

23,068 

43-7 

18*9 

70*9 

Punjab 

6,442 

7,920 

13,860 

22-9 

75*0 

116-2 

Burma 

9,564 

7,180 

6,885 

—24*9 

-41 

—28^0 

Bihar and Orissa 

26,867 

25,966 

31,495 

-SU 

21*3 

17*2 

Central Provinces 

1,003 

4,921 

5,187 

9-3 

6*4 

16-8 

Assam 

4,687 

4,746 

5,331 

3-5 

12*8 

10*2 

North-West Frontier 

686 ' 

792 

j 747 

165 

-6-7 

0*1 

province. 




i 


1 

Minor Administration*. 




j 


1 

Coorg 

Not 

113 

112 


—0*9 

1 


available.! 



, 


1 

i 

Delhi 

Do. 

1 

206 

259 

' 

26*3 

1 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

Do, ' 

187 

198* 

.a 

5*9 

! 

Baluchistan 

Do. 

82 

94 


14-6 

1 ... 

Bangalore . 

Do. 

113 

101 

... 

—10*6 

j 

Other Administrative 

Do. 


116 



.*. 

Ai'eas. 





1 


Total for Minor Ad- 

560 

700 

880 

25‘0 

26*7 

57*1 

ministrations 


1 



i 


Total for British India 

164,962 

1 

1 173,311 

l 

211,048 

11*9 

1 2I*S 

35-2 

1 


HI- 

Tabm XIV. 


Tntiil tlirtid and indirect expenditure on recognised instiluHons 

by provinces. 



■ 



Percentage of increaao 






k>etween 


Frorinoe. 

( 

m7. 

1922. 

1927. 

19j7-22. 

1922-27, 

1917-27. 



i 






Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 




Madras 

2,16,87.896 

3,39,98,292 

4.62.72,432 

66*8 

33*2 

108*7 

Bombay 

1,56,88,759, 

2,90,02,944 

3,82,63,386 

89*9 

29*3 

146-6 

Bengal 

2.43,11,786 

3,33,87,106 

3,97,76,068 

37 3 

J91 

63*6 

United Provinces 

1,47,46,922 

2,98,13,663 

3,37.79,166 

102-1 

13*3 

129-1 

Punjab 

1,08,63,390 

1,89.62,287 

2,87,66.763 

74*6 

61*7 

164*8 

Burma 

*66,79,146 

1,01,64,870 

1,93,83,804 

62-2 

90-7 

190*2 

Bihar nnd Orisaa 

81,53,080 

1,15,16,347 

1,77,42,069 

4P3 

64* 1 

117-6 

Ceiv*iral Provin- 

48,06,316 

81,26,633 

1,13,63,933 

660 

39-8 

132-1 

cas. 

Assam .. j 

26,59,290 

34,83,928 

43,84,160 

36- 1 

26*8 

71*3 

North-West 

10,30,628 { 

1 

17,39,504 

20,76,786 1 

68- S 

19*4 

i 101*6 

Frontier Pro- 
vince. 


1 

j 



1 

j 

Minor Adminia- 

1 

1 






trationa. 

i 



j 



Coorg 

Not , 1 

1,43,031 

2,24.963 



1 

1 available. ' 






Delhi 

» M ' 

12,77,464 

17,06,649 

i 



Ajm.^r-Merwara 


6,41,866 

6,32,906 




Baluchistan 

1 ' 

3,06,701 

1 4,79,216 


... 


^al^alo^e 

1 

♦» 

I 5,88,360 

1 8,30,364 



1 

Other Adminis* 

>1 


1 1I,6V,138 




tratlve Areas. 
Total Minor Ad> 

33,67,626 

1 29,67,196 

24*9 

70-4 

112*8 

1 60,40,126 

miliUstrations. 


1 




Total British 

1 

11,28,83,063 

jj8,37,fi2.969 

24,68,47,672 

62-8 

33-8 

117*8 

India. 

1 
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II. — Indications of 'progress. 

2. Rapid Growth. — From the foregoing Tables it appears that 
in the last ten years there has been rapid growth in the volume 
of education as measured by numbers of institutions and pupils 
and that this growth is becoming more rapid. In 1920 and 1921, 
the non-co-operation movement caused a serious set-back which 
is reflected in the figures for 1922, but expansion in the next 
five years was greater than in any pre.ceding period. While 
between 1917 and 1922 the number of pupils in all institutions 
increased by approximately half a million, between 1922 and 19!i7 
the number increased by nearly three •millions. If the rate of 
growth were uniform, the percentagt‘ of increase would gradually 
diminish ; but up to the present it lias greatly increased. In the 
first period it was 7*42; in the second 85*00. Of a total increased 
enrolment of GiJ millions during the last thirty years m()re than one- 
third was added in the five years ending with 1927. 

The growth has been distributed over all the different fields 
of education. Tlie percentage of increase between 1917 and 1927 
ii the priimir}' stage was 44 '4; in ilio middle staTge 08*87, in the 
liigli stage 9*54 and in tlie collegiate stage 44*71. The number of 
male pupils incri'ased by 45*1 per cent and the number of female 
pupils b^ 5T48 [)tT cent. Every jirovince showed an increase in 
the number of pupils, ranging for male pupils from 1*4 per cent, 
in lliirina to 172*2 per cent, in the Punjab; and in the number 
of female ]uif)ils from 5*0 jier cent, in Bihar to 88-4 per cent, in 
the United Provinces. 

8. The figures in Table 1 show that iln 1917, 4-85 per eent. 
of tlie male population was at scliool, in 1927 as many as 6*91 
per cent. Between 1922 and 1927 there was an increase of 1*87 
p(‘r cent, in the ratio of male piif>i]s to the totarmale population 
as against an increase of only 0*19 in the previous period. Of the 
female fKipulation, 1*4G per cent, were at sclux)! in 1927, an in- 
crease of 0-49 per cent, over the figure for 1917. 

4. Tlie figures given for the ratio of pupils under instruction to 
the total f)opnlation both* for the yeai's 1917 and 1927 are some- 
what too high, since they are calculated on the Census figures of 
population for 1011 and 1021 respectively, and do not allow for the 
increase of population between 1911 and 1917, or between 1921 
and 1027, 

5. In estimating the significance of those figures, it should be 
remembered that where an educational .system is young and un- 
developed it tends to expand more rapidly tlian by arithmetical 
progression. The larger the number mf educated people, the 
stronger becomes the demand for ediKMilion. Since nearly three 
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million pupils were added between 3022 and 1927, it is probable that 
if no finiiiicial or other (‘hecks (*onie iiito operation four or five 
millions more will he added between 1927 and 1932. 

6. (’orrespondiny to the inen^ase in the number of pupils there 
has been an increase in the total expenditure on education during 
tile past ten years of over 13 crores ; the expenditure on primary 
schools increasing by over 4 crores, on seiondary schools by over 
3J (.Tores and on universities and arts and professional colleges 
by over l.J crores. The rapidity with which the total expenditure 
on education lias grown in recent years can he illustrated liy the 
fact that the total expenditure from (rovernrnent funds during the 
year 1926-27 was larger tlian the total expenditure from all sourc’es 
in 1916-17, and that rrovernment funds alone C(mtributed 204-7 
per cent, more in 1927, than in 1917 (see Table VIII). 

7. It is a fair inference from the figures of expenditure that 
the interest in education is not merely tbeinetical but practical ; 
and that the country is now' prepared to an increasing extent 
to make sacrifices for the cause of education. In most provinces, 
the legislaMires s.t the initiative of ministers liave betm both willing 
and eager to sanction increased educ*alional (expenditure. It has 
even been said of one provincial (‘-oiirK il that it never refused a 
demand for educational [uirfioses ; and, if tlie same (*oiild not be 
said of other provinces, the reason was nol their lack of interest 
in education. Nor is it on]\ llu^ l(^gislatur(\s that liave granU^rl 
money willingly; the local bodu^s h‘ive, in many cases, devoted 
a large part of their own local funds to education. Nearly Bs. 366 
lakhs arc now spent from district hoard and municipal funds on 
education. 

8. Wc shall slu)\v, in lamr cliaplers, tlaii the rnimber of pupils 
under instruction lias incicased not only among the ii])per class 
Hindus, hut erpially or even more strikingly among Muhammadans, 
wdiose educational backwardness has been a factor of great political 
irnjxartance, and a.ls(3 among the bac,kward a-nd dcfTcssed classes. 

9. Diminution of obstacles, roncurrenlly with the numerical 
expansion there lias been n slow, hnl slca,dy, break-down of the 
obstacles that sIo^mI in the way of the sTread of oducatioTi. The 
isolation of rural areas and the ditficulties imposc'd bv distance 
on the extension of ednca‘tian are gradually being lessened by the 
building of new roads and ralhvays, and by the iTovfsion of 
motor services, whicli are linking up evt‘n remote villages with 
the main streams of life aruf activity. TIk' age of marriage is 
gradually rising and tlieie are pnw’erful movements on foot to raise 
the age of consent and to mitigate the rigour of the custom of 
purdah. The conservative and orthodox firejudices against educa- 
tior are, not nearly as stroVig as thev w’ore a generation ago. The 
active opposition to the spread of education wliich existed among 
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several clasBes of the coniuiuiiity lias largely disapx^eared , although 
apatliy and indifference still persist. 

10. Increased demand for, and interest in, education. — ^Again. 

there is a wider demand for education in the country than the 
figures indicate, a demand which, in certain places, has outrun 
the provision. Tliis is true even of a backward province like the 
N.-W. Province. Education lias come to be regarded generally 
as a matter of primary national importance, an indispensable 
agen<*y in the difficult task of ‘nation building'. The attention 
given to it by legislative councils is both a symptom and evidorfce 
of ibis recogn tion. The transfer of thd Department of Education 
to jiopular conlTol, as rei)resejited by a Minister, has both increased 
the public interest in it and made it more sensitive to the currents 
of public needs and public opinion. Nor w it only the authorities 
and the vc'll-to-do classes that have welcomed and encouraged the 
spread of education. roniin unities which had for long been 
educationally backward^ like the Muhammadan community, have 
awak(Mi(‘d to tlu*. need and possibilities of education for their 
children. 'I’lie movement lias sfiiead to the depressed classes and 
even to Ibc iribal aborigines, and has stirred a much larger pro- 
portion of the people than before to demand education as a right. 

n. Tiieiv is also evidence that educated women now realise the 
imfiorlaiicc of the education of their sisters for the iifdifting of their 
sex and for llie welfare of llie eountrv : and tluit the harriers which 
for so long (i('nit*d to most women the opportunity for education 
a,r(‘ being assailed from within as well as from vithont. 

b2. There is again much evidence that in the last few yeaii? 
those resfxinsihle for tli(‘ develojanent of the Indian educational 
system have sliown thcmscl\(*s alive to thn? imperative necessity 
of facing its problems, of estimating their m'agnitwde and of devis- 
ing pract'cal measures for their gradual solution. The qnin- 
fpiennial reviews and special memoranda which we have received 
from the provincial (rovernments are generally speaking, very 
candid documents and the fact is encouraging that these Govern- 
ments have not slinink from stating to themselves and emphasising 
the obstacles and defects ^vitll which they have to contend. There 
has been a great awakening to the need for improvement 
both in the rpiality of the education ])rovided and in the conditions 
which determine the working of educational institutions. In many 
provinces comprehensive measures of reform, whether by way of 
Vgislation or otherwise, are under consideration, and steps have 
l)cen tfiken io deal wu’th unsatisfaetory features of the system. 
New agencies of local or institii/tional control have been established. 
A new' type of nniversity organisation has been created ; facilities 
for professional and technical training* have been extended and 
made more varied; tlie methods of traimug teachers have in some 
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provinces been overhauled and made more efiPective ; the pay and 
conditions of service of teachers have been improved; curricula 
have been recast and widened ; and unrecognised schools have been 
drawn into the public system. 

13. It may be fairly, said that in this period the vital problems 
of Indian education have been more closely and candidly studied 
than before. As will ap|)ear from later chapters, the process of 
constructing the educational edifice cacinot but be difficult* laborious 
and slow ; and foundations will have to be relaid or strengthened. 
Great calls will be made on the ingenuity and industry of architect, 
contractor and workman, more money will be essential. But 
the will to cojisider what, is necessary, if not universal, is at all 
events prevalent, and if it results in sustained and consistent 
action there is good hope for the future. 

14. Workers in tlic field of education in Jnclia have, are 
convinced, admirable material to deal with : the Indian boy and 
the Indian girl are not lacking in innate intelligence and in capa- 
city to benefit by that training of body, mind and character which 
a well-planned s^ystera of education can give. 



CHAPTER IV 


Mass Education. 

L — Control and Management. 

1. Control."^ — In all provinces except Madras, where there are 
ad hoc bodies, the control of •primary education is divided between 
Government and tJie local bodies. The extent to which the res- 
jxmsibility of controlling and making full provision for primary 
education has been placed on local bodies will be analysed and dis- 
cussed in a later chapter. It is sufficient here briefly to indicate 
the manner in which primary schools are recognised, aided and 
inspected in the provijjces. • 

In Madras, a Hei>firate ad hoc body, called a District Educa- 
tion Council, has been established for eaeh district’. 
This bcxly, which consists of a few nominees of tKe 
Governor-in-Council and of a majority elected by 
school managements and by local bbdies, recognises 
all elementary schools, assesses and distributes grants- 
in-aid ''to privatelv managed elementary schools, pre- 
pares schemes for the expansion and development of 
elementary education and advises the Education De- 
partment and local bodies on all matters connected 
with elementary educaition. All elementary Rchools 
are inspected by the officers of the Education Depart- 
ment, 

In Bombaij, each district board and each of the larger muni- 
oij)alitic8 has a school board which is generally res- 
ponsible for the control of primary ^^ducation and for 
the management of local board schools. The school 
boards consist of members elected by the local bodies 
and of representatives rf minorities, educational 
experts and women, together wi^th a few nominees of 
Government. The school boards recognise and aid 
privately rr^naged schools and maintain their own 
inspecting staff. All primarv^ schools, however, are 
open to inspection by the officers of the Education 
Department, 

In BcnqaL all primary schools are recognised and inspected 
by the officers of the Education Department. Grant-in- 
aid to privately managed primary schools is distributed 
by district boards and municipalities from funds placed 
at their disposal by Government. 

♦ More details are given in Chapter XVT, paras. 35 to 88, with regard to the 
control of provincial Covcrnmcntp and local bodiA. and in Chapter XIV. para. 23, 
with regard to the financing of mass education. 
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Tn i!ie United Provinces, educa^tion committees of local 
bodies are responsible for the maintenance, recogni- 
tion and aid of all primary schools. The inspecting 
staff of the Education Department inspects all primary 
schools, but the subordinate inspecting officers of the 
Department are subject to the general control of the 
chairmen of tl)e education corarnitlees. 

# 

111 tlie Punjab, the local bodies maintain, or recognise and 
* aid, ail primary schools, but all schools are inspected 

by the departoental officers. 

In Burma^ the control of primary education is in the hands of 
the local q^uthorities who may be either committees of 
mnnici[)al councils or district school boards or deputy 
commissioners in areas where there are no local bodies. 
These local authorities recognise all primary schools 
and give grant-in-aid co privately managed primary 
schools. All schools are inspected by the departmental 
of&sers. 

In Bihar and Orism, education coinmitteos of loc:al bodies 
maintain and manage all public schools and distribute 
grant-in-aid to privately managed w^hools. The re- 
cognition and inspection of all schools are vested in 
the departmental officers, 

Tn the Central Provinces, the control of boys’ ))rimary educa- 
tion is in the hands of local bodies, hut Government 
has retained responsibility for ttie primary education 
of girls. ' All schools are inspected by the de]:)art- 
m^mtal officers hut in four districts the deputy ins- 
pectors of schools have been transferred to the service 
of the local bodies as an experimental ‘measure. 

In Assam^ all schools are recognised Jind inspected by the 
departmental offic-vrs. Grant-in-aid to privately 
managed schools is given ihy the local bodies in the 
jjlains, hut by Government in the hills. 

Tn two provinces, the United Provinces and Burma, there is 
a Board of Vemacmlar Education wliich advises Gov- 
ernment on all matters connected with vernacular 
education. 

r 

2. XsDttgemBnt. — The following Table shows the number of 
])rimary schools in the provinces according to management. It will 
be noticed that in Madras, B^mgal and Bihar primary schoole are 
mainly provided by aided Agencies, while m the other povinces they 
are mainly provided by local boards. 
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Table XV. 


Total number of primary institutions by management and 
provinees. . 


Prov^ince. 

Govern- 

ment. 

• 

District 

Board. 

Munici- 

pal. 

Boi|rd 

Aided. 

! 

Unaided. 

Tot’ll. 



For Ma 

iei. 




Madras 

1,690 

12,306 

1.130 

28,816 

2,448 

46,389 

Bombay 

29 

8,934 

1,067 

2,193 

87 

13,300 

Bengal 

»7 

3.616 

167 

29,994 ! 

4.323 

38,197 

United Provinces 

14 

13,769 

737 

4,201 

107 

18,818 

Punjab 

15 

4,469 

260 

086 

192 

6,912 

Burma . . • 

24 

14 

2 

3,873 

mi 

3,913 

Bihar and Orissa . 

114 

2,213 

287 

20,861 

3,982 

27,467 

Central Provinces . 

9 

3,419 

302 

317 

142 

4,189 

Assam « 

184 

3,131 

36 

723 

304 

4,377 

British India 

2,317 

I 

62,628 

1,070 

, 92,104 

il,617 

1,62,666 



1 For 

Pemalns. 

t 



Madras 

33 

1 1,677 

367 

1,236 

87 

3,309 

Bombay 

5 

674 

1 609 

335 

12 

1,636 

Bengal 

22 

186 

61 

11,633 

2,821 

14,612 

Unitetil'rov.nc’es . 

48 

808 I 

106 

644 

15 

1,680 

Punjab 

6 

686 

204 

367 

79 

1,232 

Burma 

Nil 

1 

1 

604 

NU 

606 

Bihar and Orissa . 

6 


55 

2,380 

261 

2,790 

Central Provinccjs . 

241 

: 7 

1 

60 

23 

334 

Assam 

Nil 

* 

321 

16 

20 

63^ 

400 

British India 

:M5 

•1,390 

1^12 

17,149 

3,.350* 

26,682 
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The number of classes in primary schools and the length of the 
primary coarse vary between province and province. The follow- 
ing Table shows the number of classes in the primary schools in 
the different provinces : — 


. Tablr XVI. 


Number of classes in primary schools by provinces. 


- - 

Lower elementary 

Higher element an* 

.... » 

schools. 

sohooJg. 

Madras 

5 

8 

Bombay ...... 

6 

Lower primary 
schools. 

8 

Upper primary 
schools. 

Bengal 

3 

5 

United Provinces . • • . 

3 

5 

• 

Punjab 

•• 

4 

Burma 

2 

4 

Bihar and Orissa .... 

3 

5 

Central Provinces .... 


4 

Assam 

2 

4 


II . - -Obstacles to progress: necessity for good administration. 

H. In all (‘onntries, those who are responsible for educational 
policy l>ave to take into account conditions and influences which are 
largely beyond tlieir control and which often complicate their plans 
and make the execution of them difficult ; and while some of them 
are diminishing, others are [)ersiKtent, and plana for the advance- 
ment of educiition must be adjusted to them. It may be fair to criti- 
cise such plans on the ground that they are badly designed and inade- 
•Tuate, that they leave t(K) much to chan^’,e and do not provide the 
necessary safeguards for their sticcess, but it is not fair to criticise 
them because either their aim or their accomplishment is lower than 
in countries where the fundamental obstacles are less. 

In summarising and referring to those obstacles, both hero and 
elsewhere, it is far from our intention to suggest that nothing can 
be done or has been done to overcome them, fl^he moral w^hich we 
should wish to be drawn is that* in India, perhaps more than else- 
where, progress in |>opuIar education depends on good administra- 
tion, the careful adjustine’nt of plans to actual circumstances and 
the direction of enthusiasm into profitable channels. 
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4, The problem oi masB education m British India is preponder- 
antly a rural problem. Only 12*9 per cent, of the population of 247 
raillions live in towns, as compared with 79 jier cent, in England 
and Wales, 51 per cent, in the U . B. A., 42 2 per cent, in France and 
45'6 per cent, in Germany. In British India, 74*4 per cent, of the 
population is dependent on agricultural or pastoral pursuits, lO'l 
per cent, on industries and .5-5 per cent, on trade. There are only 
29 cities with a population of 100,000 or over (Bombay and Cal- 
cutta have each over a million), and 2,100 towns with a jxipulation 
of between 5,000 and 100,000, while the number of villages is npt 
far short of lialf a iriillion. Of the total village population over 
379,000,000 live in villages wiih less than 2,000 inhabitants. Over 
360,000 villages in British India have a population of under 500 
inhabitants, and their aggregate population is approximately 70 
millions. 

5. Primary education in towns is comparatively easy to pro- 
vide, organise and make efficient. Schools and staffs are larger, 
good teachers are easier to secure, and adequate supervision and 
iiispeciion enn be more easily provided. It is less difficult to 
cater for the needs of particular conitnutiilies or classes. On the 
other hand, sites and proper ‘elbow room’ for schools cost more. 

In rrral areas school units are usually small ; adequate 
staffing is more expensive ; the conditions of life are not 
attractive to teacdiers unless they are specially selected and trained; 
women teachers cannot, as a rule, live m villages unless circum- 
stances are excef)tionaily favourable; the leacfiers are isolated and 
the difficulties of administration, supervision and inspection are 
inucjh greater; and it is more difficult to secaire regular and pro- 
longed attendance of cdiildreii. 

0. In India, the great majonty of parents’ who live on the land 
arc poor, and tlieir poverty is aggia,va.teci by iin])rovidence and 
debt. Being illiterate and having an outlook confined almost 
entirely to (h('ir own snmnindings and the daily routine of life, 
miicdi persuasion is needed to convince them of the advantage 
of .sending their cliildren to scdiool and keeping them there 
long enough to receive efFhctive education, however rudimentary. 
Kven if stdiooling is free or school fees are small, the temptation 
to take a child away from scliool as soon as he is old enough to 
mind cat l ie or goats (which in an unfenced country has to be done 
l)y somebody) is great. 

Tn India, more than in most eonntrios, the general eeonomic 
position of tlie villager is unfavoura'blc to tlie spn^nd of education or 
an np]irociation of its advantages. If an appeal to him to educate 
his children is to be successful it must Vest on a concerted effort 
Ur make the school an instrument of villgge ‘uplift’, economic and 
social as well as intellectual. 
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7. Tb many provi races large areas liave a population density of 
less tlian 150 persons to the square mile. The following Table 
iilufifcratcs this point : — 


t 

Province. 

Percentage of total 
area of province 
having a population 
of under 160 per 
square mile. 

Pcroeritage of totaJ 
population of 
province living in 
such areas. 

f 

Baluchistan . < . 

100*0 

1000 

Burma 

93*4 

76*1 

' 1 

N.-W. F. Province 

1 

88*6 

71‘« 

Coorg ...... 

86*0 

77*9 

Assam . . * . 

731 

300 

Central Provinces .... 

1 

1 70*6 j 

! 

49*() 

i 

Bombay 

1 

60-4 i 

i 

29*0 


The scantiiiesb ol roads and means of (iorni\ninieation» physi- 
cal obstacles in hilly areas or deltas, and cliuiatic conditions make 
it (lifificult in many jirovinces to collccl chihlren into central schools 
and secure their regular attendance. This results in a inultiplica- 
tion of Kin all schools. 

8. Again, in most provinces there are advanec'd and backward 
areas, prosperous and jioverty-stricken areas. In prosjierous areas 
the provision of education lias not been diffK'idt, liiit in backward 
areas, owing to famine, l:u-,k of irrigation, low density of popu- 
lation, lac*k of c/>nniuinications or inaccessibility, the provision of 
education for the masses is very difticult. Owing to climatic and 
seasonal reasons, the population of large areas in the North-West 
Frontier Province and Pahichistan is nomadii'. in character and 
the permanent [irovision of schools is almost impossible. Similarly 
in otlier parts of India, particularly in planlation areas, there are 
sefifional migrations of whole connminitios. In the Hill Tracts 
and Agency Areas there are not only seasi.nal migrations, but in 
addition many tribes live itj almost impenetrable forest and jungle. 
In Madras, the Agency Areas have little or no means of communi- 
cation and in many cases arc almost unexplored, and even 
in the plains certain disfricts like the Ceded districts are always 
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an the verge of famine, owing to Ia<^‘.k of irrigation and frequent 
failure of the monsoon. In Boiiibay, practically the whole province 
of Sind is economically backward, and in Burma 30 per cent, of the 
total area of the province consists of Hill States and territories. In 
Assam, one-third of the province, is declared to be “Backward Hill 
Tracts” under statute and contains a population of nearly a million. 
Over 2,440 square miles of the province are unsurveved and even 
in the valleys heavy rainfall ftnd river torrents make communica- 
tions difficult. Generally, tlierefore, the backward areas call for 
a s])ecial and separate educational ix)lic.y. 

9. Regularity of attendance in India is prejudiced by epidemic 
and seasonal illness. E})idornic diseases are far more prevalent 
nnd persistent in India than in non-tropical countries and millions 
of the pojuilaltion are constantly incapacitated, for example by 
malaria. Tlic average mini her of patients treated at hospitals each 
year for malaria alone is over 7 millions. 

Tn riij'al areas, agenci(‘s foi securing good siinitary conditions and 
for jnediial relief are scanty and tlie provision of an effective 
s('hool medical ser-v irc is an ideal which is still far below the 
horizon. 

10. The piohlem tif ellVcIive school provi.sion is complicated by 
the harriers ot caste, hy religious, communal and linguistic difficul- 
lies. Such compli('jitions arc by no UK'ans unknown in other 
countne* , hut in many jiarts of India they are peculiarly acute, 
and they iiiqiede th(‘ (*oust ruction of a system of mass primary 
( diication whicfi oii grounds of social solidarity as well as on 
grounds of economy and effiricncx is now ^generally regarded as 
the best 1y[>c of public system," -a system under which tlie childi'en 
of all seciiocs of tlie jiofiulalioii sit together in the same s<.hool and 
eiijVn C(|ual opiKirt unities of edueation. The existence of millions 
of persons v\]io an* regarded by tlie maiority of the population as 
untouchable and who in some ])lac.es cannot even use all the pub- 
lic roads and wells creat(*s an edii(*aiional problem which it would 
he difficult .to parallel els^^where. Tn Madras, for example, large 
numheiH of schools ari' situated in areas which the Hindu social 
system does not permit a depressed class pupil to enter. 

W(‘ r-efer later h'l the comfilications caused hy communal and 
religious differences and the extent to which through insistence 
on segregate schools they arc respousible for the provision of an 
uneconomic multiplicity of school • units, and for the persistence 
of many unrecognised institutions which stand outside the public 
system. % 

The linguistic diffienltv also, even wh^re it does not arise out of 
rommunal difTcrenees and (he affection of communities for their 
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classical languages, is in India serious. Most provinces are divided 
into a number of linguistic areas, sub-divided into bi-linguaJ and 
multi-lingual districts. In the Agency and Hill Tracts there are 
innumerable language groups and tribal languages. 

11. Because of the^ peculiar circumstances, the problem of 
popular education in India is one which taxes to the uttermost the 
skill, ingenuity and energy of the, best administrators. In this 
and subsequent chapters we suggest that in a good many respects 
radical changes in the methods of dealing with it are required. We 
do not thereby intend to cast any reflection on the body of devoted 
public servants who in face of great difficulties have done their 
best. But the present time is critical in the history of Indian mass 
education, and nothing short of a Fitrong, concerted, and well- 
directed effort will redeem it from the waste and ineffectiveness 
which now exist. 


1 11. — Rapid Expansion. 

f 

12. We now review the quantitative progress which has been 
made during the last few years. In what folloAvs we give the 
main figures showing the number of primary schools, the number 
of pupils enrolled in the primary schools or primary departments 
of secondary schools, the percentage of those who are of school- 
going age and who are so enrolled, and the increase in expenditure 
on primary schools. 

13. Pupils. — We give first a tabular statement showing the 
number of primary schools and pupils. We have been careful, in 
Table XYIII, to give the number of pupils in the primary stage, 
and have theseby ihclnded not only the enrolment of primary 
schools hut also that of the primary departments of secondary 
schools. The figures show that, whereas the total number of pupils 
in that stage increased only from 6,404,200 to 6,897,147 during the 
1917 — 1922 quiiiqueiininm, the increase during the last quinquen- 
nium amounted to as many as 2,350,470 pupils, the enrolment 
having advanced from 6,897,147 to 9,247,617. These figures taken 
by themselves are encouraging. They suggest that the old-time 
apathy of the masses towards education is being rapidly broken 
down, that there is a growing desire for education, and that 
many parents, however poor, are now prepared to make sacrifices 
in order that their children may be educated. A satisfactory feature 
of the figures is that all provinces, to a greater or lesser degree, 
have contributed towards this® expansion. It is also significant 
that the advance, in the main, has been sustained and not 
spasmodic. Figures for^^girls are included in these Tables, but 
we shall discuss the special problems of girls’ education in a 
subsequent chapter, 
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tabm xvn. 

Recognised primaty schools for boys and girls and enrolment — IQSIS 

and 1927. 


Province and population (in 
millions). 

1922. 

1927. 

Insiitutiona. 

Pupils. 

Institutions. 

Pupils. 

Madras (42*3) 

Bombay (19*2) 

Bengal (46*6) . 

United Provinces (46*3) . 
Punjab (20*6) 

36.276 

12,622 

47,783 

16,840 

6.676 

1,546,786 

TO8,608 

1,435,906 

882,940 

318,337 

49,788 

13,835 

62,809 

20,398 

7,144 

2,215,707 

984,726 

1,741,604 

1,092,966 

454,668 

Burma (13*2) 

6,063 

200,648 

688,188 

260,412 

4,619 
i 30,247 

1 4,523 

238,837 

Bibar and Orissa (34*0) . 
Central Provinces (13*9) . 

24,656 

4,133 

941,676 

291,099 

Assam (7*6) . . . . 

British India (247*3) 

4,300 

160,072 

169,202 

6,310,451 

4,786 

189,348 

213,675 

8,256.760 


Table XVm. 


Boys and girls in primary stage of both primary and secondary 
recognised schools. 



Doji and girk in primary stage of both primary 
and aeoondarj achools. 

Girk In primsTy 
stage. 



Total number of pnpfls. 






1 

1S17. 

1922. 

1927. 

Increase 

alnoe 

1017. 

Increase 

aioce 

1922. 

1917. 

1922. 

•1997. 

JMedras 

1,416,790 

1,697,064 

2,251,833 

834,434 

664^,179 

298,173 1 

364,622 

696,697 

Bombaj « 

662,460 

809,347 

917,164 

234,706 

107,817 

s 

128.440 

16^030 

216,669 

Dcngal . . 

I 

1,687,273 

1,692,784 

1,942,742 

366,469 

848,968 

284,321 

£38,704 

416,411 

United PminceH . 

717.468 

869,894 

1.134,883 

416,034 

274,486 

60,907 

1 00,388 

110,216 

Pnnjal) . , 

361,306 

438,971^ 

707,713 

430,406 

368,742 

62,097 

69,676 

80,617 

Burma . • . 

301,070 

309,207 

863,802 

23,786 

74,686 

110,621 

Ul,4i9 

166,103 

Bihar and OrlBea . 

706,766 

716,600 

001,169 

388,434 

374,689 

100,133 1 

104,670 

116,786 

Central Provineee ■> 

317,868 

302,162 

341.614 

83,636 

39^368 

86,870 

88,688 

42,860 

Aseam • . . 


100,148 

836 >30 

^ 33,069 

46,801 

27,201 

20,234 

34,601 

Brltlah India 

0,404,200 

0,897, U7 

0,247,617 

2,888,979 

9,366,4:0 

1,116,402 

1,207,643 

1,761,607 


* Tbe flgarai for 1927 lor glrto l« tbo ttage akmfitfe aofc ATAiloble owing to n dianfro in 

clasgiflcatk»i ; the ttguree given are for all gltia voiler Inetmotlon^ over ttO per cent. o( whom are in ilte ' 
ptlmary aUge, 
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14. The following Tablee aiord material for eetimating the 
advance made towards the goal of universal primary education. 
The pc^ule^ion of each province at the time of the last Census in 
1921 is given, and from those figures have been calculated the 
number of boys and girls who should be receiving primary educa- 
tion, taking 14 per cent, of the total population as the most accurate 
basis for calculating the population of school-going age (six to 
eleven). The figures in Table XX dndicate that in 1927, so far 
as boys are concerned, Madras had already gone more than half way, 
that Bombay, Bengal and the Punjab had gone nearly as far, and 
that in all the other provinces considerable advance had been made. 
It should also be remembered that a large number of other b<^B, 
particularly in Burma, are enrolled in unrecognised schools where, 
presumably, they are receiving some kind of education. 

Table XIX. 

Population of school-going age, 

^ 14 per oetit. of total population. 


(In thousandB.) 


Province and population 
(in miUionn). 



j Boys. 

Girls. 

j 1911a 

1921 

1911. 

1921. 

Madras (423) .... 

• 

1 2,854 

i 

2,922 

2,043 

2,998 

Bombay (19*3) ..... 


1 1,436 

1,425 

1,321 

1,784 

Bengal (46‘S) 


1 

' 3,27 1 

3.381 

3,096' 

3,156 

United Provinces (45 3) 


3,424 

3,330 

3.129 

.3.022 

Punjab (20-6) .... 


1,508 

^ 1,6S3 

1,233 

1413 

BtlKiia(13'2) .... 

1 

866 

046 

830 

904 

Bihar and Orinsa (34 0) 


2,360 

2,347 

2,468 

2.4J3 

Central Provinees (13*9) . 

• 

970 

973 

978 

076 

(T’S) , , » . 



366 

465 

1 610 

BfitMh India <247*S) , « * 

v 

17,4419 

17,762 

l(l«092 

1M13 
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* Tabui XX. 


Percentage of population of sehool-gohtg age who are reeemng 
primary instruction by provinces. 


. Proviiwa and population 
(in miUioiis). 


Bo3rs. 

• 

Qirla. 

1917. 

1922, 

1227. 

il) 

1917. 


B| 

Msdna (42-3) . 

30*2 

42*6 

50*0 

1 10*1 

11*8 1 

17;2 

Bombay (10*3) . , 

37*2 

46*1 

• 49*2 

9*7 

l$'0 

16*2 

Bongol (46*6) ■ a , 

39*8 

37*2 

46*1 

9*2 

10*6 

W2 

United Provinces (46*3) 

19*2 

23*1 

30*6 

• 

1*9 

3?0 


Punjab (20*6) . 

20*6 

23*9 

44*7 

2*4 

4*6 


Burma (13*2) 

28*2 

20*9 

23*0 

14*0 

12*2 

16*4 

Bihar and Orissa (34*0) 

26*7 

26*3 

37*3 

4*1 

4*3 

4’« 

Central Provinces (13*9) 

29*1 

27*3 

30*7 

8*2 

3*6 

4*2 

Assam (7*6) 

36*6 

29*6 

36*4 

0*0 

6*1 

6*8 

British India (247*3) . 

30*3 

31*6 

42-1 } 

6*7 

7*7 

10*4 


(1) The fwrcentages are for all pupils io primary stages, mtntts idl girls in 
all institutions. The rei^ figures should be a little higher. 

(2) The percentages Me for all girU under instru^don. The real figures should 
be a little lower. 

15. Expenditure. — We cannot include in the Tables whidhi 
follow fi^nires for expenditure on pupils in the primary departments 
of secondary sc'hools, and therefore the total increase of expenditure 
on primary education is larger than the figures indicate. Moreover, 
since some jwovinc.es (notably the Punjab in middle vernacular 
schools and Bengal in middle English schools) have adopted the 
jioliey of providing much of their primary education in the primary 
departments of secondary schools, the figures do not accurately 
rejwesent the relative increases of expenditure on primary educa- 
tion as between the several provinces. 

16. The total expenditure on primary schools in British India 
has been as follows : — 


Year. 

1802 




Crores of 

0*96 

1807 




MO 

1002 




MS 

1007 


• • • 


1*66 

1012 




2*07 

1017 




0*03 

1022 


» * 


6*09 

1927 


S -S 


6*06 


The figures for the several provinces are also of importance. 
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Tablb XXI. 

Total direot expenditure on primary sohooh provinces. 

(Id IftkbB.) 


Firovinoe. 

1»17. 

1922. 

1927. 

Madras 

« 

• 


70* la 

106*49 

170*51 

Bombay 

• 

a 

• 

63-48 « 

14953 

108*83 

Bengal 

• 


• 

44*62 

64*08 

67*61 

United Provinces 


. 

28-80 

67*42 

84*31 

Punjab 

• 


. 

19-65 

34*32 

42*34 

Burma 

. 



10*36 

14*39 

20*07 

Bihar and Orissa 


• 

27-62 

36-15 

66-86 

Central Provinces 


• 

16-16 

28*22 

32*61 

Assam 

• 


. 

7*61 

9 12 

1118 

British India . * 


• 

293-14 

509-08 

695-22 


It will be seen that the expenditure has increased by six crores 
since 1892, and that two- thirds of that increase has been made 
during the last ten years. The fact that large additional sums 
have been demanded by Ministers, and that they have been voted 
gladly by the new Legislative Councils, is in itself encouraging. 
These figures suggest that there is a considerable and growing 
demand, that real efforts have been made to meet the demand by 
the improvement of existing schools and by the provision of new 
schools. The Legislative Councils have shown clearly and effect- 
ively that they are in full sympathy with the movement. 

17. Before drawing any inferences, however, from these figures 
as to the real progress in popular education which they represent, 
it is necessary to examine closely how the money has been 
spent. Has the quantitative expansion in the provision 
of money and in the facilities for primary education been accom- 
panied by elimination of waste, by improvement in the quality of 
education given, by a corresponding increase in the volume of 
effective instruction received? In other words, has the greater 
expenditure yielded a correspondingly greater return in educational 
value? 

IV. — The Pupils. 

18. Oansus figures — Literacy. — Primary education is ineffective 
unless it at least produces literacy, and the only definite material for 
ascertaining the prevalence of literacy in India is that provided by the 
Census. The position repealed ’by the last Census, however, was 
very disturbing. Unfortpnately for our purposes, this Census 
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was taken as far back as 1921, and therefore it is not possibld 
to estimate with any accuracy the effect which the large 
quantitative expansion of education during the last seven years has 
had on illiteracy. Between 1892 and 1922, the percentage of male 
literates of five years and over in British India increased by only^ 
1’4 per cent, (from 13*0 to ]4'4), and that of female literates by 
1*3 per cent, from (0*7 to 2*0). The percentage of literates of both 
sexes and all ages was only 7*2 in 1921. Progress has been 
extremely slow. The percentage of literates in some territories 
adjoining British India is greater than in British India, as the 
following figures show : — 

Table XXII.* 

Percentage of literates in 1921 in some territories adjoining British 

India. 



Itlales. 

Females. 

Baroda 

24*0 

4*7 

Trayanoore 

380 

17*8 

Cochin 

31*7 

11*5 

Ceylon 

56*3 

21*2 


We desire here to state our belief that there are large numbers 
of persons in the country who, though not classified in the Census 
as literate, not only manage their own affairs and those of their 
families competently but are fully capable of taking an intelligent 
part in public life. Inherited traditions, natural shrewdness and 
al)ility and practical experience assist many illiterate men to act 
as intelligent citizens and many illiterate w^omen to be good wives 
and mothers, ruling their households wdth wisdom and success. 

19. For the period subsequent to 1921, all that can be done is 
to estimate the probable effect of the schools on literacy by 
examining the conditions which prevail in them. Are those 
conditions such as to justify the belief * that a larger num- 
ber or a larger proportion of the pupils wdio attend Ahem are attain- 
ing effective and permanent literacy? We think it justifiable to 
assume that, on the average, no child who has not completed a 
primary course of at least four years will become permanently 
literate ; and, for our purpose, we shall therefore examine the enrol- 
ment of each class, to find out whether the pupils are progressing 
satisfactorily from class to class, and whether in large numbers 
they reach Class TV, 

20. Diminution in enrolment from class to class at the primary 
stage. — The following Tables show the successive diminution in 
numbers as we pass from Class I to Classes IV and V at the primary 
stage : — 

Table X^IIT. 

Primary schools and primary classes of secondary schools. 


1922-93. 

1923^24. 

1924-36. 

1 1025-26. 

1926-27. 

OISM I. 

Class IX. 

Class JU. 

Class IV. 

Class V. 

3.986,991 

1,879,986 

984,358 

• 710,896 

427,068 
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TABTiE xxrv. 


^hc proportion of pupils in Classes I, IV and V in the proninces. 



Bpys^ Sohools. 

Qirls* Sdbools. 

Proirinoe. 

Oassl. j 

1925-20. 
Class IV. 

1 

1926-27. 
Class V. 

c 

1922-23. 
Cttass I. 

1926-26. 

CaassIV. 

1926-27. 
Class V. 

f 

Madras . 

100 

26 

• 

11 

100 

I« 

9 

Bombay . 

100 1 

41 

36 

100 

31 

28 

Bengal • • 

1 

100 i 

11 

! 7 

100 

2 

1 

Unitad Provinoes 

100 

18 

16 

100 

8 

b 

’ 1 

Punjab . 

100 

25 

18 

100 

16 

12 

Burma 

100 

17 

9 

100 

18 

7 

Bihar and Orissa' 

^ 100 

14 

9 

100 

3 

2 

Oentral Provinoei 

100 

46 

16 

100 

23 

7 

Assam 

100 

17 

6 : 

100 

9 

4 

British India 

100 

19 

n 

100 

10 

6 


Table XXV. 

Number of pupils in hoys' schools by stages and provinces. 



CloBS 1. 

Clans II. j 

Class ITI. 

CUssIV. 

1 CUmV. 

• 1 

1022-23. 

1023-24. 1 

1 

i 

1924-26. 

! 

1926-36. 

1926-27. 

1 

1 

Madras . . 1 

1 

76*),772 

344,172 

243,888 

196,702 

1 

1 84,830 

Bombay . . . j 

262,274 

134,613 j 

131,607 

102,606 

90,638 

Bengal 

769,080 

277,235 

^167,912 

87,116 ; 

56,664 

United Frovinee^j j 

498,094 j 

149,807 

108,961 

88,218 

89,189 

Ptti^jsJ) . . . 1 

277,120 

08,104 

78,617 

87,088 

49416 

Burma 

146,862 

38,266 

30,197 

24.963 

12,891 

Bihar and Orissa 

351,194 

146,760 

66,032 

36,486 

81,491 

Oentral Provinces 

102,852 

i .67,468 1 

48,693 

46,700 

16,854 

Assam 

119,078 
t 1 

30,862 

27,538 

10,874 

7,644 

British India 

3«453,046 1 

1.218.766 

897, 6i2 

[ 

666,101 

998465 
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Tablb XXVI, 

Number of pupils in girls* schools by stages and provinces. 


Province. 

Class 1. 

Class II. 
1923-24. 

Class III. 
1924.25. 

Class IV. 
1925-26. 

OlassV. 

1926-27. 

1 

Usdxta 

116,015 

35,725 

26,091 

18,402 

10,076 

Bombay 

48,089 

26,383 

18,816 

14,728 

11»241 

Bengal 

196^84 

51,675 

^ 16,653 

4,239 

2,014 

United ProvinoeB 

42,70S 

0,078 

6,686 

3,27S 

2,428 

Piudab 

36,486 

10,076 

7,933 

5,762 

4,203 

Burtna . . 

22.934 

13,546 

4,608 

4,161 

j 1.670 

Bibar and Orissa 

40,646 

10,561 

5,128 

1,091 

799 

Central Provinces 

9,452 

6,022 

3,041 ! 

2,174 

619 

Assam 

10,258 

1,745 

1,199 ! 

i 

* 91i 

419 

British India 

533,878 

161,228 

86,846 1 

1 65,794 

33,683 


The diminution is enormous. For British India as a whole 
the figures in Table XXIII show that out of every hundred pupils 
(boys and girls) who were in Class I in 1922-23 only eighteen were 
reading in Class IV in 1925-26. 

21. The diminution is mainly due to two causes, which we shall 
term ' wastage * and ' stagnation By ' wastage in what 
follows, we mean the premature withdrawal of children from school 
at any stage before the completion of the primary course. There 
is of course a diminution in numbers from clas8*to cls^s due to natural 
causes, such as death and illness, but the mortality figures show 
that such diminution must be small compared to the total diminu- 
tion. By ‘ stagnation ’ we mean the retention in a lower class of 
a child for a period of more than one year. Such stagnatkm 
obviously leads to the disproportionate size of the lower as com- 
pared with the higher classes. The figures taken by themselves 
do not indicate how far the excesrive diminution in numbers from 
class to class is due to ‘ wastage ’, and bow far it is due to 
'stagnation*; but our enquiries* show that by far the more potent 
factor is 'wastage*. 

22. In interpreting the figures it is true that some allowance 
must be made for special circumstances. A period of rapid expan- 
sion naturally results in an abnormal enlargement of Class I, and 
as a consequence, a temporary disprop<»*rion between the numbers 
in Class T and those in the higher classes. Again, in many pro- 
vinces a certain number of new admissions are usually made to'wrards 
the end of tfie school year with the result that the new reciuitB, 




4i 

while swelling the enrolment of Class I, cannot hope to obtain pro- 
motion till after the completion of the following. year. But even 
when we make all possible allowances and discount the figures 
liberally, :the hard facts of wastage and stagnation are shocking. 

23. We have now to consider the figures in relation to the 
acquisifcicm of literacy. On the assumption which we have made 
that on the average no child who has not completed a primary course 
of at least four years will become ^permanently literate, we find 
that, taking British India as a whole, the present system produced 
in 1925-26 only eighteen potential literates out of every hundred 
who joined Class I in 1922-23. How many of these will, in fact, 
become literate it is impossible to say. But we are told that in the 
Central Provinces in 1926-27, only 57 per cent, of the boys in Class 
IV passed the primary* school examination and “possessed the ele- 
ments of literacy”.* In Bihar, only 57,000 pupils passed the 
lower primary examination in 1927 out of 125,000 pupils enrolled 
in Class m. 

In Bihar and Bengal, owing to the immense preponderance of 
lower primary eibhools with only three classes, vast numbers of boys 
have no chance of reaching Class IV. Table XXTV shows that of 
pupils in boys' schools only 14 per cent, in Bihar and 11 per cent, 
in Bengal reach that class ; and of pupils in girls' schools, only 3 
per cent, in Bihar and only 2 per cent, in Bengal reach it. 

24. The wastage is thus, as we have said, enormous, and it 
involves an immense waste of money and effort. Beference has 
been made to it in Mr. Arthur Mayhew’s recent book on the Edu- 
cation of India ; and the Royal Commission on Agriculture expressed 
the view that under present conditions expenditure on primary 
education is largely wasted. If the annual cost of a primary 
school pupil is ^nt at Rs. 8, then in 1922-23, Rs. 2 ’91 crores were 
spent on pupils who did not proceed to Class II; in 1923-24, 
Rs. 0‘40 crores were spent on pupils who did not proceed from Class 
n to Class ITT ; in 1924-25, Rs. 0*29 crores were spent on pupils 
who did not proceed from Class HI to Class TV. The total amount 
of this ill-directed expenditure was Rs. 3*60 crores. The total 
loss for the four years amounts approximately to Rs. 14*4 crores, or 
to 60 per cent, of total expenditure on primary scHools between 
1922-23 and 1925-26. 

25. Ralapse into illiteracy. — The losses due to wastage 
prevent all hut a few pupils from becoming literate, but even 
of these few it is not possible to say with any confidence that many 
will not rapidly relapse into illiteracy. It is impossible to give 
figures for such relapse but there is every indication that they are 
large. It is difficult to f'^orrela-te at all satisfactorily the Census 
figures for literacy with the figures for school attendance. But 

f 

♦ Momorandum on tho Devslopmfsnt of Education in the Central Frovinoes and 
Berar, page 2. 



tbof|«|K^ of mi wm appkmimdbia^ onl^lPR ^ tmUm 
papilii m ^ jlliro to $ciim fftam* 

mdioiillltl^^ btit ^ vftpid rokpao ifiw^ wtora^^^ 

The e!splanation of eixch rebpee ia Bitople. Betenttm^ . 
Jiteiucy acquired at the early ^ of ten or eliVen de]g||irite 1 
m environment, and the environment hf the great 
Indian pupils who leave schooliat the primary Wge is not ccrafttarive 
to sufeh retention. The parents in th# village %ome are itsnaUy 
illiterate/ they are too poor to buy books, and attractive vemacuttir 
literature and periodical* suitable for children are not available, 
though^thcre are vernacular books which might be read by children 
undej^ religious impulse. 

Adult work* — Sporadic attempts have*beeiL made, though not 
on a large scale, to encourage night schools, classes for women, 
laritern lectures, village libraries and so but very HMe has been 
aitenipied on a s} stematic basis. Some idea of the present extent 
of adult educational work is give^f by the following Table : — 


Taplb \XVU. 

Schools and classes for adidts by ptcmnces. 


Provinc«. 

Male^. 

Females. 

Institutions* 

Pupils. 

Institutions. 

Pupils* 

Madras • • 

# 


5^604 

161,691 

83 


Bombay . • 



193 

6,390 • 

9 

788 

deagol 


• 

1,619 

.10,873 

• 1 

155 

United Provinces. 



26 

723 

• • 

.. 

Punjab 



3,784 

98,414 

2 

63 

Burma • • 

a 


o 

147 

1 

86 

Bibar and Orisea 

m 


1 

74 

.. 


Central Provinces 



29 

689 

1 

269 

AMm , 



• • 

•• 

•• 

• • 

Total 


11,158 

289,001 

47 

1,361 


The hgures.4^ the above Tabb do not aceumtely indicate the 
real position since, while the majority of the schools in Bombajrv 
the i^nnjab, Burma and the Central PrSvinoes are schools 
educate adults only, ttbe figured for the other provinces ino^ik' 
large numbers of schools which admit children as welt «A aMta. 
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Oj#. Wj^i 

‘rjiuvj;jea% SettlemMls’ for educatjocal and social ^ork amot^ 
industrial workeE% 'Wheill the workers do not possess eve« the 
cements of literacy, teaching of such subjects as econo^oebs and 
history must tiecessariiy present great diffifulties. We shoi# men- 
tioD that there was in Bombay an Adult Education Societfu^with 


i no far as we aica«t(|ffe, 

^ ^ o^rri^d 0k ^ 

' knm&^tkrn mi k 

wm 0Wk Bt the Oberhof oi>nf6tenee%ii the ^ 

iSdiibatioB held in 1928 under Ube atiepieea of 
sdociation fo» Adult Education** K<3ir there any 


otiifer 0000 
jop<:0twm0 


the object of providing higher education for men and women earn- 
ing their living « but that the classes held by this Society werid^ii* 
continued after only a* few years’ werk.f 


27. Stagnation* — ^There is evidence that many pupils slag^ 
nate in a class for a number of years. The longer a child remains m 
one class the more he is discoura^ and, probably, neglected, while 
his continued presence at school only confers no benefit on him- 
self, but also afllcts adversely the teaching of the other pupiln. It is 
only fair to say that ^the task ot the (teacher in dealing with the 
children in the lowest class is made much more difficult by the pre- 
vailing practice of admitting cliildren whe!hever tbeir parents choose 
to send them to school. In some provinces a rule that children shall 
be admitted only at the beginning of a school year is under consi- 
deration. At our siiggestioto, the Education Departments of several 
[provinces have made a special investigation regaining wastage 
and stagnation in selected areas, and we are Indebted to those 
provinces for the valuable infonnatioii which they have given. A 
careful study of the figures supplied to us shows that very large 
numbers of pnpjls stagnate. It is common for children to remain 
in one class for more than two years, especially in Class I, and 
sopie children have remained continuously for as many as seven 
or eigbl^ years in the same class. The evidence furnished to us 
also clearly establishes the fact that wastage and stagnation occur 
to a much larger extent in rural areas than in urban ateas, and 
are also greater in primary schools than in the primary depart- 
ments of secondary schools. The lower rate of wastage and stag- 
nation is due to the greater efficiency of the secondary schools, 
to the more regular promotions and to the larger number df pupils 
who join secondary schools direct in Classes II, III and IV. 


27a. We have come to the conclusion that in all provinces the 
primary classes of secondary wjhools are produciK a number of 
literates, but that the primary ‘'schools are so larg^^^inefective as 
scarcely to influence the ^advance of literacy at al^^in ihe sense of 

^ ♦ Sed Bulletin 3CXXVI1I of tlie World Assooiation for Adult Bduoation, 1928. 
t Bombay Q. B*i 208«* 




tdJtai into HA , ^ 

on^ mm be expected ^ i , 

<rf ]||i^9pi^« ere approximately i 

BetigafeW 0^26 fiOO such school^ in Bfl 

26. ImgaSm ttkiadiiiee^'^We have relmned 
attendance^alieticd (Le., figures showilng the pro|>orti(%#|f adqel 
'httendance#for a whole sch(^ day to the poAlrble attends^^ d! ^ 
pupfe enrolled), because, in our opinio# and in #at of experienced 
insp^ters, it is not possible (to obtain reliable returns under existiitg 
condrtJbns. Accurate SUgistration of att^danoe cani^ot be sectired 
in attf^ country without a great deal of superviEson, and in India 
the machinery for checking it is wholly inadequate in relation to 
il|lE%1imber of schools aid their situation.* It is clear that sdicw>l 
attendance is^ and must he, frfisgular in places where climatic and 
conditions and the conditions of public health are so 


adverse 


F . — Provision and Sitrihution of scJiools. 

29. In considering whether tfie provision of scBools is adequate 
or not, it is necessary to look not%nly at tKe aggregate nvmber of 
i^chools But also at the manner of their distribuftion. 

30. Provision of schocflk. — ^In 1927, there were 162,666 primary 

schools for boys in BritilS India. In addition, there were 10,373 
secondary schools for boys, most of which Have primoSPy depart- 
ments; there were in the Punjab 2,Wi^ branch primary schools 
(that is schooJft ipitK only one or two classes, which are iinKed up 
with schools for older children and supervised by the Head teachers 
of those school^). There were also a large number of unrecognised 
schools in which some kind of education is given, numbering in all 
82,128, the majority being in Burma. • 

31. According to the Census of 1921, the total male population 
was 126,872,116 and the number of boys of school-going age i.#., 
between six and eleven years of age, was approximately 17,781,000. 
Th^ was thus one recognised primary school on the average fa 
every lOft* boys of school-going age. The Tiible below gl^es the 
corresponding figures for the provinces : — 


Table XXVUT. 

Arterage male population of school-going age per primary school. 


Madniv •• 


a a 

.. S3 

Bombay • • 

• • 

• • 

.. IIS 

BanSi^ * * 

• « 0 


.. 88 

PforinoM 

• a 


.. m 

Pmdab 

a a 


.. 266 

Burma 

m. a 

.. 240 

Bihar and Oriasa 

4 a 


.. 85 

Central Prewinoes 

a a 

«• 

.. 828 


% « 

t • 

.. 120 





tibam tbe mum aim mum^W 


Tas»m XXIX. 


^itentgearm terped by a boys' pnitt^ 


, ^ 

Itfadrjul 

• 


«« w 

Sy^Hika 

Bemlmgr *• « 


% • 

10*05 

fimgttl .V 




UniMd PioviQoes 


- 

5*06 

*. 

• .. 

• i 

16*80 


• ♦ 

V. 

59'W 

Bibar and Oriasa 

. . 

• . 

sm 

OntUBal Proviacea . * 

. . 

V . 

28*84 

Aaiani #« •• 


* . 

12- 10 

British Indians. .f 

• « 

• a 

678 


It should he letnembered that in the Panjtih tbere4H an exceptkoudly 
large number of middle vernacular schocm which are really enlarged 
prhnoty achoole, that in Burma the ilnrecognmd schools are more 
than four tunes as mtmenMs as the recogrdsed schools and that in 
Burma, tlie Central Provinces and Assam thero ttre large forest 
tracts wltich are very thinly populated. ^ 

88, The problem ^ school proviaibu divides itself roughly into 
two : (a) 'provision for the smaller villages with a population at 
under 500, which number oner 964,000, and (b) provision for tbe 
huger vilkges, with a population of over 500, and for tbe towns, 
vdiieh liogetbef number about 136,000. Accm'ding to the Census 
si 1921, 71‘8 per cent, of the populatibn live in the larger villiges 
(as dedhed above) And the towns. The rally provinces 'lif which 
mran than 30 per cent, live in the smaRer villages ore tbe United 
Provinces (35 per cent.) Bihar (36'.5 per cent.) the Central Pro- 
i^tsces (40 pr cent.) and Assam (.56 i«r cent.). The proMem of 
school provision in ,ihe smaller villages is very difficult. It may ho 
solved to some extent by the rapid growth of motor traffic and by 
the establishment of branch schools; but much remains to be done.' 

On the other hand, there is fevery reason to balivet that the vast 
majority Of tbe 136,000 towns and laiger villages ato already pto- 
vided with primaty school-units for boys, of which the total number 
is pver 162,000. Jn 80 per cent, of the -viHages with a 



T;\It <^'e3tiBteiice’'0f a i4oli<iol-%jiit 6om not 

aciteta mm not ^et f^y utiUs^> ^ increasci in im nniin-f 
pupik w^ W 0 ^ 1 (}^tten 4 , a tmiveraal cocnpulsory By^^t4tt ^ 
WmWi demand a vep lin^gfe iflbiiase^i the total^Wc^modatid^. 

It is also tm& that 4 better distribution^ schools is needed. Bni 
M e3^stej|Qe oC^^b many school-umts^ imfN^nt wd encou^agihi^ 

.V 

§4* DlstribuUcxh pf slboohl^r'-^cc^ding^ to many eomnetent 
jbi^ryers pr|maiy .^-hools are at pre^nt wry ailevep^dfstnbuted 
ind aiSitt## distribution is‘gt^.tly needed^> , ^ ^ \ 

^ ^ , -r ^ 

In ])engal^ E.^Biss, in his report on ISie 

expansion and improvement of ppima^ education^ re- 
/ ferred to the faulty distrihUiti^ of ^hdols, ^laid des- 
"'ijiibed how^^cl^ls were multiplying and* competing . 
with each other vgdierever tl^e "^achers cxmld reeeiw 
-feesy The Bengal Memorandum* |*ls4 states that 
'’* * *PFimary%5hools were distributed" "ie tinequally that 
^ there were large areas Without^ a school, while in 
others %ere many little ^hopls^ indulging |p cut- 
throat competition for "'the children.’* An,j^mspdi- 
Itor pf school, Bengal, stjpftes that '“in^ Be%^ 

^ primary schools are not establi^ed with due regariL* 
to local needs. They are stared generally by need^ 
teachers who regard them as tltein'pgrsonal psftperty. 
Pl^ty fac^on often"' an importani part in es^b^ 
nihing rival sctioMs - in areas vv?Jiere there are sonie 
thriving schools already fn existenoci In proaperpu# 
villages iporO sch^ls aire started "%han are actually 
^ quuriB, whereas in a poorer village, where there is a 
real need, no school exists. The result %that there 
is lach qif systematisaltion in the primary school system 
of Bengal*’. The writer also giv^ figures r^rihg to 
the average' area served by a primary school m Bei 3 g|l 
and states that * *a fclo^ scrutiny into the above figuri^s 
clearly goes to shpw ifchat what irneedfed in Bengal is 
npt a »hh«tan|ial increase jfi Ibhe number of primary 
^ools "biri'iKir dlsfl^utim on a well-defifeed 
\ihcr^mng!^liieiri'e^ where, neee^ry, and^^eir 'prqi^ , 
' '(V^and gy**^'”'^*^''*^** ' '' ' ' " '' 

'< 4 ^ ■'.'.••A/*’ ' 



rimlry'^d ]b(0i 

mi ruml^eaB^l^twedi^ daasie^pf 

^meil ja^^duth India in 
same nrlbe |^triel Ednxs^niilipb^^ 
to preveijf fte ay^la|)Bang # sohools/bint 
''•^wceessfuilly. In^ fepjfieiilji, '^Ilc^Vinnd^r; |ll!|^' 
miilttageinfnt like olt^ Been^ ai| euicih' a 
to be detrkiental to aided education, witli tbe reauit 
that th^te^as iSS^tL no expe^iaiiSt in sucK plaoW: 
\.i\\Bifiar, it is sti^ed ii| Jasf Qainq\Wi^| Beyl^w tHat 
^*mnch inbne;^a8TOe®Va8fed4n^li^^^ 

^ "* mti^chools”* while an msp^tor'4>f\5h#p6 J^pi the 
^SBxm pie!^|nce, xrotingSf conditioni*prfbr|pJ9w 
tends that ’ ‘theite was no.settlefl pdlicy of Ke of eetion 
knd^ecl^li^ Ifere opetfij^ fnire dr le$s hiij^Hazard mt 
»^lyse which requestsf for new flcii^ls We4k 

reeeivdfl regard {to tlje needs ofit^ 

as a whpl^ 4 il 0 flny locallfciet had moiSL^to &ie ^Sool 
while othelps had npne, and complaints were matfi^by 
of tW lattSfr tli^ it tkts^ibj fair to ^j^e 
no sclbools td the^, while the other IfcaliiSes had b'eerit 
' , provided w|jih I fehinhor of ach^ ^ 

''^' tir 4 !ie I^ovinr^s, reference Is iHade ij^ tKe Qbipqnen-’ 

‘ • nial i^view to '‘the bgenibg bf schools uni>q^l|p,ray 

Vr in uhsuttafore looiT^ties^, and iti the sarne it 

is kated that “many boards, %llegiiig^po%ftyi^fqr their 
ref usjil td meet tncreased demands from .^(didbls ^eady 
established, yet hastened Jto aid hf lavish ^-tits the 
establishment of the 13^ instffutibna?^ Axii liitthe 


pamphlet on ‘^Primary Education for everjf^fey^nd 
Gm” ipblished by the Go^rnment of tlib . United Pro- 
vince^ jn March , i| is sn^sii^ thalfci^i^ waydn 

which the layiOau can Help is tb aSst in thl^ama^a- 
matfton c^Bmall ^d^imeqonomio prinaaty StiHooIswhMi. 
>i^dn<|We prtnciraity toe % 

rel^oi;^ is triie^Hat an ecoas^ 



A^' %wih|i^- 'fecpf^ii 

rnadi&is »l||ft|b>vtoae«i frfjwBldi 
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Th« of ae ulauy as 33,000 segf^gate ipijia^i Ijdlopls t>f '* 

these tgr^» IB obviously an obstacle to an eftective distribution dl 
sohodlti^lt has been estimated tliat i# Bengal alone a policy of 
a«jP8»li(OTqint«yrouId save ait least '15,000 schools. ^ ^ 

Vfew piovinMs the need for providing sei^tate schools 
fj)r depressed YlasttJes^ d^tfrenc^ to eecial blmers has ilso^ 
affected tUe problem . Th« following TabSs show* tM ,pumbar 9 I 
Bp^ar|j^^maj^^Bchools tot ibebC ciasses. ^ 

M|bdf AS j, • ^ f • e a l(i^47Cf 

Bombay ^ <». >». 8S7 

UaH^ ^ 

^ Bibsit and Onasa *•. ^ ^ 

* 'jWe'a^ ateo’in some pto^iiOfm an apj^reciabk ndhil^^lrf' 
special Acogmsed minaty schogls which ntato p|OTii^flli to a Tafyn^ 
dc^hee fofanstruCTK^ hi tho*W>CTS of the'Hlnidh^ti|||ptt, 

«id in Pali. Tn'iiutmd, t<08ff3»Bognited jndf«s»N pruhffy 
j^s, 7(ttte«g^jx^|balup andjto^ihor.'fp 
eeeffltei JstrfialaB. ,U itoH tftw«w<f tfownce*, of 

hwg»»%t M HMniate flKvi«ii«vf^ 
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8chooIl)**%nd 

Beems to 0 de^ 

’^laQd for pat&hala#^ haa 'arii^ 

Hii^d^ls f ^ is to detecmiiio j||t. dxow {ipr 

deijij|l is bad»d t^n triw religious zeafo* upotf saoi^ 
rial or ot^tftl^reju^ice, tprt Jhere % no d6» 
that the la an iid^rtant/^Jf Him predo- 
minant uijudenying factor. Ddriiig the qutfiqummnm 
“ number of flinda patsiialas have been estab- 
lish^ ; they can hardly be considered aa spohfemeous 
in origin f ^Ruggeations for the^establiahmOnt of lt|£^ 
institulifons were blt^^oadcast from a few sources to chajri^ 
and boards throughout the provinces.”* 

har, tn© Director* of Public Instruction leveall^ an evei 
p difficult state of affairs. , 

0^ “During the year 19’26-27’’, he writes, “the number of |iiri. 

jpary schools of alJ classes, aided aaid unaidedi^ ^fell by 
.,223 b|it the nuniber of maktabs^nd Saifskrit patsh&Jas 
rose subs tan There is thus in^pro^less a move- 

^ ment for substitutihg for the viUage scho^ a liriety of 
schools intended for ttfae benefit of particillar otmamu* 
nhies. . . are^now, reaching a stage w|lS?efch 
village wants a primary achool^ ^ afedNl 

Sanskrit. pathshala. In ad^i^on.^.. 
e\ien at ' the lower ppnaarjMtage "^separate are 

for girlg^, and in many eases separate* sdbpoii' 
Iprihe children of„l^ depr^sed classe^, Thus# Ijl the 
poorest province of India we are asked to prorvide 
" primary schools for a^^ngle yilla^,^*f ^ ^ 

presented hy these schools is complect «an8^difficult'^ 
' we siiall dlficues the matter more thoroughly in a latet 

t "of effif ^ another, tlie iresen^teiSnre 
ir of effort ai^d mo^ on pa»8s.,edncarti<mil8>ai8sipft]^ vejnf’ ‘ 
iH-diredted distribotiop of jchd(2«, ^ 

' *** greatly retarded' wnfesB a Meftfl J»y»w of ^ 

wquiremonfaTmadT^i^tSL^' 

beft mA 

1 he disonss^in a wer chaptor^Jbu?^^ I 
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ihai th« iKtrangemTOte for pimary educsi^fon are gravely handi- 
capped by tine oeoeesity of making separate provision oil a large soiie 
for little boys and girls. This is one of the chief reasons why the 
number of aingle-teacher schools is so large ; and it is particularly 
unfortuniite that, in consequence, the girls* schools are ordinarily 
not only badly attended and therefore e:<travagant, but also in- 
effective. 

40, Inadequate utilieaAkm of existing echools.— There is also a 
great deal of waste of money* and effort owing to the small enrol- 
ment of many schools. There are very large numbers of b<^B 
who live within easy reach of a scliool ^and yet do not attend it ; 
while, as we have seen, tliere are also large numbers who come for a 
few months or for a year or two and then leave, before they have 
had any opportunity to become literate. It is in those provinces 
which have tlie largest number of s(*hools th^. the average enrolment 
is smallest. 

The average enrolment of boys* primary schools in the several 
provinces is given below : — 

Table XXXT. 

Average enrolment per hoys' primary school by provinces. 


MadrcM . . 

. . 43 

Bombay 

S9 

Bengal 

37 

United Piovinces 

55 

Punjab 

67 

Burma 

63 

Bihar and Orissa . 

32 

Central Provinces 

64 

Assam 

46 


41. The next Table is of greater interest; in it the primary 
departmenis of secondary schools have been taken into account and 
the distrihiUion of pupils between the several primal*}^ classes is also 
given . 

Table XXXIl. 


Average enrolment per class in the primary stages by provinces. 


Province. 

Glass I. 

Class II. 

Class III. 

Class IV. 

Madras . . 

25 

8 

6 

5 

Bombay * . 

25 

13 

11 

9 

Bengal . . 

26 

7 

5 

2 

United Provinces 

80 

10 

7 

5 

Punjab . . 

67 

28 

16 

13 

Burma . . 

66 

14 

0 

7 

Bihar and Orissa 

20 

6 

4 

2 

Central Provinces 

34 

16 

14 

12 

Assam 

31 

8 

8 

5 


In the Punjab^ there has been a definite policy of consolidation ; 
in Ifombay, there is also a large number of higher elementary 
schools and the pay and qualifications the teachers have been 
raised; and in b^ these provinces we find an enrolment 4n Ihe 

ft 
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higher primary clasBes far above the average. We also find a higher 
enrolmeut in tliese classes in the Central Provinces, in which the , 
policy followed has been rather to make the primary sohools efficient 
than to expand their number, The figures for the/3entral Pro- 
vinces are the more noticeaWe since there are no primary classes in 
the secjondary schools irt that province. 

4‘J. As we have seen from Table XIX, there are nearly 18 
million l) 0 y 8 of school-going age in British India. There are about 
fonr million boys in Class I, and if an equal number could be in- 
chiced or compelled to enter school each year and to pass on to a 
higher class each year uniil the end of the fourth year, the aggre- 
gate number of boys in the schools would soon be nearly equivalent 
to tlie mimher of boys of school-going age. But such a position 
would obviously not be attained without the provision of far more 
school accommodation *and the supply of far more teachers than 
are ]iow available. 

The Iiope of future progress dei)ends very largely on the adoption 
t)f some effective means for the retention of pupils at school for at 
least four years, 

43. Sftect recent expenditure. — The figures below show that 
in some of the provinces there has been in the last ten years a very 
rapid expansion in the number of schools. It will therefore be 
pertinent to consider how far this large expenditure of money and 
effort, resulting in an increased enrolment, has been followed by 
greater efficiency as shown by an incTease in tlie number of pupils 
rea(]in ^4 in Class TV. 

Table XXXHT. 


Tvcna.ie in (he number, enrolment and expenditure of primary 
schooh since 1917. 


Province. 

Increase 
in number 
of primary 
schools 
since 1017. 

Increase 
in number 
of pupils 
of primary 
schools 
since 
1»17. 

Increase in 
expend! « 
ture on 
primary 
schools 
since 
1017. 

Madras ...... 

Bombay 

Bengal ...... 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa / 

Central Provinces .... 

Assam . . . . 

10.215 
2,080 
10,843 
8,760 
1,811 
— *3,206 
6,241 
500 
5S0 

1 

{ 

850,886 ) 
882,108 i 

366,613 
407,153 1 
' 166,807 ; 

—17,802 
260,342 ' 
3,633 1 
31.867 

Rs. 

(In lakhs) 
100*3 
135*1 
23*1 
65*5 
22-7 

9*7 

28*2 

16*4 

3*6 

Total 

• 

50,6S7 

S,4S$.408 , 

1 

394*6 
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tabm xxxrv. 

Comparison of the enrolment and the ptoportion of the population 
in Class IV in 1917 and 1987. 


Province. 

Number 
of pupils j 

in Glass 

IV in i 

1917, i 

• 1 

Number 
of pujlils 
in Class 

IV in 
1927. 

Number 
per 10,000 
of pr)puta- 
tion in 
1917. 

Number 
per 10,000 
of popula< 
tiou in 
1927. 

Madras .... 

184,042 1 

230462 

44 

64 • 

Bombay .... 

90,382 

123,099 

46 

64 

Bengal 

126,057 

96,342 

27 

21 

Uziit^ Provinces * ' 

59,619 

100,869 

12 

22 

Punjab . , 

41,729 

82,911 

20 

41 

Burma . . . : 

38,207 

30.020 

31 

23 

Bihar and Orissa . 

22,058 , 

45,994 

6 

14 

Central Provinces . . j 

49,835 

50,854 

35 j 

37 • 

Assam . . . . 

29,809 ; 

i 

2:^,0 18 

44 

29 


44. In most provinces, there has been a marked increase in 
liie enrolment, though, the enrolment figures in Table XVIJI in- 
(ilude both the imjrease in existing schools and the •increase due to 
the o[K*ning of new schools. Table XXXI V, however, shows that 
the increa^se in the aggregate number of pupils in the schools is not 
redectted in a proportional increase in the number of pupils in Class 
JV, This is very disappointing. Assuming that all children in 
Class IV attain litemcy before they pass out of it and retain literacy 
afterwards, the death-rate of literates is such that the net increase 
in literates gained each year is much smaller than the figures in 
column 5 of Table XXXIV indicate. According to the Boyal Agri- 
cultural Commission — 

'*When calculations are made on the^ basis of information 
supplied by the Census reports it ;ippears that the total 
number of pupils in recognised schools who pass 
through Class IV is a little more than the normal loss 
due to death ammig literate males of twenty years 
of age and over. In the three provinces of Bengal, 
Bihar and Burma, the annual loss due to death exceeds 
the number of pupils in > Class IV.”* 

45. In Bengal, in spite of the addition of nearly 11,000 new 
schools and an increased enrolment of nearly 370,000 pupils, the 
number of pupils who reach Class TV has actually declined. The 
additional literates added to the population each year (without 
allowing for the death of any existing literates) represent only 0*21 
[)er cent, of the total population. In Assam, the number of 
pupils in Class IV is smaller by 7,800 than it was in 1917, though 
there are 31,800 more pupils in the schools, while in Madras, the 
increase in the number of children who can have become literate 
has been extremely small in propcartion to ^the general expansion of 

* iWpoft of the Boyol on Agrbidture^ page 521, 






expenditure and pupils. The number of pupils in Class IV has 
ali^ declined in Burma, though this is due partly to an actual reduc* 
tion in the total number of schools and pu^s. 

46. Slitgle-Teacher Schools.— The Boyal Commission on Agri- 
culture commented on jthe inefficiency of those schools which are 
staffed by a single teacher. They entirely agreed — 

“with those educational authorities who hold that no primary 
school can be efficient, which has less than two 
teachers. Unless the scliool which has at present ojie 
teacher can be provided with an additional teacher or 
converted into a branch school consisting of one or two 
classes only with the object of providing teaching for 
young children until they are old enough to walk to 
the central school, it is better closed, for it is both in- 
effective and extravagant.”* 

Tlie following Table shows the number of single-teficher schools 
iu the provinces : — 

Table XXXV. 

Number of single-teacher primary schools by provinces. 


1 

! 

Province ! 

1 

Total 

number 

of 

primary 

schools. 

2 

Number 

of 

single* 

teacher 

schools. 

3 

Percentile 
ratio or 
single- 
teacher 
schools to 
total. 

Madras . | 

49,788 

28,696 

67'6 

Bombay (local body ^hools only) . . j 

11,174 

6,462 

48-8 

Bengal . * . . . . • 1 

62,809 ' 

! 40,184 

76*0 

United Provincea 

20,398 

10,262 

60-3 

Punjab (boys* schools only) .... 

6,912 

1,601 

26’4 

Bunaa ........ 

4,619 

2,635 

65- 1 

Bihar and Orissa 

30,247 

21,615 

71-4 

Central Provinces 

< 4,623 

710 

16-7 

Assam 

4,786 

3,339 

60*8 


47. These figures show that approximately over 60 per cent, of 
the primary schools in British India are single-teacher schools. 
The ty{)e of such school varies coisiderably in the several provinces — 


In Madras, it has calculated that at least 20,000 of the 
28,695 single-teacher schools have four classes or more, 
•nie figures^ven in the Eeport on the Development 
* Beport of the Bofsl OcmnifMoii on Agrieolture^ Inge S20. 
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of EiemeBtary Education in tlio Madras BresideRcy, 
1927, reveal .the laot tl^t iliere mt fiEingle-teacbw 
schools with five classes and as many as seventy pupls 
in each, and othefrs with six classes and as nmiiy as a 
hundred pupils in each, ^ 

la Bombay, over half of the 5,452 local board single-teacher 
schools are schools with four (w* more dasses. 

In Bengal, over 89,000 schools of this type are tos\er primary 
schools with three classes in each. 

In the United Provinces, the full j^rirnary schools compris’e 
five classes, the infant class and (r'lasses I to IV, and 
the preparatory schools have only three junior classes. 
Of the 10,252 single-teacher schools, 7,886 are pre- 
paratory scliools and the inajdrity of tlie remainder 
are maktabs or pathshaias. 

In tlie Punjab, all the scliools of tliis tyjie have four classes. 

In Buf^na, there are 748 single-teacrher schools with four 
classes and 1,343 with more than four classes. 

In Bihar, there are 25,103 lower primary schools with three 
classes in each so that it is probable that nearly 
all ithe 21,615 single-teac’ber schools in that province 
are lower primary schools. 

In the Central Provinces, the majority of the single-teacher 
Hcdiools have only three classes . 

In Assam, the majority of the 2,339 single-teacher schools 
have four classes, but the geographi<”a-l conditions of 
that province probably account very largely for the 
existence of so large a pro]^)ortiorf of these schools. 

48. The restriction of a school to three classes ^diminishes the 
burden ou the teacher, but is not favourable to the production of 
literacy unless the children continue their education in some other 
school. In many provinces, the tendency is to regard the multipli- 
cation of schools of the single-teacher type as the easiest, if not the 
best, way of fwoviding fitcilities for primary education. The Madras 
(government, for example, accepted the recommendation of a con- 
ference lield in 1923 that advance should be made by a multiplica- 
tion of such schools. In consequence, 825 single-teacher schools 
were started in 1924, 2,038 in 1925 and 1,508 in 1926. Tn Bihar 
and Bengal, recent advance has mainly taken the form of a multi- 
plication of lower primary schools. 

49. On this matter we Imve consulted a number of experienced 
witnesses. It may be that, in favourable circumstances, with a good 
teacher trained in methods of plural (dass teaching, a school of this 
type serves a useful purpose, but we cannot think that there is tuiach 
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proHiifle of effective progress iii a system wliich depends so pre- 
dominantly on schools of this type. A teacher who is untrained 
and ot meagre qualifications and who can obtain Iktie or no 
assistance from the inspecting staff, cannot be expected single- 
handed to teach several classes with a large number of pupilSi 
very unequally distributed among these classes.''' 

<‘•0. Ephemeral character ot schoola, — ^In those provinces, such 
as Madras, Bengal and Biliar, whigh depend very largely for the 
supply of primary schools on those ‘private venture schools’ or pri- 
vately managed schools which are usually classed as ‘aided schools', 
the problem of the single-teaclier school is most acute. Not merely 
are many of the teacher-manager schools inefficient, but they are 
apparently most unstable in character. There is good evidence lo 
show diat large iinmbfisrs of ‘venture’ or ‘stipendiary’ schools are 
optuied and closed within short t)enods of time. Teacher-manager 
schools in particular apj)ear to be very unstable and often deptmd 
for their existence and (*ontiniiance on the ability or otherwise of 
the teacher to make his venture school a paying success or to 
supplement the profits of liis scIjooI by earning money in some other 
w'ay. 'Uhe existence of these schools also dei>ends largely on 
whether or not they succeed in obtaining grant-in-aid. 

[n Madras, during the year 1926-27, although 8,226 new 
boys’ primary schools were opened, as many as 5,479 primary 
schools were closed. Of the latter figure hO were (iovernmeui 
schools, 18 were municipal schools, 151 were local board schools, 
2,H75 were aided schools and 2,405 ww' unaided whools. During 
the five years 1923-27 as many as 25,937 boys’ schools were closed, 
of which over 50 per cent, were aided .schools. During the sauie 
period only 51 p(*r cent, of rhe aided primary scliools received gnint- 
in-aid for five yeors without a break ; a fact which further reveals 
the ephemeral iliaracter of the scliools. Although no figures are 
available, it seems probable that in other provinces the schools 
started under similar conditions must be no less ephemeral than 
those in Madras. 

VL — Curriculum and Teaching. 

51. The Boyal Commission on Agriculture, in discussing rural 
education, expressed the fallowing opinion : — 

“The idea that education in rural areas should bear a close 
relationship to the daily lives of the jienple is but the 
recognition of the truth that the environmen^t in which 
rural workers live is different from that of the towns. 

* On tbe question of single-tewjher schools reference should be made to the 
paper on Indian Education under the Keforms, by Mr. J. A. Richey, C.T.E., late 
Educational Commissioner with the Government of India. Mr. Richey is of 
opinion that single-teacher schobls are still indispensable in India, and that theacei 
are many good single-teacher scliools in India, although it cannot be denied that 
the task of the teachers in such schools is a hard one. {Asiatic SevieWf Jait< 
1029, page 89.) * 
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It is essential to the happiness and efficiency of 
children in the villages that their up^bringing should 
be in harmony with their environment, and to this 
end it is most desirable that every element in the 
edu(*ation they receive in their village schools should 
draw strength and inspiratioA from the life of the 
countryside.”* 

52. Much criticism has b^en levelled against the curricula 
adopted in the primary schools. A curriculum unrelated to the 
conditions of village life results in a divorce between the interests 
of the school and the interests of the h6)me and in the stiffening 
of the belief among the rural population that little benefit is to be 
obtained from the sacrifice involved in sending their children to 
school. Modifications in the curricula are dopbtless required so that 
the pupils shall read about things which are familiar to them and 
shall calculate the value of those articles which are in common 
use in the life of the village. But mere changes in formal curricula 
produce little result unless a corresponding change takes place in 
the attitude of the teaolier and of the |>erson who supervises and 
guides the tea(*her. It is not easy for a teacher to Wiangc methods 
of teaching which he has practised for many years, and it is not 
easy to breathe a lively spirit into the dry bones of routine. The 
Commission recognised that ithe road to their objective lay through 
a wise selection and an elective training of the village teachers 
rather than through mere changes in the <*.urricula. A similar 
opinion lias h(*e]» expressed in an official report ; — 

*‘ln fact, the iraining of the teacher is infinitely more iii 
portaut than the mere alteration of tfie curriculum 
One and the same curriculum can, for example, be 

interpreted in entirely different ways by two teachers 

who have not received similar trainwg. A teacher 
trained to have wliat. may he called a rural bias will 
make knowledge a living lliing in relation to everyday 
hapf)eningB in village life, while a teaclier without 
rural bias will probably never be able to make bis 
pupils appreciate that the acquisition of knowledge has 
some relation to actual life.”t 

53. In all countries, it is agreed that the teacher makes the 

school, and an examination of the conditions of service, the qualifi- 

cation and \fche training of the teacher is therefore of fundamental 
importance. 

54. Salaries. — The average monthly salary of the teacher in a 

primary school in the provinces, scf far us we liavc been able m 
ascertain it , is given below. ^ 

• Report of the Royal ConwniBeion on Agriculture, page 513. 

t A Report on the l>evelopment of Elementary pducotion in the Madras fre* 
sidenoy, 1927, page 28. 
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Table XXxVi. 

monthly pay o/ leaclwr^s in boy^* and girls' primary schools. 





Bs. 

a. 

P- 




.. .. 16 

4 

0 

Bomb«y 



< .. 47 

0 

0 

Bengal . , 


.. 

..8 

6 

0 

United Pivivinees 



.. IS 

8 

0 

Punjab 



, . 25 

g 

0 

Burma 



. . 33 

1 

0 

Bihar and OrisBa 



11 

5 

0 

Central Provinces 

• 


, . 24 

8 

t) 

Assam 



..14 

4 

0 

The jfigijres slioji' that the 

average 

monthly salaries 

in 

some 


pmvinrer< are alinoht iiKTedihly low, e8j>ecially when it as home in 
inim! that they cover all kinds of scdiools; local body wchools and 
prls’ schooh in which salaries are comparatively high, as well as 
aided schools in which salaries are low. In Madras and Bombay, 
’they cover uppei- primary schools which carry their pupils up to 
(Mass VllT, and winch are olivionsly not comparable with ordinary 
village K<jh(X)lK with tliree or four classes. I'hey cover head teachers 
ill city sciiools and assistant teachers in small village schools. Not 
only is there considerable variation l>eiween tlie several provinces, 
but; also between the several districts of a single province. On the 
other hand, in some provinces, the salary is supplemented by the 
fees of the pupils, which are paid in cash or in kind; or by aflow- 
ances for the performance of other duties, such as supervision 
ot the [Xist othce, teaching in the girls’ school or in a school for 
adults, or looking after the village library. But the effective re- 
muneration of the tea^^-her is not iiifrecpiently reduced by delays in 
payment of salj^ries and by the undesirable practice of transferring 
Iifm from place to place at considerable personal expense and in- 
convenience to himself. 

In Madras, the average fjay for all classes of boys’ schools 
only is Rs. 1.3-12-0, while the average pay of a teacher 
in an aided school is approximately Rs. 10. 

In Bombay, the scales of pay for primary teachers, running 
from Rs. 20 to T?^. 60, are far higher than elsewhere 
in India ; and this probably accounts for the 
fact that ‘wastage’ is far less pronounced in that pro- 
vince. 

In Bengal, the teachers in many of the aided schools can 
scarcely be said to receive salaries at all. In rlie 
Chittagong Division, for example, the average re- 
muneration bf a teacher in an unaided school is 
Rs. 3*3 and that of a teacher in an aided school is 
Rs. 6. ♦ 
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In the United Provinces, the minimum pey of a trained 
teacher in a local board school is Be* 17 and that cd 
an untrained teacher is Bs* 12. 

In the Punjab, the average salary is comparatively high, 
but 25 per cent, of the teacfeera in lo^ body schools 
receive less than Bs. 20. 

In Burma, conditions are generally satisfactory, since ap- 
proved teachers? whether in aided or in Board schools, 
are paid their full salaries from public funds/ and the 
minimum pay of an untrained teacher is as bi(^ as 
Bs. 25. 

In Bihar, the pay of primary teachers is so low that even 
in municipal sc^hools the average pay is only Eh. 18. 
In district board schools it fs Bs. 12-8 and in aided 
schools Bs. 9-9. 

In the Central Provinces, the average salary in aided sdiools 
is as high as Bs. 20-2 but in some of the aided schools 
it is as Iqw as Bs. 8. 

In Assam, the minimum salary prescribed for teachers in 
publicly managed schools is Kb. 12. 

56. Tlie untrained teacher is naturally paid a lower salary than 
the trained teacher, and there are as many as 138,460 untrained 
teachers in boys’ primary schools alone. Thus, the untrained 
teachers in boys’ schools who contribute more than half the total 
number, are drawing salaries ranging from Bs. 3 to Bs. 25, the 
latter figure applying only to Burma. If the untrained teacher is 
merely working as a pupil teacher in order to gain some experience 
before going to a training institution, a nominal salary may be justifi- 
able, but it is obvious tliat this consideration does not apply to the 
bulk of this class of teachers. It seems clear thnt good progress 
cannot be anticipated from a system in which the remuneration of 
the teachers is so painfully inadequate. 

57. Training. — ^In v ew of the large preponderance of aingle- 
feachcr w'.hools, of the lax attendance and of the alarming extent of 
wastage, it is essential that the teachers should both have initial 
qualifications and be well trained, but it can hardly be expected 
that any large number of such teachers can be secured in existing 
conditions of recruitment, training and pay. The next Table 
shows the total number of teachers in boys’ primary schools and 
the percentage of trained teachers. It should be borne in mind 
that many of the untrained teachers are comparatively old men, 
a legacy of the past, who cotild n 9 t benefit materially by a codrse 
of training, or are young men (some of them still boys under the 
minimum age of admission to the traifiing institutions) who are 
gaining some experience before r^eiving training. 

* Manual of Vecnacular Eduoational Rulos, ^urma, paffo 14. 
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Tak5» XXXVTT. 


'Percentage of trained teachers irt primary schools for boys. 



I 

1 n 

1 

1 

! Ill 

Provinoe. 

Total .Number of Percentage 


uomber or trained 

of tri«m(.*d 


teaohers. 

teachers. 

tecushers. 

VirtM- 

SS,954 

40,809 

48 

ftiblMtf ! 

30,4^7 

14,663 

48 

jB>eiig41 • » . 

61, 132 

15.671 

26 

United Provinoes 

35,332 

23,486 

66 

PuniAh 

11,668 

6,224 

53 

pMna . 

8,798 

2,612 

43 

Bfliarafad'IMiea 

39,060 

14,625 

37 

Ceuteal' Provhioee . * . 

10,000 

4,658 

46 

Assam 1 

6,045 

2.220 

36 

British India • 

288,694 

126,291 

44 


5S. Tfee fftftt thait only 44 pet cent, of the total number of 
teachers in primary schools for boys are trained is serious enough in 
>lself» but thk'defect is accentuated by the low initial qualifi* 
cations of those who have been selected for training. The next 
Table shows the general qualifications of those who have received 
training and were teaching in boys’ primary schools in 1927. 

Table XXXVIII. ^ 


Initial (fii&lipcaiione of trained teaekers in primary schools. 


Province. 

Total 
number of 
teachers. 

Passed 
Class 
, IV, 

Passed 

dam 

V. 

Passed 

Clans 

VII. 

Passed 

Class 

VIII. 

Percentage 
of trained 
teachers 
who passed 
Class VU 
or Class 
vtii. 

Madras . 


83,851 


25,550 


.2,472 

14*8 

Bombay 


30,437 

. , 

, , 

14,579 

18 

47*9 

BenMd . 
United 

, 

61, m 


•3,743 

1 1,763 


19-2 

Pro^ 

35,332 


3,665 

1«,871 


66*2 

vinces. 





wwieb 


14.668 

T87 

. , 

, , 

6.308 

36*2 

Bihar 


5,795 

1.696 

, , 

261 

1 

4*3 

And 

39,009 


♦4,477 

10,069 


25'8 

Misa. 



1 


OMMl 

Pto* 

10,047 

9»7 

. • 

8,600 


34*8 

yineee* 







Asshm , 

• 

6,045 

608 

• ' 

1,496 

•• 

24-7 


.Thus, out of a total of 283,319 teachers in the provinces there 
wore only 79,000 trained teachers (or 28 per cent.) who had them- 
selves compfeteJ the middje course. A very large proportion of the 
teachers possess general qualifications which are scarcely superior 
to those of the pupils in tjie highest class of the primary stage. 

* A QOntidefabfa attaiibcr of these heive only paesed the lower Primary exa* 
tnination (Claes HI). 
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£9. It IB mi mrpAmg ikai aericms tsdtixmxk km kmk imkM 
at the poor mafceriaJ iiecriiftted hf the anirtietitftQiis and nt 

the inadequate training gmn to them. 

In Bengal, ffehe G^tiru Trainmg ta&m «n any 

teac^bera they w«e al>le to e^jciwe, the quafifleiaitietifi 
often being only that of the lower primttry echocds, 
viz, bare literacy, though a middle flchool etandarfl is 
aimed at, and t^y do wifh this material what is 
fxwssible in one or two years. AH the Qkiru Tratni];ig 
Schools were staffed till recently by a head patidk 
on Bs. 18 and two others on Bs. 10 each.”® 

In the United Pr<mncee, Mr. Harrop states that *^the fact 
that the present teachers are the product o| jn- 
efBcient schools must be taken into account. TPhe 
teachers themseV^s have been trained on a severely 
literary cnrnculTim in schools where staignation in the 
infant classes is the rule and not the exception. TSTot 
having had experience of anything better they 
natnrallv ^eprodncp the mechanical, uninspiring, 
depressing teaching from which they ^themselves 
suffered in the infant and primary classes.”! tn con- 
sequence of the mefBciency of the old training classeiB^ 
the TTnited Provincps (tlnv^rnment are now reolacioF 
the “small isolated rla‘ases >^nith meagrelv nna lifted .8, n4 
remunerated instructors” by larger training clasaes in 
certain places. 

In Bihar, the elementary training schfxsls ”are in an un- 
satisfa^'torv condition for many reasons, of which the 
chief are the facts that many of jfchem arc situated in 
unsuitable places, the staff is inadequately qualified 
and the course is too short.”! 

Tn the Central Provinces ^ the Director of Public InstructioB 
writes “the teachers themselves are a product of 
very system which they serve to perpetuate. They 
have themselves been' educated, if education it ca^ be 
called, in primary schools staffed by teachers as hadly 
equipped as themselves. Thus, the process continue^ 
and I can see no hope of improvement until it is re- 
cogiMfled that in order to improve primary educariop, 
better eduen^ted men are required as teachers.” 

ftO. Tn those provinces in which the conditions and qualifications 
the teachers are most unsatisfaptory, the * vicious circle ’ is 
unbroken . The candidates for training are usually of poor quality 

* Memorandum on the Growth fof l^duoetion, 4. 
t A fiiHilier on Prfnmry TCdneation tn the TTnited 'ProvinccP, 1037, 

1^., page 
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because tbe ediiaUion which they have received iB poor end becauee 
the best products of the schools are not attracted by the prospect 
of inadequa^^'- pay when ^hey have completed their training. The 
training ^ tiK>se who do offer themselves is poor because the practis- 
ing schools are either insufficient or non-existent, and because the 
traini^ schools are st4ffed by men with qualifications scarcely 
8Uj>erior to those of the men under training. Thus, even the teacher 
who has undergone training is ineffective and the mischief of 
stagnation and wastage is yerpetuatted in the primary school to 
vjbich he returns. 

VII. — Inspection. 

61. In view of the conditions prevailing in the schools and the 
iow average qualifications of the teachers which have been des- 
cribed, it is of very grejit importance that the inspecting staff should 
be [Strong both in quality and in quantity if improvement is to be 
secured and waste reduced. A strong inspecting staff is required 
if close touch is to be kept with local conditions and requirements 
and if sound advice is to be available' to those whose task it is to 
frame an economical and well-directed plan of improvement and 
development. 'Tt is also required to stimulate among the people a 
desire to send their children to school and, more important still, to 
keep them at school for a reasonable period of time ; to prepare the 
way for compulsion, which can be rendered easier bv securing 
the active co-operation of the parents; to see that the teachers do 
their duty faithfully, regularly and energetically, and to check the 
attendance registers of the pupils; to safeguard the children of the 
depressed classes and to ensure that they receive fair play; to 
encourage better methods of school organisation and teaching, 
both by advice given at the time of inspection (which should he 
held with some frequency) and by the holding of ‘refresher’ courses 
and gatherings^of teachers. The inspectors are the eyes and ears 
of the minister, the provincial officials and the local authorities, 
and from them only can trustworthy, impartial and first-hand infor- 
mation be obtained as to the work which the schools are doing, 
and the value which is being obtained for the expenditure of public 
money. 

62. So far as can be ascertained, the total number of inspectors 
and inspectresses employed by Government in British India de- 
creased between the years 1917 and 1927 from 2,209 to 2,147. This 
decrease has possibly been accompanied by an improvement in the 
quality of the subordinate inspecting staff, though much remains 
to be done m this direction. Yet during the period of this reanc- 
tion, the work has been enormously increased. The recognised 
pmnarv schools alone increa^Sed in number by over 47,000 
while ttbe enmlment of pupils at the primary stage increased bv 
over 2‘8 millions. The machinery which conirols primary educa- 
non has been reorganise^ and ifo adminisJration placed in greater 
degree in the hands of local bodies wKo cannot claim or be expected 
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to have much expert mastery of the difficult craft <rf working a 
system of primary education. Elementary Education Acts have been 
passed in eight provinces, courses and curricula have been revised, 
compulsion has been introduced in over 1.500 areas, programmes of 
expansion have been adopted, adult education work has been en* 
larged, educational expenditure has been largely augmented. 

63. Inadequacy of inspecting staff.— The average number of 
boys’ primary schools for which a member of the subordinate 
inspecting staff in the provinces is responsible is as follows : — 

Table XXXIX. 

Average number of primary schools per inspector. 


Province. 

1 

Type of inspecting^talf. 

Average 
; number 
of 

schools 

Madras 

I 

Deputy and Jtmior Deputy Ins- j 

per 

inspector. 

142 

Bengal . 

peotors. • ! 

Sub-Inspectors, Assistant Sub- 

172 

United Provinces 

Inspectors end Inspecting 
Maulvis. 

Sub-Deputy Inspeciois 

1 

< 96 

Punjab 

Assistant District Inspectors 

40 

Burma 

Deputy Inspectors and Sub- Ins- 

29 

Bihar and Orissa . 

pectors. j 

Sub-Inspectors .... 

106 

Central Provinces 

Deputy Inspeclors 

67 

Assam 

Deputy and Sub-Inspectors 

104 


64. The above figures, moreover, give an incomplete picture of 
the responsibility of the inspecting staff for t^e work of visiting and 
inspecting primary schools. In addition, the subordinate inspecting 
staff are responsible in most provinces for the supervision of middle 
vernacular schools, for vernacular training classes and for adult 
schools. If these are added in the provinces in which they are 
inspected by the subordinate agency, the figures for the average 
ninuber of schools to b© supervised by each inspector will be t— 


Madras .. .. ..160 

Bengal .. .. .. •• •• 177 

Uni^ Provinoea . . . . • . • • • • 100 

Punjab . . . . • • • » • • . . 80 

Burma .. •• •• •• •• ..31 

Bihar and Orissa .. .. •• •• ..111 

Central Provinces . . . . . . 61 

Assam . . . . • • • • • * • ■ 104 


A^in, in addition to the inspection of boys’ primary schools, the 
subordinate male inspecting staflF ir/ some provinces, notably Bengal, 
inspect large numbers of girls’ primary ^schools; and in most pro. 
virices the more inaccessible girls’ schools. 

65. Enles and regulations prescribe the number of visits (two 
OT three) wt^ich should be paid tp each ^mary school durii^p' tbg 
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ymt. In many cases, it is physically inxpossahle if h^ 

travelling allotmenis are Eiifficient) for an inspector to complete' bis 
duties, especially in those areas, such as kmam ta^ Bengal^ where 
seasonal conditions make lapid travelling imposaihle. For example, 
a siih-inspettor in Asstyn is asked to inspect 34B schools sitnate^l 
in hill /tracts three times a year, a total <rf 444 visits in 366 days. 
When the distance to be covered, the difficulties of travelling and 
the not infcequent insufficiency of aliQtinents for travelling expenses, 
are taken into account it is difficult to believe that the staff k duffi- 
ciunt even for the performance of the minimum routine duties of an 
inspector. t 

66. It must also be remembered that in many provinces the 
new arrangements which devolve administrative responsibility on 
local bodies throw on the subordinate inspecting staff a very heavy 
burden of adminhrtrative work in carrying out Die directions of these 
bodies or their chairmen. Generally s{)eaking, the subordinate 
inspectors, whether they are employed by the local bodies or not, 
have to work for the chairmen of lo(!al bodies and assist them In 
their duties as executive officers of those bdWios. We shall return 
io this subject later. 

In Bombay, owing to the transfer of the control of primary 
education to the new school authorities, there is at present a transi- 
tional period in which in some districts the Government inspecting 
staff has been replaced almost entirely by an inspectorate in the 
employ of the local authority, w^hile in other districts the old condi- 
tions continue. During our visit to Boona, invited the inspecting 
staff of that district to meet us and took the opportunity of examin- 
ing the nature and scope of their duties. There are about nine 
himdred primary schools for boys and girls in the difrtrict. The 
inspecting staff of the.local authority consists of one administrative 
officer and seven 'supervisors ; and there is one Government inspector 
for the whole district. There is no inspectress. Thus, the inspect- 
ing staff of the local authority have each, on the average, 130 
schools to inspect in the year, while a single Government insy^ector 
is required to see that Go\erament money is wisely si:)ent and distri- 
buted and that the teatdiing is efficiently carried out in nine hundred 
schools. 


VITI. — Remedies and Improvements. 

67. Policy of Ooncentration. — The facts and figures given in 
Section V of this chapter have shown in the first place, that it is 
very improbable that a multiplication of schools on the lines which’ 
have been generally adopted is rbsulting in a corresponding output 
of literates, and secondly, t^iat the opening of more small and under- 
staffed schools has often resulted in an increase of waste. Some 
witnesses, while realising ^'le ineffectiveness of the present arrange- 
ments, have pointed out that, even if the existing schools have made 
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lilitle bearflwtty against the forces of iiliteracy^ aoiaao ad^aittage has 
been derived from even a short period of sohooiiag in that paicenta are 
at lease acquiring u rudimentary habit of sending their cMidreit to 
school which, in the course of time, may grow into something better 
and induce them to keep their children at school longer. The aargn- 
ment is that some school, even a bad school, is better than nc^hing as 
a pioneer opening tiie way to ultimate, though distant, en%hten- 
meht. It is true that the usefulness of a school cannot always be 
judged by what it does when* it is lijrst started and that a school 
which begins feebly may grow into something better after a perigd 
of probation. But in view of the preseiji circumstances of Indian 
education, wo do not consider that the argument has any force. 
Although at the moment the apathy of the masses is being broken 
down and although children in much larger numbers are attending 
school, there is a grave danger lest the continuance of almost value- 
less schooling, such as the children receive in the majority of the 
single-teacher schools, will convert the parents into active oppo- 
nents of education, es[)ecially if any form of compulsion is applied, 
and that ajiatliv v\ ill ^become opposition. Moreover, with bar 
limited means, India is not in a i^osiliou eitlier %o tolerate any 
increase in this large volume of ill-diiected expenditure, or to wait 
indefinitely for an effec.tive increase c,f literacy. 

68. It is fortunate that the unremuiierative character of a policy 
of diffusion as op^K>sed to consolidation and improvement has now 
been recognised in most provinces. In Madras, after a period of 
very rapid expansion by means of single-teacher schools, it 
has now been decided “to concentrate on increasing the efficiency 
and effectiveness of existing schools before a further programme 
of expansion is adopted”.* In the United Provinces, attention is 
being concentrated on the improvement and enlargement of the 
staffs of the present sdiools. In Bihar, the Bii^ctor of Public 
Instruction concluded his Quinquennial lieview with the opinion 
tJiat “improvement rather than expansion should be tlie first consi- 
deration”. I A definite programme has now been adopted in that 
province for the provision of additional teachers in single -teacher 
scliools. Except in Bengal, therefore, the need for reorganisation 
rather than expa^nsion has been recognised in those provinces in 
w})ich there are the largest numbers of single-teacher schools. In 
Bombay, great attention has been paid in the past to the im- 
provement of the primary schools by providing well-trained and well- 
qualified teachers and by paying those teachers adequately. It is 
significant that Bombay is in the proud position of having by far the 
least wastage of all the provinces. Similarly, in the Central Pro- 
vinces, although the total provision ftf primary schools is inadequate, 
the existing schoolsi have been so organised as to keep the wastage 
figtires comparatively low. 

* Madras Q. R., pagf 77. 

t B&ar Q. R.^ 132. 
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G9. The lengUbanlng of Ihe priinary oourse,^The atreng^etiiog 
of the staffs of primary achodls ^ill not, however, be in itself a suffi* 
cieut remedy. From the figures already given, it has been seen 
that by far the greatest wastage in primary classes exists in 
Bengal and Bihar, in ^hich provinces there are large numbers oi 
lower primary schools with only three classes. It is clear from 
the figures (para. 20) of other provinces that a type of primary school 
with a larger number of classes has/esulted in a decrease of wast- 
age. The special inquiries made by some of the provinces in a few 
sfilected areas have also shown clearly that wastage and stagnation 
are less pronounced in pj-imary departments of secondary schooJs 
than in primary schools. 

70. In the Punjab, there has been a deliberate policy of im- 
proving the status of primary schools by the addition of two classes, 
so that the ordinary course will not be completed by a child at the 
tender age of ten or eleven and that he may be encouraged to stay 
at school until the age of twelve or thirteen. This is the policy 
which has led to the establishment of stdiools with six classes which 
are called lower middle schools and as such we classified under the 
Government of India statistics as secondary schools. The Boyal 
Commission on Agriculture were convinced by the reasons given 
in support of this innovation, and attributed improvement — 

“to the better leadership and direotion to be found in middle 
schools, to the fact that tlie teaching is therefore tar 
beitter, and also in no small degree to the stimulus 
larger numbers bring to the pupils themselves’*.* 

We quote a Table from the Report of the Commission : — 
*Table XL. 


Percentage of total ifumher of primary pupils who are reading in 
* shcondary schools, 1926-27. 



Primary 
pupils in 
primary 
schools. 

Primary 

pupils 

Total 

Percentage of 
total number of 

Province. 

in 

secondary 

schools. 

primary 

pupils. 

primary pupils 
who are reading in 
secondary schools. 

Aesom 

199,343 

26,687 

226,030 i 

11*4 

Bengal . 

1,399.635 

187,666 

1,687,101 : 

ll'B 

Bihar and Orisea 

875,666 

45,766 

921,422 

6-0 

Central Provinces 
and Berar. 

270,072 

46,184 

316,266 

14-6 

Punjab 

393,160 

330,064 

723,214 

45-6 

United Provinces . 

1 1,038,462 

18,044 

c 

1,067,096 

IS 


The figures for the enrolment in the schools in Madras and Bom- 
bay do not appear in the*^ Table, presumably because in both pro- 
vinces large numbers of pupils are enrolled in upper primary schools 
* Beport of the Royal Commisaion oa Agdoulture, page 626 . 
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{WiUbk aevm or eigliut clasfles)^ wJuch, tluwgh o lawwfi ed as primary, 
ceaJlj conei^Kuid to the oud^e veniacalar schools of the Panjsb. 

Tlaie Table daowft 4dii6 number of middle ^eraaouJiar 

ednoelti for beye, incMlmg the upper fxrtBaary sehoda iu Madrid 
a3w«l liombay, in the fiwineea: — f 

Middle 

IProvinoe. vemacidar 

^ SclfeOQiS. 


VMnm 

. . 

• 


.. i,daa 

Bombay . . 

. . 

. . 


.. 4,257 

Bengal • . 

. . 



47 

United ProvinoeB . . 


. . 


.. 626 

Punjab 

. . 

. . 


.. 2,114 

Burma 

. . 

• . . . s 


.. 1,102 

Bihar and Oriflea . . 

• . 


. . 

242 

Central Provmoea . . 

. . 

• • . • 

. . 

. . Z36 

Asaam . . 

, , 

. • 

, , 

.. 145 


Tine finei; tliat Bouiha^' has as maay as 4,257 upper primary schools 
shows that, m reality, *llie middle vernacular system is evt3i\ more 
sirtmgly estabii^ied m chat prt^vince than ki the Punjab. 

71. Tlie large number of primary pupils enrolled iu secondary 
sciiools in Bengal is due to the fact that, as the vast majori^ of 
the primary so“hools iiave only three classes, a large number of the 
pupils, whose parents desire them to receive some effective educa- 
tiou, join tile jniddle English schucds, of which there are 1,616. 

72. Branch schools. — We are aware tliat one of the reasons for 

tlie gieat inerease m tire number of single-teacirer schools in sonre 
provinces has been the desire that no village of reasonable sise 
should be leii unprovided with a primary sdmol. is doubtless 

a laudable motive, but the hard fact nemaifim that by following this 
path inoiwey^hich might be used ^U> much better effect ^^Isewiiere 
lo added to money which is already fpent on schools wliich are of 
little or no value. The defects of single-teacher schools and 
tile dMcntoies of requiring very young children to walk considerable 
dislaaees to school can be avoided to some extent by the method 
whidi has been adopted in the Punjab of establishing ‘branch 
sctrools’, with oiiae or two classes, m small villages, and of placing 
them ni^r tlie direct ^uper^Hwn of {the teachers in central or 
Rtizerain schools. There are at present 2,707 branch schools in 
the Punjab which are not regm^ded or daf^ified m separate primary 
schools, .but which are aftfcached as feeders to the ordinary primary 
or lower middle vemacmlar schhols, preferably the latter. By 
adopitSng me^^hod ^ -esq^anwon ft possible not only 

to avcnd the c^oub dieaidvaiitagCB of single-teacher primary Gdboobi, 
but also to wduee >pwa*»ge* ty be*<tter ajpes-vftSon. 
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73. Of^edttctttion. — ^In a previous section, it has been pointed 
out that the arrangements for primary education are gravely bandi* 
capped by tlie necessity ol making separate provision on a large 
scale for little boys and girls. It is a welcome sign that the practice 
of sending boys and girls to the same primary school lias been 
adopted in several provinces, particularly in Burma and Madras, 
and also that this difficult problem is being faced in other provinces ; 
but it is obvious that in some provinces any impetuous attempt to 
bring the girls into boys’ schools, without adequate safeguards and 
without a reasonable proportion of women teachers, would put the 
clock back and do more barm than good. 

74. The Teacher. — As we have already pointed out, the success 
or failure of any scheme of instruction depends ultimately on the 
teacher ; and far-reacHing improvements are needed in the quality, 
training, status and pay of the teacher before real progress can be 
made. In the first place, it is generally admitted that, as far as 
possible, village teachers sliould be recruited from amongst persons 
who possess and are likely to retain a synipathetic understanding 
of rural conditions. We do not, of course, wish to imply that selec- 
tion should be confined to any particular caste or castes or to any 
parlticular creed. In the Punjab, a policy has been adopted in 
recent years of staffing rural schools with teachers who have been 
recruited from middle vernacular schools, (preferably from those 
to which agricultural farms are attached), and who have been trained 
in an environment and by methods calculated to inspire in them a 
desire to take an active and intelligent part in the life of a village. 
In consequence, the new recruits are in close contact with their 
surroundings and are in a position to exercise a healtliy and pro- 
gressive influence on the rural population. 

75. In Bombay “and the United Provinces, attention has been 
focussed in recent years on the same need. In his rej)oi‘t on 
Primary Education in the United Provinces, Mr. Harrop has urged 
the need for special care in recruitment. 

‘'The teacher taught in schools, training classes and normal 
schools where little that is practical or has any living 
relationship with village life ^vas formerly admitted, 
has become an oultsider in the village. He is known 
as ''Munshiji”, a man versed in curious learning, but 
unversed in the practical business of the ordinary 
dweller in the village. The latter is thus Jed to 
believe that education is of little value save to those 
who will later adopt a means of livelihood dependent 
on their literary ability.... The task before thw pro- 
vinces is thus three-fold. First, to secure that the edu- 
cation in the rural vernacular sohools has a closer rela- 
tionship td the mass of the people ; second, to increase 
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the efficieii^sy of tbe existmg teapcbers so tiiai! tKo 
childrein shall not be dulled but enlivened in school ; 
and third, to ensure that all new teachers appointed 
shall be good practical educationists interested in roral 
life and conditions."* 

76. The sti’engthening of the vernacular course by a develop- 
Tiient of middle vernacular schools is an important prelim- 
inary to the recruitment of teachers who will be well suited to 
village requirements. It is disturbing, therefore, to findt that at 
present the great majority of primary school teachers have newr 
reached, in their own education, Class VJI or VTII of a vernacular 
school, after which if (they are successful they can be classed as 
^middle passed’ It must be remembered that a boy who progresses 
hteadily through the school course can reacl^ that stage at the early 
age of fourteen or fifteen. The present condition of the middle 
vernacular schools In the provinces does not in most cases even 
afford opportunities for pupils to complete an eight-class vernacular 
course. 

The following Table shows the number aqd strength of 
middle vernacular schools for boys in the provinces. 

Table XLI. 

Statistics of middle vernacular schools for boys by promnces. 


Province and population 
(in millions). 

! Number 
i of 

Institutions. 

Total 

enrolment. 

Highest class. 

MadraB (42*3) 

1,690 


VITI 

Bombay (19*2) 

4,267 


vni 

Bengal (46 S) . 

74 

4,714 

VII 

United Provinces (46*3) . 

626 

1 

60.440 

j 

Vll 

Punjab (20*0) 

456 

1,668 

] 326.871 

1 

VIIT 

VI 

Burma (13*2) . 

1,102 

1 71,767 

VJI 

Bihar and Orissa (34*0) 

242 

1 26,006 

VTl 

Central Provinces (13*9) . 

336 

i 60,776 

1 

vm 

Assam <7*6) 

146 

1 17.200 

VII 


In Madras and Bombay, there are no middle vernacular schools but 
I here are higher elementary schools witb eight classes. In Madras, 
♦ A farthtff Report on Primary Educal^on in the United Provinoea, 1927, 2$, 

paragraph ahpve* 
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th© candicbrtes for h^glior ©fementury tmmag m also recrui^d 
from middle E’tiglk!! scitoofe, while m Bengal lh«fe hr no possibility 
of remhting teachers from the middle* Ternaei^dw sdwrols since they 
hare practically ceased to exist. 

77. In Bombay, tlie United Provinces, the Ptrnjab, Burma, 
Bahar aaiA Assam, the swjcepted ^ualificatim^ fior adsniseion to the 
training dasses for primary teachers k. the Yecnacular Fiuiid 
examination.* The following Tabiei abows the number of capudir 
dates who appeared for thi.s ex^miinatioti in I9i7 and the number 
who paeseil. 

I Table XLiII. 


Statistics of Vfmiaouhf Final examirudion ^ 1927, 


Province. 

! 

1 Candidates. 

1 

Passes. 

Examination 

1 held at the end 
i of Chsas — 

! 

Bombay ..... 

12, IM 

5,581 

i 

Vtl 

United Provinces . • 

17,634 

10,102 

1 VII 

1 

Punjab ... . * 

9,273 

6,766 

: vin 

Burma ..... 

4,299 

1,690 

i VII 

Bihar and Onssa 

2,144 

1,634 

VII 

AsBam , . 

1 

1,017 

766 

VII 


The figures show how limited is the field for recruitmeiib ; and it 
is evident that in most provinces teachers with much lower quali- 
fications than a seventh class pass are selected for training. Lidtfelo 
improvement cipi be expected in the supply of suitable candidates 
for training until wastage has been sufficiently eliminated from the 
vernacular course to secure a steady flow of boys into the 
\ernaciilar class and until, in provinces such as Madras and Bengal 
which have no healthy middle vernacular system, much higher 
initial qualifications are insisted on. Madras has already attempted 
gradually to abandon its lower elementary training classes, but in 
Bengal the recommendation of the departmental committee on 
Guru Training Schools that the entrance to tire training schools 
should be middle English or middle vernacular passed does not 
appeal* tvapable of beiiig put into effect owing to the lowness of 
the pay offered to trained primary school teachers. 

78. The trahiing schools. — the quality of the candidates apply- 
ing im setection lor tracing m'low, so also is the quality of the 
training Tn most rrovinces, the period of training is foo short, 
tlie curriculum is narrow and the teasching staff is inadequately 
qualified. In Bombay ^nd the Punjab, reasonably satisfactory 
also paragraphs 58 and 50 above. 
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eflorts have been made to reform the training syflffcem, and in the 
Ignited Provinces, the extreme imj^rtance of improving tho syetMi 
has at all events been now recognised. 

7iJ. The best point at which to break ‘the vjcjons circle" is un- 
doubtedly tlial of the supply and training 'of teachers. Most pro- 
vinces are already saddled with large numbers of untrained and 
inefficient jjiitldie-aged tea<diers who (rannol be got rid of and will 
not disappear fi’orn the schools for many years. They handicap 
the schools not only because they are inefficient themselves, but 
because they exercise, eBj)ecially if they are b^iid teachers, a sterifis- 
ing and depressing effect on the youngdt* and well-trained recruit. 
Many of t hem aie incapable of much improvement by training, and 
for dealing ',vitb them and making them rather better tlian they 
are, inexpiuisive and makeshift devices may be useful. Obviously 
the young teaciiers can and ought to be trained. But, in our 
opinion, there is little liope of real progress in primary education 
waaless a dehnHe break is made with the jiolicy of inconsiderately 
wonltiplying schools, and of hastily expanding ineffective arrange- 
Rtents or improvising iiew ineffective arrangements, for training the 
additional teachers required. The mischief of such a course is con- 
spi:*uously illustrated by the present position of the United Provinces^ 
wfiicih resulted from the adoption of a f>oUcv of large scale and\, 
wni»'iedia.tie muJtipUeation of schools in 1918. 

80. Tt seem.'i to ns quite cleui’ that, as matters stand in lndia> 
effective arranj’ernents for tniining vernacular teachers must, gene- 
ra Ply speaking, firececte the ex|mn sion of primary schools; and the 
training of vernacidar teachers itself depends njxm a g(X)d supply 
of rejcniits from the mkhlle vernacular scIkkiIs. ITence money spent 
on expansion and improvement of middle vernacular schools and 
on vernacnlar training instilutioii.s will vield' a larger and liiore per- 
manently fruitful return than money spent on alnlo.st any other of 
the many fihjccts which are dear to the heart of the educatiomst. 
But efforts toirriprov(? the (piality of the leiichtTs cannot in the long 
run be successful unless steps are taken at the same time to place 
their remuneration and <‘ondition& of service on such a footing aa will 
enable the profession to attract and retain men of good quality. 
The figures given in para. arc significant, 

81. Befresher covmm and coniafaBeas. — ^Ijaudable effuits have 
been made in some provinties to stimulate in the village teacher l 
desire to improve his methods of teacMiig and to establisli some 
touch witli recent develojmients. This is most necessnry. Even 
under ideal conditions wlien the right type of teacher has been 
selected and well-trained, the piimary school teacher, jiarticularly 
the village teacher, is much isolated and must often he in need of 
gjiidance and encouragement. Journals for teachers in iibe 
vernacular, refresher courses, conferences and meetings of 
teachers’ associations c^n do much* to brighten tibe' Bvee 
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of teachers and improve their work. In several provimJ^Si 
refresher vx>ur8e8 are held at the training schools; and teach^fa’ 
meetings and conferences form an essential part of the programme 
of an inspector’s visit to any locality. In the Punjab, the teachers’ 
ijieeiings are not confine;^ to educational discussions but their activ- 
ities include functions such as the institution of teachers’ Ihrift 
societies atid rural games associations. Hea.lthy amusement and 
recreation are also a valuable feature of tliese gatherings. 

82. Changes in the curriculum.-^he ultimate object of all step.s 
taken to improve the provision and organisation of the schools is 
of course the improvement of the work actually done. There are 
welcome signs that atteini>ts are being made in most pro- 
vinces to review the curricula of vernacular schools so as to 
bring them and the ifiethods of teaching into greater harmony 
with the needs and conditions of village children. While in a 
primary school in India, little can be attempted at present 
beyond instruction in reading, writing and elementary arith- 
metic, and while the need of extending literacy is so great that for 
some time “thi;ft 3 R’s and no nonsense” must be the motto of the 
sch(x)ls, it Ik cKsential that the instruction should be related in the 
early stages to matters which the village child sees and knows and j 
understands. He sliould be taught to read and to do sums about 
things which are a reality and not a mystery to him. The great' 
majority of the villages are in urgent need of better conditions 
of life, better .sanitation, medical relief, freedom from debt, and 
social and in'fiellectual awakening. We therefore feel strongly that 
the aim of every village st^hool should include not merely the attain- 
ment of literacy hut the larger objective, namely, the raising of ffie 
standard of village life in all its aspects. A well-attended school 
directly related to the.'surrounding conditions can do much towa^dvS 
training the younger generation in ways of hygiene, physical cul- 
ture, improved sanitation, thrift and self-reliance. The school 
itself can as notable examples have proved, claim al leading 
and resjKicted place in the village community by directly assisting, 
in however simple a manner, in the provision of simple medical 
relief, adult instruction, vernacular literature and attractive recrea 
tion. Witli the present standards of teaching, hnildings and eqiiip- 
fnent, progress in these directions must necessarily be slow ; but the 
recent revision of training and school courses and the ohjectl^^e 
aimed at in the Puniab have demonstrated how far a determined 
policy can succeed. 

88. In ihe higher stage of the vernacular course, greater 
variety of treatment is possible and opporluuities of widen- 
ing the child’s horizon are ^eater. We refrain from discussing the 
agricultural training given in some of the middle vernacular schools 
of the Punjab, since the rfiatter ha.s been adequately dealt \yitK ip, 
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the Beport of the Bojal Gammis^ioii on Agriculture.* It is aigm- 
hcaut, however, that in acme of thei provinces attempts are now 
being made to provide training of a similar nature. Valuable 
tiainmg of this kind can be given effectively only in the middle^ 
vernacular schoerfs ; it is not easy to work it into the course of 
middle BngUsh schools, which is designed at present to prepare 
the boys for admission to tlie high schools and thence to the matri- 
culation. Unforffcunately, we, were compelled to abandon our pro- 
posed vi&t to one of the “agricultural-bias'’ schools in the Bombay 
Presidency, but were informed that schools of this type are proving 
a success and are being appreciated by# the parents. In Bengal, 
fifteen .schools have rec‘ently been selected for the experiment of 
agricultural teaching on the lines developed by the Punjab.! Simi- 
larly, in Ihe United Provinces, about iweTjty district boards have 
begun to experiment with agricultural classes attached to middle 
vernacular schools. Several missionary institutions in the various 
provinces have also adopted a curriculum and methods of instruction 
similar to those in use at Moga in the Punjab. f Bc e'nr feo - Gh aip t e r 

84. It is not our business to discuss the detailed organisation 
of school work, but there are a few minor remedies for defects which 
are being applied in various areas with success and which deserve 
notice. 

85. Plural class teaching. — ^In view of tlie very large numbei 
of existing single-teacher schools and in view of the fact that these 
schools cannot be all replaced or remodelled for a considerable time, 
tlje system adopted in Bombay and Assam of giving special instruc- 
tion in the training schools in the methods of plural class teaching 
(i.e., the way in which one teacher can best do justice to each 
of the several classes of which he is in charge)*i8 obviously benefioial. 
Suitable training in the handling of more than ftne class should 
not only improve the teaching in single- lea*cher schools, but also 
provide valuable guidance to ithe teachers now working in ‘branch 
schools’. 

86. The double shift system. — Both in Assam and in Bombay 

experiments have been made in the double shift system in which 
the scliool is divided by the teacher into two sections, each section 
only sitting for half the ordinary school day. Such a method en- 
ables the teacher to handle the infants and the more advanced pupils 
separately, thus improving the instruction given. We have been 
told that this expedient is proving a success in Assam, but that in 
Bombay it does not give satisfaction either to the parents or to the 
authorities. * 

We have been informed thiit the ‘proposals of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal made in connexion with the new draft Primary 
Education Bill include a scheme for working primary schools on 
*Beport of the Royal Commitfiion on Agriciiltiin», page 884. 
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A dboble Bliift both jshiltfS bouDg umi for the ot 

hcA H or one shift for hoys and the other for girk, aocordiiag to iocid 
rreeds. As a geoeral systmn for a whole province, the sdbeme 
contains obvioue dangers and did&cfuitieB. 

87. AdJusttniBiit ol ^thool hoars. — The adjustment of sdiool 
hours and school holidays to seasonal requirements has been f«Mmd 
in some provinces to be a useful concession to parents. The perma- 
nent adjustment of school hours to hours of labour is a more doubt- 
ful device, especially where ‘it affects children beiow nine or ten 
3 'hars of age. In some areas school hours are pennaiientiy adjusted 
or adju.sted only as seasbiial needs require, so as to enable the 
children both to work in the fields or factories and attend scbool. 
ISuch an adjusttneiit of school hours can onl}^ be regarded as a tera- 
poiary measure, and tlws form of remed 3 ^ should not, in our opinion, 
he allowed to obscure the fundamental principle that the proper 
place for young children during the day is the schotd house. In 
any case, children should attend school before, and not after, they 
have been engaged in work. 

88. Attentiu to the lowest class. — One cause for the great 
wastage and stagnation in the low^er classes of primary schools 
where there is more tlian one teacher is the habit of placing the 
lowest class in charge of I lie least <}iialified teacdier. This practice- 
has naturally resulted in the W'orst teaching being concentrated 
in the class wliere the most careful handling is required. The 
lowest (‘lass in India presents ^lecnliar difficulties, since hoys and 
girls are a draft ted at present at all ages and at all times of tlie 
yeat‘, and in consequence there is additional need for specual care. 
Tu Indian prirnary s<‘h(K:>!s, as they are at present, the maxim of 
‘the host teadier for the youngest children’ is specially applicable*. 
Mr. H. Hippie^ wbo js Insfiector of the Agency Tracts in Bihar, has 
paid particular attention to improvement of the methods of teaching 
used in niass T, as well as in other primary classes, and has also 
introduced the salutary innovation of confining school admission to 
a single month of the year.* It is clear from the figures which he 
placed before ns that considerable improvement can be made ou 
these lines.* 

80. Iiower Primary Examinatioas. — It ha^^ also been suggested 
lhat the jjilroductioji of Ijower i’riraary Oertificale examinations 
might provide an inducement for parents to retain their (children at 
school, at least until the lower iiriraary c;ourBe has been completed. 
But an effective ex.nmination on tJie large scale that would be 
required could not, in our opinion, be .satisfactorily controlled. 
(Moreover, we find no evidcmctt to show that in the provinces in 
whicli Lower Primary t^jeaminationa are held at present wastage 
has in consequence decreased. 

* Experimenta in Education in the Orieaa Eetwlatory iStaltos by 

Dip^, M.^., Boireau ^of Eiticattou 'Pompfaleifc 3Kb. 2^, publiifaed 

by the Gtovesaiaetit of 
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90. Baforcdd iHromottons.— It has been st^gested to qr that 
one method of preventing the great stagnation, particularly in 
Class 1, is to insist on no pupil being detained in a class for 
more than two years. We have been informed that there are a 
few areas in India in which such a method has been adopted, but 
such a device, if widely used, might lead to abuse and accentuate 
the unfitness of pupils in the higher ^classes. On the other hand, a 
careful supervision of promotions in each primary school as a facto 
in assessing the efficiency of the school and the teacher, might 
reduce at any rate that portion of the stagnation which is due to 
neglect and inefficiency. For such supervision a large and well- 
organised inspectorate is necessary. 

91. 'Village Uplift’ and 'Community Wcnk.’ — ^During the past 
few‘ years there has been a growing feeling*that the village scbod 
should not be regarded merely as a place in which the village 
Hchool-master teaches, and the village children learn, the elements 
of literacy, but that the schoolmaster and the school should become 
the main centres of village life. “The idea*’, writes one of our 
witnesses from the Pntrjab, “has taken root that thp village school 
should be a place of interest and activity with infiuences radiating 
from it to all the people in the village”. 

We find the same idea expressed in the important report of the 
Fraser rornmission* entitled “Village Education in India” pub- 
lished in 1922 ; and the witness in question, the Rev. A. E. Harper, 
is the present head of a middle vernacular school at Moga (to which 
a training class is attached) founded by the American Presbyterian 
Mission in 1911, which has done splendid pioneer work in the train- 
ing of village teachers and in the teaching of rural children, and 
has set an example which is now" being followed in a number of 
places all over India. 

Since 1921 Mr. F. Brayne, Deputy Commissioher at Gurgaon 
district in the Punjab, and his wife have attacked the same problem 
from another point of view with the object of devising “a system 
of education which will stimulate the educated not to flee from 
but to uplift village life, to strive for self-improvement instead of 
merely running away to the towns. ”t 

92. In their Report on Rural Education in England and the 
Punjab J Mr. B. Sanderson and Mr. J. E. Parkinson (1928) have 
Slimmed up these activities in ithe following words 

“At Moga, the inspiration was that of a shrewd and noble 
hearted missionary who was working for the good of 
the depre.ssed classes ; at Gurgaon, the inspiration was 

♦Th© Commiwion was appointwl by tniMionary organisations in Orest Britain 
and North Amerioa. » 

tVillage UpUft in India by F. L. Brayne, M.C., 1927. See sspeoially 

the paper read at the Lahore Ednoat^xml Conlerance in 1926 ; pages 115 to U2. 

t Oooaidoiial Beporls No. 15, page U (pubUsliec^bj the QovanuneDt lidia}* 
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th«l of a ^hepuLiy commiseioi^ who was ^teterimned 
to lift a backward district from the depths oi dM, 
disea^ and poverty. The methods and resaltli, how- 
eier, am very rimiiar, thou|^ the training at Onrgaos 
k MneWllM wider in its aj^cation and is finked up « 
more ckseeiy with the problems confronting the aevetal 

beneficent departments of Government [andj 

Ghakfcbar* has made its own contribiition towards the 
solution of the ’general problem. The main object 
has been so to tram the tubers of the future that the 
village sehoot shall become a centre of village life and 
progress. Farm work and village crafts are therefore 
encouraged at Gbakkhar ; but even more impoittant is 
the doctrine of service to the viliago community. With 
this purpose in view, the students under training face 
the jroblems of rural reconefruction by actual and 
prsictical work in the neighbouring villages in the 
matter of better sanitation, the instituticwi and main- 
tenance oi co-operative socfeties, the holding of 
chuBes for adults, the encouragement of village games 
and recreation and so forth. 

Tie expmrienial work in the Punjab has led to the establiah- 
nioit of similai centres at Vellore in Madras, Manmad and Ankles- 
war m Bombay, Bhimpore in Bengal and at Umedpur in ,the United 
Proriuce*;, and there are no doubt otliers to which our attention has 
not been drawn.! 

93. Another development has been the institution of village 
libraries. 


The Punjab Qainquennial Review states that the progress of 
these libraries (now about 1,500 in number) is promis- 
ing, though the lack of a sufficient variety of suitable 
and initeresting vernacular literature is a serious 
obstacle A deputy commissioner lias observed in 
thj’s connexion that some of the literature whidi he 
has seen in these libraries “would hardly tempt him 
to literacy even on a desert-island.**} We desire to 
emphasise the necessity of providing these libraries 
with books which are not only instructive but attrac- 
tive to the villagers. 


In Madras, in 1928, a Government grant of Rs, 30,000 was 
sanctioned for distribution to local bodies for urban and 
ruml libraries, ^ince 1925-26 grants are also being 
paid to village pailchayafs for the eststblishment and 


theGovBomieBi Noiro^ Sohool «t QluiUcbsr for the tfahiing teMim. 

RtifslIBde^eti, ralieabyA/B. VanBerw, 

(ranfsb 4. Il.» pagr 11. 
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makaimaxm W Tinife libcarids. Time im. WSf^ 
sme tiian 400 libisspleg of ithie tjrpe. 

The J5om5«f QviinqneiiDiel Eeview efc«te« ft«t *^witb e 

to encoomgfng^ tlfe prodxictkHi of ^irtiaiOiifaiir Steretoee 
cal<nilated to smt the i^de pt adillte who hap^ telf 
school after compieting the lower p ri m ti r y course etepe 
are being taken tp pet suitable hooka on oaeftil antqecta 
prepared and publiabed/’'’' 

In the United Pr<wince$, ''a^Oommittee was appointed in 
li^l by Goremmant to advise upon the Imt methoda 
of improving and xticreasing the number of pnUio 
libraries and upon the inauguration of a syalem of 
travelling and cimulatiiig ^raries in these pec 
In accordanoe with the recommendatfems of this Com* 
mittee^ Government in 1924 decided to establish as an 
experimental measure in 1925-26 circulating libraries 

in a few selected districts The experiment is being 

tried in four districts.’* ♦ 

94. The Eoyal A^^cultural Commission has commented 
favourably upon the activities of the Central 'Rfiral Community 
Poard and of the District Community Councils in the Pimjah : — 

*‘We are mncK attracted by the niral community movement 
which has recently been started in the Punjab. The 
Central Enral Community Board, the personnel of 
which is at present predominantly official, ^‘s Unread 
with a rural community council which has been set np 
in each district of the province. TKe memberdiip <tf 
these councils, in contrast to that of the central bojardy 
is predominantly non-official. Each council ie 
assisted in its work by the attendance of representa- 
tives of the... educational, agricUltiiraJ, veterinary an9 
co-operative officers. The Eural Community Board is 
financed by Government and its chief functions are 
to distribute funds to the councils and to provide liter- 
ature. The intention is that each district commnnitv 
council should co-ordinafce the propaganda woric of all 
the development departments. With this end in view, 
lantern lectures are organised for the villages and some 
councils have fostered an interest in natural hidtery 
through the circulation of charts. The Rural Com- 
munity Board has also defrayed the cost of preparing 
a film on co-operative subjects. The councils haira 
considerable freedom in expenditure. The Community 
Coiincil in the Gurgaoh district, for example, has subsi- 
dised dramatic societies in the villages. 

• BomiMiiy Q. B., page SIS. 
t TTnited Piwinees 0. B., page 6S. 

^ Beport of Boyal CnomMop^on Agri<<nltnre, page S05v 
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In other provinces a mimber of non-o&cial agencies are engaged 
in rural community work In Madras, for example, six rural 
reconstniction centres have been established by Ithe Indian Young 
Men’s Christian Association^, and a District Burai Iteconstruction 
Association with a number of branches in the dislfcrictB has been 
established at Benares in the United Provinces; 

95. In the uplift work in the villages women must necessarily 
play an important part, and in this connexion the Boyal Commis- 
sion on Agriculture have suggested the establishment of Women's 
Institutes as centres for educational and co-operative adfciyities as 
well as for mother and infajit welfare work. They also think that 
stich institiites would facilitate the employment of women teachers 
in village schools. The Poona Seva Sadan Society in the Bombay 
Presidency has already established a number of such institutes. 

96. The magic lantern and the cinema have introduced a 
variety and interest ‘into the education of both children and adults 
in remote villages previously unknown ; and the possibilities of 
increasing the variety and interest of education in remote parts 
by broadcasting seem very attractive. Mr. ferayne looks forward 
to broadcasting as an important factor in the village uplift of the 
future. We have received an interesting memorandum on edu- 
eatjonal broadcasting from Mr. G. C. Dunstan, formerly General 
Manager of the Indian Broadcasting Company, with an account 
of the investigation carried out in Kent at the expense of the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees in 1927. f At^ present tjlje 
Bpiiill number of transmitting stations, the cost of the apparatus, 
and the difficulties of keeping it in order make the use of broad- 
casting for mass education impossible in India on any large scale ; 
but it is quite conceivable that they may be surmounted before 
long. 

c« 

7X. — Compulsion. 

97. With the exception of Burma, all the provinces in India 
have, by legislation, indicated their acceptance of the principle of 
compulsion. The provincial enactments have varied in their scojje 
and character , but it is clear that India as a whole has realised that 
the goal of universal primary education cannot be attained without 
the adoption of the principle of compulsion. Sinee the late 
Mr. a. K. Crokhale introduced his hill in the Imperial Legislative 
Conncil jn 1911 the leaders of public opinion have constantly urged 
the .need of compulsion, and we have found in the reports furnished 
to ns no indication of hostility to<the proposal except on the ground 
of finance. 

t 

• Village rpKft in the Pnnjab, Asietie Review for J/mnaiT. l»m nan> I is 

t Published by the Trustees in 

' f 
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T}|8 /oUowiog Table shows the number of urban and rural areas 
ill which compulsion had been introduced in April, 1927 r — 

Table xmi. 


Areas under compulsion hy provinces. 




Areas under compulsion. 

Province. 

Date of 
* Act. 

Municipalities 

District Board 


• 

and urban 

and rural 



areas. 

aroa^. • 

Madras 

1920 

21 

3 


f 19181 



Bombay 

i 1920 y 

> 11 

. . 


t 1923J 



Bengal 

1919 

•• 



r 1919*1 



United Provinces 


26 

, . 

• 

1 1926 J 

» 


Punjab 

1919 

67 

1,499 

Bihar and Orissa . . . . 

1919 

1 

3 

Central Provincos and Berar . . 

1920 

3 

66 

V 



1 

Assam • • • • • , 

1926 

1 

1 ^ ^ 

Delhi • • • . 

^ ^ * 

i 1 


Total 

, , 

119 ! 

! 1.671 


I 


The Acts vary in the ages between .which children are 
brought under compulsion. In Madras, Bombay, the United 
Provinces, Punjab and Assam, the ages are 6 to 11 ; in BengaJ 
and Bihar the ages are 6 to 10 and in the Central Provinces 6 
to 14. 

98. Progress in the initial stages must necessarily be slow and 
difficulties are bound to arise. There are indications, however, 
that, apart from technical flaws in the sfatutes, the main difficulties 
up to the present have been due to lack of experience and, in some 
cases, of interest on the part of local boards, to the inaction or in- 
experience of attendance officers and committees, to unwillingness 
to make me of the power of prosecution under the Acts and to delay 
in the conviction of defaulters. These are not, however, insuperuble 
difficulties and there are hopeful signs that, with greater experience 
and with suitable modifications in*the technical machinery of the 
existing Elementary Education Acts, a greater measure of success 
will be obtained. 

•The Municipality of Delhi haa introduced compulsion in acpordnncc with 
the provisions of the Punjab Primaiy Kducation Act of 1(U9, 
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With a compubory, as with a voluntary system, much pro- 
paganda if needed, and we consider that the saocess achieved in 
the Punjab has been due not only to a vigorous application of the 
scheme but in large part to the manner in which the inspecting 
staff, the attendance copimittees, the parents and the public have 
been trained to regard the non-attendance of pupils at school as 
a seriouB social evil. 

99. Himicipalities. — In some provinces the application of com- 
pulsion has been confined by* statute to municipal areas only. In 
the initial stages this was probably wise. With a settled and cohe- 
sive population, with larger financial resources and with compara- 
tively efficient schools, municipalities are in a better position to 
apply compulsion than rural areas in which the villages and popula- 
tion are scattered, the ^nanciaJ resources are small, and the schools 
mostly unsuitable. 

In the Municipalities of Madras, Bombay, Lahore, and Banchi 
the figures show that compulsion has largely increased enrolment ; 
and in the municipal hoards in the Agra Division of the United Pro- 
vinces “the tot^l number of boys between six and eleven years o? 
age in attendance at compulsory schools is for the whole division 
...in excess of the numbers estimated in tKe scheine''.* 

100. Rural areas. — Very little progress has been made in the 
enforcement of compulsion in niral areas, except in the Punjab and 
the Central Provinces. Tn the former proving compulsion has 
been followed by increased enrolment and the reduction of wastage, 
and its application has been assisted by the extension of the middle 
vernacular svstem. Tn the latter province, pronounced success Has 
attended a number of schemes in rural areas, though in a few areas 
attendance has not appreciably improved. 

101. The and Compulsion. — The majority of the legislative 
enactments in the provinces have left the adoption of compulsion to 
local option. Under the Bombay Primary Education Act, however, 
power has been given to Government to enforce the adoption of 
compulsion by local boards in cases in which Government consider 
that the time is ripe for compulsion and in which the local boards 
have themselves failed to initiate a scKoiue. We understand also 
that the draft bills which are under the consideration of the Govern- 
ments of Madras and Bengal contaiTi similar provisions. It 
has been argued that the retention of the principle of local option 
ip essential in the interests of the fuit.her development of responsible 
ipcal self-government. Experience in Bengal, however, and, to a 
lesser extent, in other provinces shows that local option may result in 
almost complete inaction on thi» part of local bodies for a consider- 
able period of time to coipe. Tt seems clear that a mere enabling 
Rtatnfte will not provide any guarantee for the speedy and n'idespread 
applicatiori of compulsion. 

TTnHid Prrtvincew O. 
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la our o|)inioa, the r^i^pcmsibility for maBs education rests i«i- 
marily with tbe Btate ; and the provision of educational facilities^ 
for all classes of tihe coxomunity and for all areas should not be left 
entirely to the mercy of local authorities, who may be unwilling, 
either for political or other reasons, to im^^iate schemes by which 
compulsion uiay be financed, or who, owing to the backwardness 
of the area or the people, may be unable to devise suitable measures 
for compulsion on their own initiative. Accompanied by necessary 
safeguards, the power to enforce coijipulsion should provide local 
Governnients with the very necessary authority to supervise tjie 
eii^iajision of mass education in Ithe prov^ces in such a way that all 
areas a^nd all classes of the coinxnunity may benefit by the increased 
expenditure of public funds. 

ICh^. Necessary preliminaries to compuifion. — We have been 
much sti'uck by the feeling expressed in many places that 
an imriiediate panacea for all the defects wliich now darken the pic- 
ture of primary education is to be found in compilsion. Although we 
regard compulsion as essential to the ultimate success of any sclieme 
of mass education, wti realise tiiai the immediate and widespread 
application of c-ompulskm would present serious, * and in some 
places, almost insuperable financial difficulties, and that a sound 
system of national veimacnidr education can only be developed upon 
lines which jermit the consolidation of one position before 
another [Xisitiofi is attacked. In many places a drastic reorganisa- 
tion of the elementary system should precede any wide application 
ot compulsion ; for an impetuous and ill-considered application of the 
principle would inevitably result in much unprofitable expenditure 
oi money and even in an accentuation of many of the present evils. 
To compel children to attend or stay in ineffective, ill-equipped 
and badly staffed schools, such as are found at present in large 
numbers in many provinces, can only result in a serious addition to 
the existing waste (see also para. 67 above). This danger has been 
well illustrated by Mr. Harrop in his Beport on Primary Education 
in tho United Provinces. 

“For my purpose... it is sufficient to note that of the 49,800 
pupils in Class IV all but 8,000 or 84 per cent, were 
aged eleven or over. Suppose that one hundred boys 
between the jiges of six and eleven are compelled 
under the United Provinces District Boards Primary 
Education Act to attend school. On the proportion 
which holds at present, eighty-four at least will be able 
to leave school after attaining the age of eleven and 
before they have reached Class TV, and thus without 
having received any permanent benefit from educa- 
tion. 84 per cent, of the rfioney s})ent on compelling 
these 100 boys to att*end school and educating them 
.while at school will, under present conditioiis« thus be 





u 

wasted. These provinces cannot afford more wai^. 
.. Beal expansion must, therefore, be based on an im- 

proved primary education and compulsion must not, if 
waste and injustice are to be avoid^, go in advance of 
improvement/* 

103 There are other precautions which should be taken before 
compulsion is enforced on a wide scale. At present, the universal, 
siiiiultarieous and unconditional application of the principle of com- 
pulsion throughout the whole of any one province would probably 
be impracticable.! Its appliciation must therefore be partial and 
local in the first instance, and depend both on the willingness of an 
area to adopt it and its ability to bear its share of the cost.+ 

The question of what that share should be is important. 
If Government aid is given to all districts in the same ratio to the 
amount raised locally, it follows inevitably that the richer districts 
or parts of districts will forge ahead, and obtain an ever increasing 
share of the resources of Government available for educational pur- 
poses, leaving the poorer districts behind. The contrast between 
rich and poor districts or parts of districts will be accentuated ; and 
the poorer, which have just as much need of educational facilities 
and more need of help, may find that, being last in the field, there 
is no money left to enable them lo apply compulsion even when 
they arc ready to do so. The poorer districts or parts of disltricts 
should therefore be required to bear a smaller share of the cost of 
compulsion than the richer ones. 

If, again, compulsion under the Act is applied throughout a large 
area it also follows in most cases that very expensive provision will 
have to be made in isolated areas where there are very few inhabi- 
tants. 

In the Punjab, the practice has been ,to make the ratio between 
Government suBsidies* and the amount raised locally a variable one 
w^hich is fixed in reference to the resources and requirements of 
each district. ^ Moreover, the policy is not to attempt to apply com- 
pulsion throughout a large area, but rather to build up strong 
vernacular sdiools in rural areas and theti gradually to extend 
the sphere of compulsion from one village to another as soon as 
each single school area appears to be ripe for compulsion. It is 
probable that the employment of such methods is conducive to 
the rapid and equitable application of compulsion. In every 
province, to a greater or lesser extent, there must be already a 
large number of schools which are well-attended and in which, 
with some additions to the staff and possibly to the buildings, 
compulsion might be. applied immediately and economically. 

•Further Report on Primary Education in the TTnited Provinces, 1927, page 8. 

tSeealso psra. 67 above. 

tit should be noted that wherever primary education has been made com- 
pulsory in India, it has also been made free. 

gA arrangement has been introduced in Bihar. 
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104. Paraiis’ Societiel. — The swecess ot schemes for 
voluntary self-imposed compulsion, such as has attended the work- 
ing of the Parents’ Societies in the Punjab has, we believe, given 
rise to the suggestion that a possible interim remedy for part of 
the evils of the present wasteful system might be the adoption of 
a form of compulsion which would aim obly at the retention of 
pupils in school for a stated number of years, once the pupils had 
commenced tlie primary course. The advantages of such a pro- 
posal, if it can be made elfeetive, are obvious, and its adoption, 
even allowing for the continuance of Stagnation, would enormously 
increase the number of pupils who reach Class V. The 
proposal also has the advantage that in* local areas in which the 
provision of funds presents the greatest obstacle in the way of the 
adoption of satisfactory programmes for advance, the additional ex- 
penditure involved in compelling pupils to continue in school would 
be comparatively small. Further, the great waste due to the un- 
economic character of tlie vast majority of the existing primary 
schools would be eliminated and a system would be 
established whereby at least there would be a reasonable 
chance of the majority of pupils at present in attendance 
becoming permanently literate. It might be worthy of considera- 
tion whether punitive measures should not he taken with greater 
vigour against those who send their children to school and cause 
public money spent on their children to have been wasted by 
withdrawing them from school before they have had the time 
to benefit by their schooling ; for, in the words of the Agricultural 
Commission, “it is more important to stop the wastage... than to 
strain after the last truant’*.* 

105. The adoption of compulsion is important and urgent as 
an effective means, of checking the wastef^ilness of the present 
voluntary and haphazard system of primary, education in India. 
If the problem is considered from this aspect, then again we 
agree with the Eoyal Commission on Agriculture that “it should 
not be difficult to convince local bodies of the unwisdom of 
failure on their part to obtain good value for money 
spent”.* Compulsion should be a means of reducing and not of 
increasing wasrt^^e ; and v^aste there must he unless there is at hand 
an adequate number of efficient administrators and inspectors whose 
business it will be to review the present resources, to make proposals 
for an effe(‘.tive concentration of schools and to make plans whereby 
money should be economically spent. 

1(\6. In flieseremaiks, we have purposely excluded the question 
whether and how far provincial r^^vennes, even if augmented bv 
the produce of local cesses, are adequate to finance a system of 
universal compulsion. We return to this subject later. 

♦Report of the Royal Commission on A^^nltnrc. page 524. 



CHAPTER 


Education lor the Directing Classes ;* Secondary 
Schools for Boys. 

1. Wd have dealt with masa education in some detail, but both 
Oil account of the eliort time available and for other reasons, we 
limit ourselves in dealing with secondary education to certain broad 
considerations. 

« 

• While the condition of mass educ.ation must cause grave concern, 
secondary education is, by*contra^t, well ad\Tinced so that, although 
there are many defects in tlie system, it is already making a real 
contribution towards the building up of a directing class. 

7 .--‘Chtssificatuni and controL 

2. Types of schools. — Apart from the middle vernacular schools 
which have already been referred to in the previous chapter, the 
secondary schools in India fall into three main categories : the 
middle JEnglish school (or the anglo- vernacular middle school, as 
this ty])e of institution is termed in certain of the provinces) ; the 
high Rcdiool ; and the vernacular high school, which is only found in 
Burma. In all provinces, the middle English school leads up to 
the high stage of instruction ; but the line of demarcation between 
the middle and the high stages varies in different provinces. The 
following Table shows how the stages are at present divided : — 



Length cf course in years. 

Province. 

Middle stage 

High stage. 

« 

Madras 


;t 

Bombay , , 


4 

Bengal 

:? 

4 

United Provinces . . . . . . 

4 


Punjab 

4 

1 2 

Burma 

:i 

:j 

Bihar and Ori.ssa 

2 i 

4 

Central Provinces 

4 1 

i 3 

Assam 

1 

4 


In Bombay and the Central Provinces, the middle English and 
the Jiigh stages together e?itend over seven years ; in the other 
provinces, over six years. 

8. The main differenc^es between the angle- vernacular and the 
vernacular course are that thei latter aims at being very largely 

* By “ education for the dinjcting olasBes ” wo mean the gystera of eeoondary 
and higher education referred to in paragraph 2 of Chapter 1 as designed to 
produce competent and trustworthy representatives and officials. 
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a complete course in itself, wliiie the former, as things stand at 
present, is mainly designed to lead up through the matriculation to 
the intermediaite and degree stages of instruction ; and that, where- 
as in vernacular scdiools English, if taught at all, is optional, in 
anglo-vornaculur schools, it is compulsory. » The actual teaching of 
English as a subject is commenced before the middle stage in 
Burma, Assam, Bengal, Madras and the United Provinces, but only 
at the middle stage in other provinces. 

4. In the vernacular high schools in Burma, English is not 
usually taught, though, the demand for English classes is stated to 
be increasing. In angJo- vernacular schools the medium of instruc- 
tion is usually English, but in recent years the movement for 
using the vermicular as the medium of instruction in subjects 
t:ther than Englisli has rapidly spread. *In Madras, since 1925, 
when the use of vernaculars was permitted as the medium of 
inmMuctiou and examination in all non-languitge subjects in the 
highest classes, a certain number of schools have adopted the 
\ernaciilar, and approximately one- fifth of the total number of 
Isigh schools are now using it. In Bombay, rhew majority of the 
high schools still use English as the inediurn of instruction, but 
since the year 1026 permission has heeTi given to the candidates for 
ihe Sch(,H)l Final examination to answer in the vernacular 
(|ueHtion-i)a[)ers in history and in a classical Indian language. In 
Bengal, all high schools, we understand, will begin to adopt the 
vernacular as the medium of instruction in 1030. Tn the United 
Provinces , .issani and the Punjab, the vernacular is used as the 
medium of instruction in the middle stage. In Bihar, almost 
all the high schools use the medium of tlie vernacular, but in the 
Government high schools dual vernacular and hhiglish .sections are 
maintained In the Central Provinces, all Government high 
schools continue to use English as the medium. • In Burma, in 
English and anglo-vernacular high schools, English is the medium 
of instruction, and English is also nse<l in the middle stage and 
in most middle Engli.sh schools. 

5. In all the provinces, except Bombay and the Central Pro- 
vinces, the high and middle English schools usually have primary 
classes attached to them. In the Punjab, it is unusual for a Gov- 
ernment high school to have a prejiaratory department, because 
the provision of primary education is regarded as l>eing within the 
scope of local bodies, who either maintain their own schools or 
award grants to aided primary schools and to primary departments 
of aided secondary schools. 

In addition 'to high and middle schools, there are in some pro- 
vinces intermediate colleges with high and middle and even 
primary classes attached to them, but the two intermediate classes 
of these institutions which follow the high stage, are everywhere 
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classified as belongi&g to the university stage except in the United 
Provinces. 

6. Control.^— JSot only the classification but the metiiod of control 
of secondary scliools vp,ries from province to province. Control is 
exercised in differenlfc provinces by or through three different kinds 
of authority, Government, universities and special boards. In most 
provinces Government exercises considerable control over secondary 
schools through the conditions attached to the grant of recognition 
oy aid. 

In Madras, secondary schools are recognised by the Director 
of Public Instruction on the recommendation of the 
inspectors. Government grants subsidies ifco recc%- 
nised publicly managed schools and the Director of 
Public Instruction grants aid to recognised privately 
managed schools. 

Jn each district there is a District Secondary Educa- 
tion Board consisting of elecW and nominated mem- 
bers, but its functions are purely advisory. 

All schools are inspected by the departmental inspec- 
tors. 

The Final School examination is the Secondary School 
lieaving Certificate examination, a Government exami- 
nation conducted by a Board consisting of members 
nominated by Government and of representatives of 
the two universities in the Presidency. With certain 
restrictions this examination is accepted by the univer- 
sities as ecpii valent to a university entrance examina- 
tion. T^ie universities make their own rules as to the 
subjects they reccjgnise and the percentage of marks 
required, and on the basis of these rules a list of candi- 
dates eligible for admission to the universities is pub- 
lished. 

The majority of the schools are managed by private 
agencies but local bodies maintain some schools and a 
■few model e<thool8 are managed direct by Government. 

In Bombay, the control over secondary schools is divided be- 
tween Government, the Education Department and 
the University. The Education Department recognises 
all schools for purposes of grant-in-aid and subsidies, 
which are sanctioned in the same manner as in Madras. 
Schools not recognised by the Education Department 
are del>arr©d»from presenting pupils at the various Gov- 
enrment examinationB. Umvmaiy recognises 

details afs given, Chapter XVI, paras. 85 to S8, with regard to thv 
control ot provineml QavmnwntB oad local bod^. 
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sdiools Icr the fwrpom ol psesdntixig candidates for the 
Final School exaxninatioii conducted by the Uni- 
versity. “ The University, tfarotigh the School 
licaving Examination Board, affiliates schools for the 
School-leaving examination. ’Before doing so, it 
satisfies itself from the report of a special inspection 
coTnniittee (composed of its own mesrabers) that a 
school is up to the required standard. The Board ia 
also supplied with copie© of the inspection reports of 
the Government inspecting officers.*’* The School 
Leaving Examination Boaw?# consists of twelve mem- 
bers, nine elected by the Senate and three co-opted. 
As in Madras, for the purposes of admission to the 
University a candidate has to pa^ in certain prescribed 
subjects at the Final School examination. 

All schools are inspected by the departmental inspec- 
tWTS. 

‘ Tt is the«declared policy of Government to maintain 
one full high school in each district* to serve as a 
model.”* Far the largest proportion of the schools, 
liowever, are x^rivately managed schools. 

In Bengal, the high schools in the Dacca University area 
are controlled and recognised by the Dacca Board of 
Tntermediate and Secondary Education, which is a 
body consisting largely of nominees of Government. 
The Board holds its own High School and Intermediate 
examinations. In the rest of the province the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta recognises high schools as qualified to 
prepare and send up candidates matriculation 

examinatiem held by the University. * Siibsi3ies and 
grants-in-aid to all secjcmdary schools are sanctioned by 
Government and by the Director of Public Instruction 
respectively. For this purpose schools are recognised 
by the Director of Public Instruction, 

The inspection of all scihools is carried out by the 
departmental inspectors. 

A feature of Bengal is the immense preponderance of 
privately managed (and often unaided) institutions, 
liocal bodies do not maintBin any considerable number 
of sehoois, 

fn the United Proeinces^ the Director of Public Instruction 
recognises secondary school^ for purposes of grant-in« 
aid and subsidy, but the Final ^dioal examination is 

4| ftbd 4^. 
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conducted by a Board of High Sdiod. and Interme- 
diaite Education which recognises institutions for the , 
purpose of its examinations and prescribes courses of 
study. It recognises institutions outside the province 
in areas* such as Eajputana and Ajmer-Merwara. It 
has no financial powers and its regulations are subject 
to the approval of the Minister. The Board is a body 
of tliirty-eight uiemb^rB, elected and nominated, repre- 
senting differe^it interests but largely composed of edu* 
cationists. The Aligarh and Benares Universities, 
while recc^gnising the examinations of the Boards, 
conduct their own matriculation or admission examina- 
tions subject to certain (conditions. 

Tfie inAi>eciion of all schools is carried out by the 
departmental inspectors. 

The majority of the schools are managed by private 
agencies cjr by fTOvernment. 

c 

I n the *Punj(i'b , secondary Bch<X)l8 are recognised by the 
Director of Public Instruction and are aided and subsi- 
dised by Government. Both tt-he matriculation and 
the School Jjoaving Ceiltificate examinations are con- 
ducted by a University Board. 

All scliools are inspected by the de|>artmental inspet'- 
tors. 

A remarkable feature of the provincje is the large pro- 
portiorj of high schools managed by Government, more 
than a quarter of the whole, which is the result of a 
Tleliberate policy of provincialisation. On the other 
hand, a large number of middle sclaxds are managed 
by district bofirds and private agencies. 

In Burma, all 8ch(X)la, other than vernacular high schools, are 
recognised by the Director of Public, Instruction and 
grant-in-aid and subsidies are sanctioned by the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction and Governme-nt respective- 
ly. The vernacular high schools are recognised by the 
district school boards which consist of members elected 
by the district councils. There is a Se<^ondary Scfiool 
Board of tw^enfcy members — twelve non-officials, four 
officials and four representatives of the University. 
This Boar^l conducts the English and Anglo-vemacu- 
4r school and middle school examinations and advises 
the Director of Public Instruction on all matters con- 
nected with secondary education. THe Director of 
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Public Instruction is Ohairman of the Board. There 
18 in addition a Coiincil of National Education con- 
trolling forty-four national schools which were origi- 
nally opened during the period of non-co-operation but 
now receive grants-in-aid' from the Education Depart- 
ment. 

The inspection of. all schools is undertaken by the 
departmental inspectors. , 

The majority of the schools* are managed by private 
agencies or by Government. 

In Bihar y high schools are controlled by the Board of Second- 
ary Education. This Board consists of twenty two 
members, some nominated by Government, some 
elected by Patna University Senate, and some by the 
non-official members of the Legislative Council. 
The Boajd has the power of recognising higK 
schools, Rul)ject to the concurrence of the University, 
for the purpose of presenting candidates at the matri- 
culation examination. The Board submits to Govern- 
ment the budget of the amount required for grants to 
the institutions under its control and distributes the 
grants. Tt has the right to initiate proposals and to 
he ( onsuUed on generarl questions of policy connected* 
willi the schools under its control. Middle English 
s(*hooIs are recognised and aided by the Director of 
Public Instruction . The Final School examination 
is llie matriculation, which is conducted by the exami- 
nation Delegacy for Secondary f^^hools constituted by 
the Universitv. The Delegacy also* condutds the 
Government School Leaving Certificate examination. 

The insfXJction of high schools is conducted by the 
Board of Secondarv Education and is carried out either 
by smail comnu'ttees apT>ointed by the Board or by 
the officers of the Education Department. All middle 
English schools are insy)ected by the departmental ins- 
pectors. 

The great majority of the scdiools are under private 
management. 

In the Central Provinces^ high schools ore under the control 
of the High School Educatioh Board, which consists of 
representatives of different interests, such as the 
University, the Legislative^ Council, local bodies. 





women and minoritieB, and of whidi the Director ot 
Public Inatniction is chairman. The Board has the 
power of recogiiiwing high schools and of prescribing 
courBes of »t\idy and text-books for high and middle 
Hchools. ^ It also conducts the Enal School examina- 
tion. Tlie Director of Public InWfuction recognises all 
secondary schcx)l8 other than high schools and grant- 
in-aid to all schools is given by the Education De- 
partment. * 

f 

The inspection of all schools is conducted by the 
departmental in specters . 

Few schools are maintained by locml bodies and the 
majority, are managed by aided agencies or by Gov- 
ernment. 

lii Asmvi, the jx>8ition with regard to the high schools is the 
same as that in Bengal, the high schools of Assam 
being within the jurisdiction of Calcutta University, 
far as the matriculation eiamination is concerned. 
For piir[K)ses of grants-in-aid and subsidy, all schools 
are recognised by the Director of Public Instruction. 

The inspection of all schools is carried out by the 
departmental inspectors. 

Local bodies maintain only a few schools and the 
majority are managed by private agencies or by Gov- 
ernment. 

7. The preceding paragraph shows that the powers of the 
universities in regard to the recognition of schools for the pur- 
pose of the nxitricidation examination and the conduct of that 
examination have been devolved in some provinces on other bodies. 
The change has taken place largely owing to the view expressed by 
the Calcutta University Commission and by others that while a 
university should be at liberty to exact such conditions and standards 
as it deems advisable from those who desire to enter its own classes, 
the recognition of schools and the conduct of tfie examination should 
rest with some other authority, although that authority should in- 
clude university representatives. It has been pointed out that by 
such devolution a university wmuld be relieved from many irksome 
duties and be able to pay undivided attention to the organisation 
and improvement of its own teaching. Even where the universities 
have retained compleFe control of the recognition of schools and of 
matriculation , steps have beeif taken by which the conduct of that 
examination, the prescription of school courses and the recognition 
of school®, have been withdrawn very largely from the Senates and 
Byndicates and placed in the hands of separate committees or boat^s^ 
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8. The following Table abows the total number of high schools 
anti middle English Schools by management and provinces : — 

Table XLTV. 


Sumher of hiph and middle English schools by management and 

provinces. ' 


Province, 

Govern- 

ment. 

1 

j Dtbtriet 

1 Board. 

' Munici- 
^?Brd. 

- - . « « 

Aided. 

Unaided. 

Total 

• 



For 

males. 




Madras 

1ft 

ISO 

60 

303 

6 

654 

Bombay 

28 

38 

ft5 

* 253 

68 

442 

Bengal 

46 

43 

6 

1,629 

895 

2,610 

United Pro\rinces 

49 

Nil 

7 

162 

31 

249 

Punjab 

82 

100 

28 

231 

78 

519 

Burma 

48 

4 

3 

20ft 

Nil 

261 

Bihar and Orissa . 

31 

27 

4 

331 

63 

466 

Central Provinces 

« 76 

! Nil 

42 

74 

14 

206 

Asaara 

23 

\ 7 

1 2 

108 4 

. 00 

200 

Britiah India . 

416 

1 407 

223 

3,38ft 

1,209 

6,646 



1 , 

females. 




Madras . . 

18 

2 

o 

77 

Nil 

1 

09 

Bombay 

iS 

Nil 

2 

09 

9 

i 87 

Bengal 

8 

Nil 

2 

77 

3 

> 90 

United Provinces . 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

ft3 

2 

68 

Punjab 

8 

Nil 

2 

23 

I 

34 

ilurma 

Nil ; 

Nil 

I 

57 

Nil 

68 

Bihar and Orissa . 

3 ■ 

Nil 

Nil 

17 

i 

! 21 

Central Provinces . 

2 1 

Nil 

NU 

17 

2 i 

21 

Assam 

6 1 

Nil 

NU 

15 

4 

25 

British India . 

51 ! 

i 

2 

13 

443 

24 

533 

f 


JJ. — Schools and Enrolment. 


9. Expansion. — Tlie following Tables show the increase in the 
number of recognised schools (high and middle English) for boya 
and their enrohrienl between 1917 and 1927 : — 

Table XLY. 


Number of recognised high and middle English schools for boys- 

British India. 


" " ' 

1917. 

1922. 

1927. 

High Sdaools . . 

1,584 

2,040 1 

2,444 

Middle Schools . * 

2,906* 

2,864 1 

3,201 

Total 

4,490 

; * 4,904 1 

5,645 
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Tabm XLVI. 


Number of high schools for boys by provinces. 


Firovinoe. 

1917. 

1922. 

1927. 

Madras . * . • 

188 • 

292 

342 

Bombay 

«« 122 

143 

187 

B^al 

707 

887 

IpOOS 

United Provinoea 

143 

184 

161 

Punjab 

♦ 136 

203 

301 

Burma 

1 68 

80 

149 

Bihar and Orissa 

100 

119 

136 

Central Provinces 

43 

1 43 i 

49 

Assam 

! 36 

41 

1 

45 


Table XLVII. 

Enrolment of high schools for boysaby provinces * 


Province and male population 
(in millions). 

1917. 

1922. 

1927. 

Madras (20*9) 

103,994 

124*988 

139,477 

Bombay (10*2) 

40,343 

47,779 

68*040 

Bengal (24*2) 

220*364 

193*343 

238,461 

United Provinces (23- 8) 

44*808 

46,103 

69,768 

Punjab (11*3) 

64,136 

75,776 

114,803 

Burma (6*8) 

18,093 

17,666 

40,251 

Bihar and Orissa (16'8) 

34*734 

24,645 

38,197 

Central Provinces (7*0) 

4,928 

3,021 

4*902 

Assam (4*0) 

13*481 

11*102 

15,299 

British India (127) • 

547*569 

559,258 1 

744,444 



! ! 



*The figures include pupils in the middle and primary departments, if any. 


Table XLVni. 

Number of middle English schools by provinces. 


province. 

1917. 

1922. 

1027. 

Madras 

189 

218 

212 

Bombay 

266 

233 

262 

Bengal 

1*610 

1*478 

1,616 

United Provinces 

85 

75 

88 

Punjab 

•135 

178 

218 

Banna 

100 

100 

112 

Bihar and Orissa 

r 230 

260 

321 

Central Provinces 

153 

150 

156 

Assam 

1 

113 

126 

155 , 
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Table XLIX. 

^Enrolment of middle English schools by provinces. 


FfDVinoe and niale population (in milUonB). 

1 

lOlY. 

1922. 

1927. 

Madras (20*9) 

Bombay (10‘2) 

• 


35,802 
21,641 
• 162,066 
10,964 
28,448 
14,164 
23,873 
16,168 
11,183 
328,7/i6 

29,097 

19,123 

27,583 

10,912 

Bcaigal (24-2) 

ITnitM Provinces (23*8) 

Punjab (11*3) 

Burma (6*8) 

Bihar and Orissa (16*8) 

Central Provinces (7*0) 

Assam (4*0) 

British India (127) 



110.412 

6,412 

36,912 

12,368 

19,616 

13,487 

7,867 

264,168 

142,684 

10,724. 

48,639 

17,292 

34,009 

23,311 

13,412 

349,233 


*The figures include pupils in the primary departments, if any. 

10. The next Table shows to what extent the addition of new 
high schools has been followed by an increase in the total number 
of pupils. • 


Table L. 


Average increase in number of pupils for addition of each high school 
for the period 1917 to 1927 by provinces. 


Province. 

] 

Increase 
in high 
schools, 
1917-1927. 

Increase 

in 

papils. 

— 

Average 
increase 
in number 

1 of pupils 

1 for each 
school 
adcM. 

Madras 


a • 


164 

86,483 

230 

Bombay . . 




66 

27,697 

426 

Bengal 




296 

18,107 

61 

United Provinces 




18 1 

I 

14,980 

i 832 

Punjab 




165 

60,728 

1 

368 

Burma 




81 

1 

22,158 

! 273 

Bihar and Orissa 


s * 

• * • 

36 

3.463 

I 99 

Central Provinces 

4 9 

• s 



—26 

i 

Assam 

• « 

• a 

• a 

9 

1,818 1 

208 
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Provision of new high Bchode in a province ought noimally to 
result in a proportionate increase in the number of high school 
pupils. ISie preceding Table roughly indicates whether this expec- 
tation lias been fulfUIed, though where the aggregate figures of 
increase are large they may be due to expansion of existing schools 
as well as to provision of new schools, and where they are small 
tliey may be due to contraction of existing schools as well as to 
failure of new schools to attract pi^)ils. The last column of the 
Table is merely an arithmetioa) distribution of the additional pupils 
among Ihe additional schools. But the figures do .appear to indicate 
that in Bengal, Bihar and the Central Provinces, the economic'* 
limit of the provision of new high schools has been readied, and 
tliat in those provinces, apart from undeveloped areas which are 
not supplied with high schools, the improvement and consolidation 
of existing high schoofs arc needed rather than the multiplication 
of their number. 

11. of scliools* — Although the provision of second- 

ary eehools may not be excessive in the aggregate, there is evidence 
that, in most provinces, their distribution is unequal. A recent 
survey in Madras has shown that there are many ill -attended and 
uneconomic schools in close proximity to large schools and that 
the more prosperous areas have heem favoured at the expense of the 
backward areas. Tn the United Provinces, and in Bengal in [)arti- 
cular, we have been informed in evidence lhal the distribution of 
the schools is very unequal. Tn the Punjab, there has been a 
similar unevenness, 1 hough steps have been taken towards improve- 
ment. The Annual Beport for 1925-26 states that — 

Tn tJie sphere of auglo-viTuacukir education, there has 
been the same tendency to encourage the forward, 
biTt. to discourage the backward. The result is that 
there is an ample, possibly too ample, provision of 
anglo- vernacular education iii the progressive and 
uihau areas, while in the backward and rural areas 
schools of this tyy'e are painfully few and far between. 
Perhaps the main and the most effective means of 
encouraging the countryside is the provincialisation of 
high schools in rural areas, which policy is beneficial 

to those areas in many ways iJuriing the 

last five years as many as forty-four such schools have 
been provincialised.”* 

III. — Ejrpe^dtture and fees. 

12 The following Table shows the total direct expenditure 
froin all eomv?es op secondary education by provinces. 

*Annual«fl6port, 1926-26, pi^ 14, 16. 
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Table LI. 

Expenditure an secondary schools for boys by provinces. 

(Inoluding middle vernacular sohoeds.) 


Province. 


1017. 1922. 1927, 


Madraa , . 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provin^'ea 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 

British India 


Rs. 

•47,20,243 
35,97,633 
8«,30.)72 
39, «0, 98.3 
33.79,680 

30. 08. . 368 

17.13.017., 
12,69,701 I 

7,28,064 
3,J 9,29,182 


Rs. 

76,01,789 

56.76.973 
1,02,84,804 

67,64,320 

08,76,785 

44,26,494 

23,39,590 

22,48,011 

10.88.974 ) 
4,87,26,90.’) I 


I Rs. 
i 89,77,6W 
I 75,10,232 
1,28,34,656 
77,85,027 
1» 13,60,303 
76,40,108 
32,29,683 
27,14,302 
13,12,097 
6,61,04,399 


rile ,pej’(^enta^'eH of increase in tlie direct expenditure of sec^ond- 
ary wliools, in the different i)rovinwK between the.years 1917 and 
1922 and l.f'twcen 1922 and 1927 were as follows 


Table LII. 


Pereentatje of inrrrnsr in. direct expenditure an secondary se-hoois 
for boys, 1917—1927. 


(Including Middle Vernarulat Schools.) 


Prov'ticf- 

1917—22. 

1 1922—2 

1 

Madras 

58' 9 

19'7 

Bombay 

55 0 i 

.34-7 

Bengal 

IP'O 

I 2i'8 

TTriiied Provinces 

• 69'9 

S 15*1 

P'UnJfab 

103' I 

1 63*2 

Burma 

47*1 

72'7 

Bihar and Orissa 

36*6 

380 

Central Provinces 

78-4 

20*7 

Assam 

40-6 

20-5 


The high figures for the Punjab are mainly due to the policj 
of coBvertipg }>riniary scIkioIb into lower middle vernacular schools 
which are classod as .secondary. In Burma also there are a large 
number of middle vernacular ^schools .smiiJiarJy classified. 
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18. The foDowing Table shows by provinces the propcH*tu»ui oon- 
Iributed by Opvernment and local funds, fees and other sooioes 
to the total £rect expenditure ex^wessed as percentages 

- Table LIII. 

Percentage of contributions by sources to direct expendiiure on 
secondary schools for boys by provinces. 

m 

{ Including middle vernacular sohoola.) 


I Oovemment Fundi. Loo^ Board Funds. Fees. | Othef tmnoef . 


Province. 

1®17. 

1022. 

1027. 

1017. 

• 

1022. 

1027. 

1917. 

1022. 

1027. 

1017. 

1022. 

^1027. 

Madras 

Ill 

lO'O 

23*4 

a -3 

6*5 

81 

68*7 

66*7 

52*2 

17-0 

17'0 

16'8 

Bombay . 

26-4 

33*8 

201 

3-0 

2 4 

8-8 

50-6 

48*7 

60*0 

20*0 

201 

17*6 

Ueuflal . 

11-7 

16*6 

16*2 

3-2 

8-3 

8*2 

71-5 

62*8 

68*0 

18*6 

ira 

16-7 

United 
, ProvinceB 

281 

50*4 

• 

51*8 

12-0 

01 

7*4 

48*1 

26*8 

* 

23*8 

15*8 

18*6 

12*5 

Punjab 

22*0 

36*0 

45-6 1 

17-7 

14-4 

IS ‘2 

40-2 

84*6 

81-7 

11-1 

m 

0*5 

Burma 

821 

43*5 

84-0 

20-0 

21-4 

22-8 

40-8 

26*3 

26*3 

6-7 j 

1 .-a 

16*0 

Bihar and 
OrisHa. 

16‘9 

32*7 

27-2 

0-6 

8-2 

16-2 

50-6 

40*3 

46-8 

14*0 

i 

1 18*8 

11*8 

Central 

Provinces. 

28 '5 

52*8 

48-4 ; 

358 

23-6 

18*6 

26*8 

15*4 

26*2 


s-s 

6*0 

Asaam 

20‘8 

46*8 ! 

46 2 

12'7 

8*3 

0-4 

51*8 

36*8 

I 87-7 

••7 


6*7 

BrttlBh 

India. 

200 

83-1 

88-7 

0 6 

0-2 

i 

00 

66*8 

1 

42*0 

42*8 

:.7i 

1.7 

Ul 


The figures for contributions from Grovernment funds and local 
boaid funds in 1917 not accurately represent the facts/ 4sino6 
in tiiat year lar^e gi’ants made by Government to local boards were 
classified a.s local board expenditure, 

14. The proj)ortion contributed by Government funds has in- 
creastid in every provirjce, sind in two, Miwlras and the Punjab, it 
has more than doubled in tlie last ten years. Ixi the latter province 
this is due very largely to the policy of establishing Government 
high scjhools in backward areas. In the United Provinces, the 
Central Provim es, and Assam about half the total cost of secondary 
education is now met from Government funds. On the other 
hand, fees, in Bengal, bear almost two-thirds of the cost, 
in Madras and Bombay, half, in the United Provinces, 
Burma and the Central Provinces, only a little over a 
fourth. Speaking generally, extept in Bombay, the most notable 
feature is the increase of the cost to Government and the propor- 
tionate decrease in the fee income. The total amount of fees in 
pecondaiy schools for boys was Rs. 1.5,771,414 in 1917 , 
Rs. 17,734,627 in 1922 *nd‘ Rs. 24,304,498 in 1927— an incrOftsf 
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of 54*6 per cent, in the decade. Fees meet 68’9 per cent, of the 
total coat in Bengal and only 26*2 per cent, in the Central Pro- 
fidnces. 

15. The rate of fees has not appreciably risen in anglo- vernacular 
schools except in Bombay and the Central Provinces and in some 
provinces it has actually decreased. The following I’able gives the 
rate of fees in the several provinces. 

TabIb LIV. 

0 

A vetage annual fee per pupil in hoys* anglo-vernacular schools hy 

provinces. • 



1917. 

1922. 

1927. 


Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Madras 

20*6 

23*0 

24-1 

Bombay 

23*2 

*29-8 

34*2 

Bengal 

15*3 

19-2 

19-2 

United Provinces , . 

24*1 

26’6 

231 

Punjab 

. 16-9 

180 

17*9 

Burma 

31-6 

31-2 

28*9 

Bibar and Orissa 

. . 16*4 

19-2 • 

18*0 

Central Provinces . . 

. . 13*8 

. 18-8 

21*2 

Assam 

14-8 

17*8 

14*9 

British India 

18-1 

21*3 

21*5 


The differences between the provinces are remarkable. In Bom- 
bay the fees are approximately twice as high as those in Assam and 
Bihar and the average fee in Burma is ten rupees higher than the 
fee in Bengal, The rates of fees cannot he regarded as high. The 
fact that the average is less than Ks. 2 per mensem may account 
in part for the small variety of courses and the narrow curriculum 
of the i^bools. , 

16. 'The following Table shows the average annual cost per pupil 
in a boys* anglo-vernacular secondary school : — 




1917. 

1922. 

1927. 



Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Madras 


29-9 

41*3 

46*1 

Bombay 


46*9 

68*1 

68*6 



2M 

30*3 

30*0 

United Provinoes .. 

. 

61*6 

85*2 

69*6 

Punjab . . 


31*8 

44*0 

40*0 

Burma . • 


63*3 

99*1 

87*2 

Bihar and Orissa . . 


26-8 

44*4 

36*8 

Central Provinces . . 


39*6 

80*6 

58*8 

Assam .. 


,26*6 

42*2 

33*6 

British India 


30*2 

46*9 

44*7 


In every province except Madras and Bombay, there has been a 
decrease in the cost per pupil since 1922 and this is probably to 
be accounted for by the larger average numlj^r of pupils per school. 
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IV, — The ecope of the eeconiarf apitem, 

17. In recent years there has been much discussion of oertam 
importanit q^uestions ol organisation sucli as tlie conatitutiioin of the 
proper autliority ioa recognising secondary schods, and the relaum 
()f the intemadiate classes to the university and tlie secondary 
systems. But' these matters appear to us as of less importance than 
the main educational problem of lu>w to provide varied forms of 
{raining for life and employment, suitable for the large numbers 
of boys of varied attainments and circumstanceB in the secondary 
stage. < 

16. Uniformity of the system of high and middle English 
schools. — In the present system, all sections of the community, 
with their different occupations, traditions and outlook, and with 
their different ambitions and aptitudes, have little, if any, choice of 
the type of school to which they will send their children. In fact, 
the present type of high and middle Eiiglish schfK>l has establish- 
ed itself HO Htrongl\ that other forms of (‘(Jucation are opposed or 
mistrusted anclHhere is a marked tendency to regard the passage 
from the lowest primary class to the highest class of a high school 
as the normal procedure for every pupil. There is nothing 
corresponding to the exodus from mnny Knghsh secondary schools 
either into practical life or into a vocational institution. The 
limited extent to which pupils are diverted from the general stream 
of education at the end of the middle stage is shown in the follow- 
ing Table which gives the percentages of those in the highest class 
of the middle stage who proceeded to the lowest class of the high 
stage in the various provinces in 1927. 


Madras , • . . 

.. 


74-7 

Bombay 


. . 

407 

Bengal 



74-0 

United Proviiioes 



84-6 

Punjab 



634 

Bihar and Orissa. . 



56*a 

Burma 



IS-O 

Central Provinces 


• • 

49*4 

Assam . 

. . 

. . 

69*4 


19. This uniform flow of jjupils to the high stage, except in 
Bombay, Burma and the Central Provinces, is all the more remark- 
able, since the figures inclnde, except in ^the case of the Uwted Pro- 
vinces, the pupils enrriled in the middle vernacular schools, which 
are supposed to form^ a complete course. In themselves, tlie. 
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figurefc are. sutiafacto-y in so far m th«y show tluUi wastago, 
\vlaich* forma so depressing a feature of tlie primary school system, is 
m no way so prevalent in the secomlary schools; Imt they are 
ckattirbing in that they point to the lack of other and more practical 
forms of training than those given in the high schools. 

idO. The reawn for the uniformity of the course in the middle 
J’jjglish ajul iiigli schools is not far to seek; it is the influence of 
the matriculation and all that* this means to the Indian boy, both 
as an immediate qualification for servit^e, and as a gate to a univ^r^ 
sity course and rhe possession of o degree as a higher qualificatiin 
for service. • 

21. The lure of (lovernment service through matriculation is 
still potent. In some provinces a School Final examination has 
been set up, entirely distinct from the matriculation examination, 
witli the dotible objeci of providing an alternative qualification for 
entry into Government service and of widening the secondary curri- 
culum by permitting the inclusion of vocational and pre-vocational 
snbje<‘tfl. But this innovaton Jias been to a great extent a failure; 
for in the provinc es in Vhich it has l>een introduced the number of 
candidates for matricailntion has been largely in excess of those 
for the Bchool Final examination We cannot say how far this 
may be due in particular cases to dhe continued insistence of Gov- 
ernment on matriculation as a minimum qualification for almost 
cvor\ form of jinblic emjiloyinent. But it is this practice, no 
doubt, wliich maintains and strengthens the belief in matricula- 
tion as the only gojil of anglo- vernacular education, and confines 
tlie courses in the high schcKils to the narrow path leading to it.* 

V MafnatJafion in its rehiion to anglo-vemamlar schools. 

22. The mntricuhition examination has tVo aspects which we 

shall consider separately : — * • 

(1) as the term nils of the ordinary angle- vernacular school 

course which it so largely controls, 

(2) as the qualification for entry to the intermediate course. 

We consider now the firsf aspect and ask how far the anglo- 
vernacular course and the matriculation are adjusted to each other? 
The examination restiHs sliown in the following Table give im- 
portant information on this point : — 

Table LV. 

Percentage of successful candidates at rnatrimlation by provinces. 




1916-17. 

1921-22. 

1926. 

Bombay 

, , 

46 

50 

4) 

Bengal 


73 

78 

63 

United Provinces 


48 

60 

66 

Punjab 


.. 68 

72 

63 


* It iliDUld be pointed out thet tbe i^th iu particularly narrow in some pro 
vinces, e^g,^ Bengal, where no scientific subjects except mechanics and hygiene 
are ipoluded in the hig^h school eourse. In some provinces it ie wider. 
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23. The number of failures is in many cases great. Is the 
standard, consideired as a measure of attainment and capacity of 
puccessful candidates, too high? The general trend of evidence to 
which we shall refer later shows that on the contrary it is in many 
cases deplorably low ; and that where the standard of passes is 
liigher than elsewhere, the standard of attainment is correspondingly 
lower. 

It is of course true that the percentage of failures at school 
leaving examinations is as high in some other countries as in India. 
Ci^arly, where. this occurs, if the standard of examination is a right 
one, ifchere must be something radically wrong at an earlier stage, 
due either to defective teaching or organisation of the schools, or 
to the unsuitability of the courses to the natural aptitude of the 
pupils. • 

24. One of the defects in the present system appears to be a 
defect of organisation. In the opinion of competent witnesses, the 
large number of failures at matriculation is in part due to the laxiiess 
of the proindtions from class to class. Very many of the pupils are 
reported to be reading at the high stage whd in a reasonably selec- 
tive system would never have been permitted to advance so far on 
the road to collegiatte education. The plain fact is evident that a 
large number of boys are now wasting time, effort and money by 
following the existing course in secondary classes and that the 
waste is pitiful. 

26. The following quotations illustrate the point : — 

In Madras f the Quinquennial Review states that ‘'the 
District Educational officers report that every effort 
has been made to clieck improper piipmotions, but 
unfortunately the reports received from, the Second- 
ary School Leaving Certificate examines show that 
promotions are even now by no means satisfactory 
in all districts. The Chief Examiners in English 
have reported almost every year that a great many 
schools send up for the Public Examination a number 
of candidates who do not deserve to be in Form VI 
at all. Such a state of affairs means, in aJl prob- 
ability, that the promotions made in the lower forms 
in the schools have not been satisfactory.'** 

In Bombay, the Quinquennial Review states that “the fact 
would appear to be that many of the pupils promot- 
ed to tho higher standards have not the ment^ capa- 
city for such studies and should more prcqperly have 
been weeded out of the secondary school at an early 
stage for a form of study or an occupation better suited 
to their capacity. But experience has shown thai tKe 

^liadras 9* B., page 08. 
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iriajority hanker after the School Leaving examina- 
tion, the certificate for service, while even to have 
studied in the 7th standard carries with it a certain 
commercial value. The remedy lies with the school- 
master — to refuse promotion to all except those 
who are indisputably fit for the higher classes.*** 

Tri (ho Central Provinces^^ the Quinquennial Tie view discusses 
the various reasons that^have been advanced for the 
unsatisfactory examination results and states th^t 
“it is alleged that promotion* from one class to another 
is too easily earned; this is being remedied. A 
tightening up of the test for promotion is bound 
to produce temporary hardship but will have bene- 
ficial results as soon as teachers and pupils realise 
that promotion can be earned by more steady and 
accurate work.** + 

VI.— Suggested remedies for waste in the present system. 

26. We have not befen able to examine in any detail the courses 
and the subjects leading up to the matriculation examination, but 
they appear to us to have sufficient variety to meet requirements in 
most, cases. But we think that, as has already been suggested, a 
large number of the pupils in high schools would benefit more by 
being in schools of another type. 

Two kinds of remedies suggest themselves : — 

n) The retention in the middle vernaouiar schools of more 
of the boys in( ended for rural pursuits, accompanied by 
the introduction of a more diversified curriculum in 
those schools ; 

(2) The diversion of in()re b^ys to industrial #nd commercial 
careers at the end of the middle stage, for which pro- 
vision should be made by alternative courses in that 
stage, preparatory (o six'tial instruction in technical 
and industrial schools. 

27. Retention of more boys in the middle vernacular system.^— 

In a previous chapter, we have drawn attention to the fact that the 
vast bulk of the population live in villages, and that nearly 75 per 
cent, of the total population is dependent on agricultural occu- 
pations. The creation of a suitably devised educational system for 
the rural {vreas is therefore in our view of the first importance, 

28. We have already sjtated that, at the primar\^ stage, the 
courses should be confined, for tlje present, very largely to the 
three R*s, though care should he taken to ensure that instruc- 
tion should be related to matters which*the village child sees and 

'faows and understands ; and that his teachers should be men who 

*Bombay Q. R., page ^ . 
fOtaitraf PfDvi&oee Q. ».» page 84. 
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understand and ar^ gympathetic to the ordinary conditions of rural 
life. But there is ample scope for a wider and a more distinctive 
ciuriculum in the middle stage of a vernacular school; here agahi, 
it is essential to adapt the scheme of rural education to rural condi- 
tions and requirements. We have already referred to the arrange- 
ments made in the Punjab and elsewhere, whereby elemetitar}^ agri- 
culture is included as a subject in many of these schools : — 

" Tlie aim is to enrich the* middle school course in rural 
areas by the •inclusion of agricultural training and 
• thus tn bring it more in keeping with the environment 

of the jnipiis ; and the object is to use agriculture 
as a means of mental discipline and training and as 
an important accessmy to the general Hubjects taught 
in these gchools/’* 

There is no reason why the scope of rural middle schools should 
not be made even more efficient for their purpose by the inclusion 
of teaching in the elementary principles of improved village sanita.- 
tion and of the maintenance of co- 0 |)erfl<t've societies, and in other 
subjects calculated to improve the well-bein^of rural areas. 

20. The Royal Commission on Agriculture, dealing with the drift 
from rural areas to the anglo-veruacular schools and to the towns, 
wrote as follows : — 

Jn a population wdiere only one man in six is even literate 
and where, until reciently, little more than the mini- 
mum of secondary education sufficed to make employ- 
ment under (Tovernmont or in some business bouse 
practically certain of attainment, it is obvious that 
the l)oy from the village who had acquired that 
edu(‘ation found himself in a very special position. 
His feljows regarded him as yiosBcssing a qualifica- 
tion in virtue of which he could, almost for the ask- 
ing, obtain em|7loympnt of a kind whk'h was beyond 
their reach. Rearcity of a desirable thing always 
gives it a high, even if it be a fic^titious, value. That 
value, in the case of secondary education for the boy 
from a rural area, lias hitherto lain in the road it has 
opened out to him for work in /he towns. This has 
contributed to the drift of educated boys from the 
village to the town which still continues though the 
conditions which gave rise to it are rapidly changing. 
The supply of educated men for ordinary routine 
work under Oovernmeirt and in business houses now 

exceeds the demand In so far as it 

funemployment] is accentuated by the drift of educat- 
ed boys from the villages to the towns, there to swell 
the ranks of the educated unemployed, it can, in mtr 

♦ 0<nreran»ent Okcular, 1P2S. 
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idew, only be remedied by the spread of education in 
rural areas in combination with* an improvement 

in the aineniticB of village life When 

the percentage of male lit^acy rises to seventy-five.. • 
we believe that the feeling, which undoubtedly exists 
at present, that in cultivating his holding and under- 
taking inanual labour generally, an educated man is 
failing to make the best use of his opportunities will 
have largely disappeared. Long before seventy-five 
per cent, of the male population is literate, what is pef- 
haps already suspected will, we hope, become generally 
appreciated, namely, that the number of clerical posts 
available is quite insufficient to absorb all those who 
have attaiihed the standard of^a moderate secondary 
education. Tlie day will then have come when 
litenicy, oiicie coveted as the passport from field to 
office, will take its duo place as a bare requirement 
of rural respectability.’**" 

3f). We go furl her 4liau the Royal (commission and hold that, 
even now, if the middle vernacular course were remodelled and 
adapted to rural requireinenfs, and if the opportunities of rural work 
and service now open to those who complete that course were 
more widely realised, then not on'ly would the gravity of the 
prolilerns (onfronting angle- vernacular education he diminished, 
birt rnnil reconstruction and improvement ^^oiild be materially 
assisted. Wo have already pointed onl that a large num- 
ber of vernacular ‘ middle-pass ’ men are urgently required each 
year to be trained ns tlie primary school teachers of the future, 
and that by this means only can the primary schools be put on a 
Hound and l>ealthy basis. As. the development of ediu'ation in rural 
areas and tlie work of rural rec-onstr notion pnK'eed^, there will be 
required a host of men who have received a good general education 
suited to the needs of their several callings. India should look 
forward to the day when her soldiers, foliceinen, postmen, buiUders, 
farmers, etc., will be literate and will linve received that type of 
cdueation which should be given in rural middle schools. It is 
both waste? fill and harmful that in many provinces almost the only 
Form of education open to hoys who wush to pursue th6?»e 
callings sliould be that given in a middle English school, the train- 
ing of which is based on urban requirements and tlie main object 
of which is success in a mn triculutkm examination. We give heMw^ 
n relevant quotation from the Punjab Quinquennial Review for 
1922—27 

It follows mevitahR^ Mint! in the years to come, the 
Education Department wilP find it increasingly diffi- 
cult to fill its vemaoular training institutions with 

* Report of the Royal Commiaaion on Agriottltufe, page sao. 
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i suitably qualified recruits. There is also the widei 
; question whether or not there are a sufficient number 
of successful candidates in the Vernacular Final 
examination to fill even the salaried vernacular posts 
which are required for the development of rural activi- 
ties. It may be that a reaction has already set in 
against the drift to the anglo-vemacular course. It 
is pathetic to feel th%t^ though there are thousands 
of matriculate^ without employment, there is, or 
shortly will be, a serious shortage of young men who 
have received a good general education through the 
medium of the vernacular.’** 

81. The issue lias been clouded by the controversy as to whether 
or not ’the study of Tjjnglish should be included in the course of a 
vernacular middle school. Mr. Mayhew, who is among those who 
hold the negative view, writes with regard to English : — 

“There is no subject more calculated to draw away boys 
from industrial pursuits to clerical and sedentary 
wqfk . . If it can be confined to the higher grade 
schools and continuation courses for those who have 
passed the primary [middle vernacular] course no 
great harm will be done.“ + 

In certain provinces, notably in Bengal, it has been urged that 
there is no prospect for a secondary scjhool in which EnglisH 
is not ta-uglit. Tf this be so, special classes might be provided at 
the end of the course iu the middle vernacular schools in which 
English would be taught intensively as a sixiken and written 
language. 

82. While, we are convinced that the development and recon- 
struction of the middle vernacular school would contribute to the 
Holutifon of the 8e<^:ondary as well as the primary school problems, 
w^e do not wish for a moment that opportunities should be with- 
held from those village boys who may still be eager to enter an 
anglo-vernacular school with a ^iew to passing the matriculation 
and obtaining employment in the town and possibly a high position 
in the State. For this reason, in particular, we have already criti- 
cised the unequal distribution of facilities for *anglo- vernacular edu- 
cation wliich obtains in some of the provinces. It is possible that 
o>ir suggestion of an intensive course in English at the end of the 
vernacular course may be useful in making easier the transition 
from the vernacular to an anglo-vernacular school, especially as 
many witnesses have told us that the boy who has received a vema- 
ctilar schooling, fhough be may •be handicapped at first by his weak- 
ness in English, very often outstrips the anglo-vemacularr hoy in the 

♦ Punjab Q. R., page 65. 

t The Education of India, by Arthur Mayhew, page 24S. 
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long run^ iu cwsequenoe of his better grasp of those general sub- 
jects which he has learnt through the vernacular. 

33. Diversion of boys to Industrial Traini^. — There is also the 
boy to be considered whose bent is to industrial rather than rural 
pursuits ; and it is unreasonable that he also should be compelled 
to undertake a secondary school course which leads only to 
tlio matriculation examination and which is dominated through- 
out by its requirements. It i4 true thait in almost all provinces 
attempts have been made in recent ^ears to introduce practical 
or pre-vocational instruction in the ordinary schools ; but it is 
evident that there has been as yet* no clear appreciation 
of the aim of such instructicm, and its proper relationship to 
the ordinary school t^ourse. In some provinces, it is re- 
garded merely as a form of manual instruction which is helpful 
as part of the general education of pupils ; it is to be welcomed 
as such. In other provinces, although the instruction is defi- 
nitely intended to be pre-vocational, it is imparted in tlie higher 
classes of secondary schools to pupils who, in the majority of cases, 
are striving to qualify* for admission into the coyeges and have 
no intention whatever of making use of the instruction as a pre- 
liminary to technical training. Only in a few cases is this instruc- 
tion imparted in such a manner and at H\ich a stage of the school 
course that pupils are definitely encoumged, after receiving a suitable 
measure of general education, to leave school in order to take up 
some practical ocjcppation or to receive teclmical instruction in a 
sjiecial institution. ’ 

34. The uncertainty of aim and thought has been atxtentuated- 
by the fact that, in most provinces, the industrial schools are 
controlled by a separate Department of Lidiistries and, in some 
cases, by a minister other than the Minister, of Education; and 
therefoT'e that they tend to be regarded almost as rivals to the 
ordinary schools. It is the exception rather than the rule 
to find in India an educational system in which the industrial 
and the ordinary schools are regarded as complementary to each’ 
other. All pupils, whatever be their aim of life, should first receive 
general education, but it should be open to hoys at some suitable 
stage in the subsequept course to branch off to craft schools or to 
vocational classes.* We are told that the industrial schools are 
not widely appreciated at present, but we are hopeful that if once 
industrial training is given its proper place in the higher stages of 
the educational system, many of the boys who now waste time and 
money in a secondary school will be diverted to more fniitful forms 
of education and occupation. ^ 

* As an illoatration of the lack of adiasttnent between the industrial and the 
ordinary intern, we may point out that the industrial primary school, such as 
it exists in 4ome provmces, impUes a misdiieotion of effort, since it is premature 
for small children of six or seven years of age to receive training in a trade or 
craft. ft 
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85. Oiir evidence shows that iti the few places where the inditsiK 
rial schools have reemited their pupils at the proper stage of the 
ordinary school course considerable success has attended the training 
given, and, the majority of the pupils so trained have easily found 
employment. 

The Government Industrial Institute at Madura^ in the 
Madras Presidency, which was opened in 1920, pro- 
vides for a numter ot courses in wood- work, metal- 
work, motor-car driving and mechanism, oil and gas 
engine driving, the care of industrial machinery, car- 
pentry, calJinet-making, foundry- work, blacksmith's 
work, etc., and it is reported that almost every student 
who has left the institution since its foundation has 
secured employment. In Bombay, the Government 
Technical Institute, Ahmedabad, and the Municipal 
Technical Institute, Surat, both recntit their appren- 
tices from pupils who have completed the middle anglo- 
‘ vernacular stage, and the success of these institutions 
reflected in the large increase in their enrolment 
during the |>ast five years. The special classes con- 
ducted by the Public Works Department at Darpuri 
near Poona include a course for apprentices who liave 
completed the middle anglo-vernacular stage, and it is 
noteworthy tl lat the manager of the classes reports 
that the demand for good craftsmen has been so large 
■that many of the apprentices left before completing 
their course owing to their being able to command a 
good salary after two or three years’ apprenticeship. 
The Secretary of the Committee of Direction for Tech- 
nical FAhication iu Bombay, writing of the technical 
schools* in the Bombay Presidency, similarly states 
that, “in many of the schools very few boys complete 
the three years’ course and after one and a half to two 
years’ of training they get employment. The certifi- 
cates obtained arc of n distinct value to the boys and 
carry n considerable amount of weight in various dis- 
tricts ’*.* 

■ 

30. It has been suggested that in order to facilitate the diversion 
of pupils to industrial schools and to other pursuits, an examination 
slioiild lieKl (o mark the completion of the middle stage of the 
anglo-vemaeular course, corresponding to the examination held in 
some provinces to mark the termination of the middle vernacular 
course Many witness(^s have* deplored the abandonment of the 
anglo-vernacular middle ^hool examination and have suggested 
that, in consequence, many lK>y8 wlw are ill-suited for further study 
on more academic lines, are tempted to stay on at a secondary 

• Bombay Q. E., page lU, 
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school when they ought to take to something else. The following 
quotation from the Punjab Quinquennial Eeview supports this 
view 

“This examination (the anglo-vcmacular middle scbo(4 
examination) should be the great school junction and 
clearing house. By its means, boys would be drafted 
into that line of study for which each appeared to 
be most suited.*** 

s 

% 

VII . — Matriculation in relation to thf intermediate course. 

37. The intermediate course, as we shall see, is in some places 
definitely treated as a higher part of the secondary sysftem , though 
it is still retained in the majority of the provinces as part of the 
university. For 'the sake of convenience we discuss the relations 
of matriculation to the intermediate course in this chapter. 

38. The extent to which matriculation is regarded not only as 
the terminus of the ordinary secondary course but as a passage 

the school course to a dbllegiate education is shown Jn the following 
Table : — 


Table LVT. 

Percentage ratio of students in the first intermediate year to those 


who passed the matriculation 

or school final in 1927, 

Bombay 

. . 


Bengal 

. . 

80*3 

United Provincea . . 

. , 

42*8 

Punjab 

• • 

35-1 

Burma 

.. 

* 8M 

Bihar and Orissa • . 


.% 64*6 

Central Provinces . . 

• « 

67*0 

Assam 

• • 

47-9 


The ambitious pupil has no alternative objective offered to him 
and therefore follows the time-honoured and formerly profitable 
path of climbing to^ academic heights which have now become 
somewhat barren. 

39. We shall deal in more detail in the next Chapter with the 
waste which this involves. We have now to point out that owing 
to the inefiSciency of the matriculation standard the waste begins 
at an early stage, if the boy proc^ds to an intermediate course in 
which instruction is given in the form of mass lectures. The 
Calcutta University Commission pointed out the inability of the 
average boy to understand such lectures, 6wing to his want of know- 
ledgeof English. We have received precisely similar and more 

* Punjab Q. R.> page S2j ’ 
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43. The contrast between Bombay and Bengal, on the otia 
tiand, and Madras and the Punjab, on the other, is striking. It is 
evident that the proportion of trained teacheks in the first named pro- 
vinces is altogether inadequate. They aie a mere sprinkling, and 
many schools have no trained teachers at all. Even where there 
are one or two, they are too few to make their presence felt and to 
raise the general level of teaching. It is only natural that they 
soon lose heart and take the line of Jeast resistance The following 
figures for the three older iwovinces are instructive : — 

Table LVin. 

Average number of teachers per high school. 

Madr«B -• •• •< 20'1 

Bombay .. .• •• •• •• 14*5 

Bangal .. * .. .. .. .. 12*8 


Table LIX. 

Average number of trained tea^chers per high school. 

Madma ... .. .. 150 

Bombay . . . . . . . . 3*2 

Bengal .. •• *• •• ..1*8 

44. What makes the situation more hopeful is that some pro- 
gress in this matter has been made in the last ten years, except 
in Bombay and Bengal. The percentage of trained teachers in all 
secondary schools, high and middle, in 1917, 1922 and 1927 in the 
different provinces was as follows : — 


Table LX. 


Percentage of trained teachers in hoys* secondary schools of all 
» kinds. 


• Province. 


1917. 

1022. 

1927. 

Madras 

• . 


64-0 

09*1 

78*7 

Bombay 

• • 


22-3 

26*5 

20* 1 

Bengal 



18*7 

20*3 

20*2 

United Provinces 



45-7 

54*0 

59*2 

Punjab 

.. 


64*8 

67*9 

09*3 

Burma 



47*2 

. 01*8 

59*0 

Bihar and Orissa 



36*6 

43*8 

61*0 

Central Provinces 

mm 


40*6 

67*0 

04*1 

Assam 

m e 


34*0 

40*7 

44*9 

India 

.. 


37*4 

45*9 

611 


These figures indicate that 


in most provinces, 


efforts have been made to proyide trained teachers. 


considerable 


46. In many provinoes an untrained teacher cannot now be 
permanently appointed as an ordinary class master in high and 
middle schoob, but sufficient facilities have not yet been provided 
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for training in most provinces. The number of pupils in trBiaing 
colleges for men are shown in the following Table 

Taiblb LXI. 


Number of students in training colleges. 


Madras 



1917. 

112 

1922. 

211 

1927 

224 

Bombay • . 


. 

34 

32 

48 

Bengal 


. 

93 

118 

136 

United Provinces 


. 

111 

217 

258 

Punjab 


. 

272 

406 

269 

Burma 


. 

. . 

■ 4 

12 

Bihar and Orissa 


. 

19 

38 

57 

Central Provinces 


. 

65 

135 

120 

Assam 


, , 

. 

. . 

. « 


Provision is made in the Dacca Training College for a small num- 
ber of teachers from Assam. The fluctuations in the figures of 
some provinces are probably due to a reorganisation of the oourses. 
Those in the Punjab are due to the fact that, in 1922, a number of 
vernacular teachers were wTongly included in the figures. In rela- 
tion to tlieir needs, Bombay and Bihar have very few students 
under training. 

46. From the evidence before us there appear to be great differ- 
ences in the quality of tlie training colleges in the several provinces. 
In some the methods used are conventional and obsolete ; in others 
valuable work is being done on the investigation and application 
of modern methods and there is evidence that they are accomplish- 
ing real work in the way of stimulating exjxjrimeiits and in intro- 
ducing new methods into the schools. The best of these institu- 
tions are attracting a keener and more intelligent type of recruit and 
are inspiring him with a new spirit. Institutions such as these are 
turning out not merely mechanically trained teachers but men able 
to appreciate the many-sided diflSculties of school organisation and 
well-equipped to meet them. 

On the other hand, we feel that enough cannot be done in the 
short space of nine months, which is all that is usually available, to 
uproot the old methods of teaching to which many of the students 
are accustomed ; and for many of the teachers more frequent re- 
fresher courses at the training cx>lleges would be of great advantage. 

47. Oonditlons of Service. — As in the case of primary schools, 
the average quality of the teacher and of the teaching depends to a 
considerable extent on the pay and conditions of service. The best 
type of men cannot be attracted tp the profession so long as these 
remain unsatisfactory and only too frequently the teachers have 
no heart in their work. In no province is the pay of the teacher 
sufficient to give him the status which his work demands and in 
some provinces, e.g., Bengal and Bihar, the pay of the teadie* is 





m 

' 0 ^ 1 ^ WDefaily k)w.* tTbe cmiditiaHs of gervwj©, tlDDti|^b iritill itfr 
from satiefaetory, *bave improved in recent years and provident ftmd 
and pension schemes have been widely introduced. But the most 
serious difl5culty facing the teacher in the great majority of privately 
managed schools, and in some managed by local bodies, is insecurity 
of tenure. Generally, no contracts or agreements are made and 
teachers are frequently sent away at short notice. We have had 
it in evidence that some schools ev^ make it a practice to recruit 
teachers temporarily for nine months, thus avoiding the payment 
of vacation salaries, the payment of increments and the necessity 
for appointing permanent trained men. The salaries of teachers 
are not infrequently paid very irregularly and c^mpulseiry levies for 
school purposes are sometimes made from the teaohOTS* slender 
earnings. In spite of what has been done in recent years, the condi- 
tions of service of th^ teacher must be greatly altered before the 
quality of secondary education can become satisfactory. 

IX- — General conditions of school life. 

r 

48. In the •last decade there has been much improvement in 
sdiool life. This has no doubt been due to the inspiration of the 
better type of training colleges which have been sending out young 
teachers trained to regard education as sometliing much wider than 
mere book-learning. Intensive physical training, the organisation 
of games and scout-craft now form an essential part of the courses 
in the larger training ooWegeB in India and the results of this 
training have been visibly reflected in Ithe increasing activities of 
the schools. For the improvement of physical training, most 
jH-ovinces have appointed Directors or Advisers for Physical Instruc- 
tion and in Madras a^id the Punjab, for example, the old gymnastic 
instructor is , being rapidly replaced by well-qualified physical 
training experts. We have been favourably impressed by the drill 
and physics-1 exercises which we have seen in some of the schools. 
There has been a wide-spread extension of the organisation of 
games and the ordinary teacher is taking a more active part -in the 
athletic activities of the schools. The formation of Provincial 
Athletic Associations and the holding of tournaments has served as 
a further stimulus. * 

• The Bengal Quinquennial Review (page 43) statee that « it hae been pointed 
out over and over attain that the salary of the aohoolmaster in Bc^gal Js a miscra* 
lale pittance, often lower than that of a menial servant or thnt of a casual Mboarer. 
Hore Aguree are available which need no oomiaent. In the Chittagong dtvtiion, 
the avesage [monthlyl salary of a high school teacher is Rs. 51*7, of a middle 
8<diool teacher Rs. 18*2. In Rajshahi 70 per cent, of the high schoolteachers 
bsiwem Re. 20 and R«. 70 an^ the actual average is Rs. 44*5”. 

The 'Bihar Quinquennial Rjvtew (page 23} states that the average monthly 
salary of a teacher in a board secondary school ia Rs. of a teanheg in 

a mttnicips^ secOndaiy serhool Rs. 31*5 and, of a teacher in a privately managed 
neoond^ adhool 37*0. 
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49. Baaltit. — The general health of the echool boy is reoeiving 

far greater attention than it did 'ten 3 ^ears ago. The first step 
towas^ds hnjprorement has been the institution of medjieal inifection 
in several provincses, but inspection alone is worth very little except 
for statistical purposes and as paving the way for and demonstrating 
the need of treatment. The provision of treatment has been made 
HI some places. We were much interested by the acoount 
given by Major J. B. D. WelJb, of what he bad done for 

the mescal inspection and treatment* of all boys and girls in the 
town of Simla. He is now engaged in smilar work in DelhL 

50. Boys Scouts. — The rapid development of the Boy Scout 

movement has been another welcome addition to school activities. 
The growth of this movement since Indian boys were first enrolled 
in the Baden Powell Association in 1918 has been very great and 
in 1927 there were over 113,000 boy scouts and cubs in British 
India, Bombay and the Punjab each contributing over 20^000 
scouts. The movement has been assisted by provincial grants, and 
in 1927 nearly 1*75 la^is were sanctioned for the local associations 
by the provincial Governments. » 

51. Oeneral Improvement. — ^Thus, in spite of manifest defects 
and difficulties, there are hopeful signs of healthy progress. 
In many places the teacher is improving and, in provinces where 
the training colleges are good, improvement will be more marked 
in the future. Many of the schools are better equipped and are 
brighter and healthier institutions than they were. The new spirit 
aroused by games, athletics, scouting, social work and clubs is full 
of promise. The residential and hostel system has been greatly 
extended. 

52. The Royal Military College at Dehra Dun has demonstrated 
what can, be done to provide a new type of edubation»for the children 
of well-to-do parents. The value of the corporate life, of the meals 
in common and of the traditions and aims of the institution has 
been widely recognised. There i's a demand for a better type than 
the ordinary secondary school of the country. This demand is re- 
flected in the support given to schools w^hich are being promoted by 
the Parsee oommuniW in Bombay and by the Public School Asso- 
ciation founded by tne late Mr. S. R. Das. 

53. Of the general excellence of the materkrl in Indian second- 

ary schools for boys those of us who have lived in the country 
can speak with confidence. Many pupils have been able to 
overoome the great difficultbs which confrofjst them. WiUi 
adequate adjustment in the secondjiry school system and with the 
strengthening of the present efforts tq brighten and enrich the 
school life of the pupils, the schools in India should be able to contri- 
bute in increasing measure to the well-being of public life in the 
conntry. * 
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Edttcution for the Directing Classes : Uniyersities, 

1. For reasons which we have explained in Chapter I, we have 
been unable to attempt anything approaching a complete survey 
of the growth of universities during the last decade* We have, 
therefore, limited ourselves to certain aspects of that growth that 
seemed to m of major importance, and we have incidentally illus- 
trated our views by reference to certain institutions. We have 
thus been unable to give* more than a passing reference to many 
of the universities, or to allot to them space corresponding to their 

importance in the system of higher education in India. 

< 

I. — Unwersities, old and new. 

2. The older Universities. — ^The first universities in India were 
established in tlie Presidency towns of Calcutta, Madras and Bom- 
bay in 1857, as a result of Sir Charles Wood’s Despatch of 1854. " 
In 1882, a university for the Punjab was founded at Lahore: and, 
five years lat^r, one for the United Provinces at Allahabad. All 
these universities were of the same type. The actual teflohing was 
carried on in the affiliated colleges which were scattered throughout 
the area over which each university had jurisdiction ; and the func- 
tions of the universities were limited to affiliation and examination. 
The Hunter Commission of 1882 encouraged the growth of private 
enterprise, and the constitution of the universities was favourable 
to the mnltiplicaiion of private colleges. Tn 1902, the total num- 
ber of affiliated arts colleges had risen to 140, of which 108 were 
under private manage;nent. This rapid development placed a severe 
strain on the existing organisations and it became evident that the 
universities hacl insufficient power to supendse and control the worC 
of the affiliated colleges. 

3. University Commissions. — ^Tt was chiefly on this account that 
the Universities Commission of 1902 was appointed. In accordance 
with its recommendations, the Indian Universities Act was passed 
in 1904 with a view to strengthening the edncaltional element in the ^ 
Senates, to increasing the proportion of elected Fellows, to extending 
the power of the universities in respect of the control, inspection 
and affiliation of colleges, and to enabling the universities to under- 
take the work of teaching and research. But, in spite of the Act 
of 1904, (these universities continued to be almost entirely examining 
bodies. In 1917, there were 184 colleges affiliated to the five 
older universities, with a totah enrolment of over 60,000 students, 
of whom more than 28,090 belonged to Calcutta University. In 
their Besolution of 1913 the Government of India had pointed out 

I ( 120 ) ^ 
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the dwgers mherent in this unrestricted expan^cm and sw^ested 
that it was necessary to limit the area of affiliating universities and 
also (to create new teaching and residential universities. 

In view of the cmditimi of Calcutta University, a Commisaion 
was appointed in 1917, and their report was presented in 1919. The 
rc^rt Confirmed the opinion that a reorganisation of the existing 
universities w^as urgently needed and that a new type of unitary 
teaching and residential university should be instituted. In 1920, 
the Government of India commended* generally to local Govern- 
ments the recommendations of the Calcutta University Commissioit. 

4. New Universities. — In the eight years that followed, as many 
as eight new universities were founded, in addition to the Benares 
Hindu and Patna Universities which had been instituted previously 
to 1920, the former in 1916 and the latter in 1917. The eight new 
universities were the Muslim University at Aligarh (1920), Bangoon 
(1920), Lucknow (1920), Dacca (1921), Delhi (1922), Nagpur (1923), 
Andhra (1926) and Agra (1927). A new unitary university is now 
in course of formation at Chidambaram in the Madras Presidency. 

These new universities are not all of the same t>T[)e. As a rule, 
wliere there is only a single university in a province it must neces- 
sarily be of the affilia/ting type, partly in order to cover the area 
adequately, and partly to avoid the alternative of abolishing the 
existing colleges. Thus Patna and Nagpur Universities are ol the 
affiliating type though they also exercise certain teaching functions. 
The Andhra University, which is in the Madras Presidency and 
scarves the needs of a large linguistic area, is at ^present of the 
affiliating type, but tlie higher teaching has been limited to a com- 
paratively small number of centres. The complete transformation 
of Allahabad into a unitary and 'teaching university was accompanied 
by the creation of Agra as an affiliating university. 

5. Unitary and Teaching Universities. — ^It is only where more 
than one university exists in a province, one of which is of the 
affiliating kind, that the other or otliers have conformed to the uni- 
tary type. For instance, Dacca in Bengal, and Lucknow and 
Allahabad in jthe United Provinces, are unitary. So also are the 

S Uodu University at Benares and the Muslim University at Aligarh, 
oth of which are intended primarily for the benefit of communities 
spread throughout India. 

In certain aronmstances, the unitary university is the better 
type. Provided that a cori)orate life can be evolved in the halls 
w'hich is comparable to the traditions of the better colleges in the 
older universities, that the teaching is properly organised in the 
several departments of Mtudy, and that the members of the several 
university authorities are both coinpeteift and capable of under- 
standing the significance of such a university, then a unitary univer- 
sity should result in more efficient teaching, more effective expendi- 
ture of the available resources, doser • contact between staff 



and 8tiidei9ttB and a more atimuiating corporate life^ We 
uiiabie to offer any deffmte opizdoiae aa to whether theee 
conditions liave been fulfilled satiefactorily in ali the unitary 
univerfiitiea of India. Three of our merabers* visited Dacca and 
were glad to find that the departments of study are well-organ- 
ised and are prodiKdng a considerable amount of research woi’h 
both in arts and science, tliat tutorial instruction is given on a 
wider tjcale tlian in many of the*^ older universities, that there is 
growing up a healthy and^ vigorous life in the halls of residence, 
Ihat the library is well stocked with books and periodicals, of which 
good use is made by the* students. Some of our members have also 
visiled the University of Allahabad and were impressed by the pro- 
gress which has been made. We were unfortunately prevented 
from visiting the Hindu University at Benares, but have bisen in- 
formed tlMkt the teaching activities of the university are gmvely 
hampered by lack of funds. In Bangoon, which is still in its initial 
stages, all the higher teaching in arts and science is given in two 
constituent and contiguous colleges placed on the university estate. 
There is a University Department of Engineering, which has been 
established on •the satne estate - 

G. It is clear, however, tliat the requirements of India cannot be 
met solely by unitary universities and that <the affiliating university 
is likely to remain for many years , to come. In 1922, there were 152 
affihated arts colleges and in 1927 as many as 232. In India, the 
number of students in a unitaiy university must be relatively small, 
and the total numbers in the seven universities which are more or 
less unitary — Allahabad, Benares, Aligarh, Rangoon, Lucknow, 
Dacca and Delhi — are less than a sixth of those in the seven inhal- 
ing universities (excluding Agra). They are equal only to the 
number in the Punjab University alone, much less than that of 
Madras, and fess than half that of Calcutta. The establishment of 
Dacca University, for example, has no doubt improved the lot of 
its thousand or more students, but it has not appreciably diminish- 
ed the heavy burden of Calcutta University. If all university 
students were to be gathered into the unitary folds, then no fewer 
than twenty or more such universities would be required. 

7. Organiiatlcm <st toachiiig and mearcfi in affliatiag tmiv6rii- 

— An important development has been the assumption of the 
functions of teaching, especially in the higher ranges of study, and 
nf the encouragement of research by the affiliating universities. 

In Madras, the tfniverrffey has its own staff in economics and 
Indian history ; a^d it is establishing a Research Insti- 
tute in botany, zoology and bio-chemiStry, and depart- 
ments for higher teaching in Indian philosophy, 
mathemiitics and other subjects. 

Asvtesoov ^ Ahmed ead R#fa Nereudra 
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In Bombay, in 1924-25, all post-graduate training was placed 
under the control of a Board of Management consisting 
of nine members appointed by the Syndicate, but a 
large part of the actual teaching is given by members 
of ^fche college staffs. The University has its own 
Department of economics and sociology, with its own 
staff ; and there are part-time lecturers in other sub- 
jects such as Saijskrit and mathematics. 

Ill Calcutta, the post-graduate teaching in arts and science 
was in 1917 placed under the immediate management 
of the University, which* has a staff of about 
three hundred professors and lecturers, some of 
whom are college lecturers working part-time for the 
University. Except in the laboratories, there are no 
heads of departments. For the organisation of this 
work, Post -Graduate Councils in Arts and Science have 
been created, including all the teachers in the several 
departments of dfcudy. These Councils have very 
considerable powers of their own, an^ are not under 
the effective control of the otlier authorities of the 
University. 

In Lahore, the Thiivcrsity maintains its owm colleges in law', 
commerce and oriental languages; and also its own 
chemistry laboratories and department. A number 
of nniversity professors have also been appointed. In 
addition, a certain number of Honours Rchools are 
organised by the University, the Fttaffs being drawn 
frojn its own staff and from part-time college lecturers. 

• 

U has not licen possible for us to examine these activitiep >n 
anv detail. It is inevitable that if such higher teaching is 
to be carried out with efficiency and economy in affiliating nuivei - 
silies there should be a large measure of concentrated effort in places 
where there arc adequate libraries and teaching facilities, or where 
llwy can be made available without extravagant expenditure of 
moiiey. This is particularly the case in the teaching of science; 
and one of the most* promising developments of recent years has 
been the rapid development of scientific teaching and research in 
the chief university centres* 

0, But where a concentration of higher work is effected by a 
nniversitv in one or more places, particular care should be taken 
that the life and work of the better colleges in those centres are not 
stifled Wiere large numbers of students of all ages are congre- 
gated together, the corporate life and traditions of good colleges 
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«re invaluable. Care should also be «taken to safeguard the effi- 
cient teaching of the pass students. The opinions of the OalcuttSr 
University pommission are relevant to this matter : — 

"Another group of correspondents propose that... the begin- 
ning ali^dy made by the university in the provision 
of post-graduate courses should be extended, and that 
the courses for the degrees of B. A. and B. 8c. with 
honours should be separated from the pass courses and 

undertaken directly by the university The... 

colleges would Ibe left to do pass teaching only. The 
supporters <jf this plan are content to assign to them 
a humble function, for which they might be suffi- 
ciently manned with teachers mainly second rate 

But a further and perhaps more important effect of 
this scheicne would he to reduce the colleges to a 
position of insignificance and huiniliation , and to 
make an unhappy cleavage among the student body. 
The students [and the teachers] would be divided into 
two classes, superior beings called university students, 
and inferior called college students ; and both sides 
would suffer, The college students would be deprived 
of the advantages of association witK their ablest 
contemporaries. The university students would he 
deprived of the social benefits of college life — benefits 
which, even under the present system, are to some 
extent realised by some of the better colleges. **• 

10. We have had the opnoi^hmitv of exaniinina the relations of 
a university to its colleges at the headquarters of two universities ; 
the Uniyersitv of Patna, which is an affiliating university and Ihe 
University of Delhi which may be termed a *semi-unitarv* univer- 
sity. t 

In Patna, a considerable advance has been made possible by the 
con (centra t ion of the University and college buildings in the univer- 
sity area and by the construction of new buildings and laboratories. 
All the teaching work in the city is given by the college staffs, 
and the T^niversitv regards its main functions at this centre to he 
the encouragement of a strong corporate life among the students 
ajid the provision of an organisation by which the colleges are 
enabled to formulate plans of <‘o-operation among themselves. The 
university spint is also fostered by a University Training Corps and 
by the efttablishment of university societies' and athletic tonma- 
merits. We were impressed by the hapry relations between the 
colleges and the University and^between the colleges themselves at 
this centre. We had no opportunity of visWng nnv of the affiliated 
colleges outside Patna itself. 

♦ Cakmtta UtiiveraHy Cbmmiiirion Rupert, Vol. IV, page 251. 
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We have termed Delhi dr semi-diutary aidvemity. ti has three 
first-grade colleges with indepeiident gbveirmng bodies, all eitoated 
in or near the city of Delhi. The University itself carries on 
teaching only in law, economics, philosophy and elementary science, 
and has a small library. We have examined a number of witnesses, 
ofl&cial and non-official, on the subject of this University. It 
appears that the University was constituted with resources entirely 
inadequate to its proper development. We understand that 
a Committee of Enquiry wfis appointed by the Government 
of India to rejx)rt on the affairs of the University, but the report 
has not yet been published and to are not acquainted with 
its contents. The University is clearly in a transitional stage. 
We think it would be a Joss to India if the liealthj^ traditions of the 
three colleges were sacrificed by a too rigid adherence to the formula 
of a unitary university, and that it would be preferable to retain the 
vigorous life and traditions of the colleges, and to place on the 
University the duty of organising the higher work by a combina- 
tion of suitably qualified teachers at present carrying on higher 
work in the colleges with teachers appointed by the University 
itself.* The T^niversity would thus aim at supplementing and not 
supplanting the staffs of the colleges. It should*be an essential 
function of the University to provide and maintain science labora- 
tories and a central library on an adequate scale which would enable 
the teachers to keep themselves up-to-date. 

11. — University Constitutions. Subsidies to Universities and 

Colleges. 

11. The constitutions of the universities in British India are 
defined hv TTniversity Act.s \Ahich have been passed from time to 
time. We do not consider it necessary to describe them in detail, 
but discuss certain general features of these constitutions- 

In most of the modern universities and in several of the older 
universities whose Acts have recently been amended, the Governor- 
General is the Visitor with ywwers of inspection ; bult in Patna and 

• Each of the three first-grade coUeges has its own corfwrate !if© and traditions. 
St. Stephen's College was founded in 1S81 nnd i> maintainrd hy the Cambridge 
Mission. The college has a fine record and hr.s restricted its numbers so that a 
well-arranged system of tutorial instruction and an intimate contact between 
staff and students have be«n rendered possible. A large number of Oxford and 
patnbHdge graduates have come to Tndia in the service of the Mission and the 
(senege. while a number of distinguished Indian graduafen have been wiUing to 
serve the college on salaries which were probably lower than they oonld have 
obtained elsewhere. 

The Hindu College was founded in 1880 to provide mainly for students of the 
Hindu community. It is controlled by a Board of twelve Trustees and H:ndu 
religious instruction of a non -sectarian kind is given in the college to Hindu 
pupils, llie college has several hostels and playing-fidds end its main building is 
situated in the cHy of l>elhi. ^ 

llie Bamjas College was founded by Bai Sahi|> Kcdamath in 1017 with the 
mtention of providing a residential college remote from the distraot ions and 
temptet’ons of s large city. The college ia situated a few miles outside the city 
of rielhi and is largely residential. 

Thf re are also four aeeond-grade colleges, including one for women* 
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ccmcarne'd. la Ummes wA Ab^^erk, the GoJireraxa^lS^^ra^ m tha 
Lord Hector^ and im Delhi he k tt)e Chaaeellor, but be has visitoriai 
ftmetioiia axud arigkts exeept m Beaarea, where the Gov^nor dt the 
Umted ProyiBeee hm the style mA powers of Visitor. 

Ih several of the new universitieB, the previous ganction of the 
Governor-General is necessary before a university can recognise 
as equivalent to its own an entrance examination held by another 
imiversity or authority. At Benares, no statute making any 
c.liange in tho constitution of itlie Court, Council, Senate or Syndicate 
call he made whhout the previous sanctioii of tlie Governor-General 
in Council. In Dacca, similar sanction has to be obtained 1 efore 
ftny statute may be passed w^hich affects the propwtion or method 
of Mulmmuiadari representation on Court, Academic Council or 
executive Council. At Ali(f<irh, all new statutes and amendments 
of statutes, except on purely religious matters, are sent through 
tlie Visiting Board to the Governca-Creneral in Council for approval. 
At Delhi, the Governor-General in Council approves new statutes 
and may suspend or disa.Uow any c«‘dmance| 

« 

12. In nearly every university, tlie Governor of the Province 
is the C!hanco,llor and, as such, appoints the Vice-Chancellor, but 
at Patna, this appointment is made by the local Government. At 
Aligarh, the Governor of rthe United Provinces, the Memberp of the 
Executive Council, the Ministers and two others form a Visiting 
Board. At Brnarrsi, the Governor of the United Provinces is the 
Visitor and has the right of inspecting the University and of appro- 
ving all new statutes, amendments to statutes and regnlatioTU!l. Tn 
Calcutta mid the Punjab, the affiliation of new colleges requires the 
sanction of the local poveriiment. In most of the other univer- 
sities tlie Chanj-ellor has the power to withhold his assent to or 
refer back for further consideration, all statutes passed by the 
Senate or the Court. The audited accounts of universities have 
to he sent either to the Governor-General in Council or to the 
Visitor or to the local Government, as the case may be. 

13. University Bodies.-*-The supreme governing body of a uni- 
versity is sometimes called the Senate, sometimes the Court. In 
the governing bodies of the universities, there are nearly always 
ex-o^dc members, many of whom are Government officials, and 
o<ther members who are nominated by the local Government con- 
cerned. Originally, the nominated element formed the majority on 
the Senates of the older universities, but in every university except 
Calcutta and the Punjab, the majority are now elected. In Cal- 
cutta, all the ordinary Fellows, except ten elected by the registered 
graduates and ten by the raoulties. are nominated by the Chancal- 
lor. Tn the Punjab, ten are elected by the Senate or by registered 
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nominated by the Chai^ltor. In the <Mm: universities there is 
only a minority of nominated members. Thus, in Patna, out of a 
maiiimum total of 75 ordinary Fellows, not less than 10 or more 
than 25 are nominated by the Chancellor ; in the large Madras 
Seneufce, as I’econstituted by the Act of 1923, the nominated members 
are only dO, of whom 20 represent communities otherwise not ade- 
cjtialely represented; by the new ftombay University Act, 1928, 
the nominated element is reduced to less than a ithird of the body 
of Ordinary FelIo^^R. In addition to the Court or Senate there is 
always an executive which is in some luiiversities a committee of 
the Senate or Court. Thest^ executives are in some universities 
termed the Hyiidiciitc, in others tlie FAeciitive Council. 

In the newer universities and in some of the older ones an 
Academic (.’ounci], largely comp<)sed of teachers, plays an important 
part in settling curricula and standards of examination and other 
academic matters. 

14. Cf-ovemment Aid. — Subject to such liiniiaiidns as those indi- 

cated above, the universities are autonomous bodies, aided by Gov- 
ernment , but not dmvliy controlled by it. Government aid is 
usually given in the form of a block grant fixed by statute 

for a ^errn of y(‘ars or by annual subventions which may be ear- 
marked or not. In afii hating universities, the affiliated colleges may 
he aided by Government directly. In Calcutta and the Punjab, 
however, many of the college.s receive aid both from the provincial 
Governments and frcmi the University itself, wliich distributes 
among the colleges a grant received from provincial (formerly im- 
perial) revenues for the purpose. The measive of Government aid 
to an affiliating university can thus only be calculated by the addi- 
tion of the grants to the university itself, the cost of Government 
colleges, and the grants, if any, to the affiliated colleges. 

15. Some of tlie colleges, unlike the universities, are entirely 
controlled and managed by Government. In most provinces, there 
are Government colleges affiliated to a university, but for the 
management and maintenance of which Government are entirely 
les^wnsilde, and uhich ara staffed by teachers on the cadre of the 
Goveniment educational services. These include a iMimber of arts 
colleges, and the majorifey of the professional colleges for medicine, 
engineering, agriculture and teaching. 

A few colleges are managed ami maintained by the universities 
themselves and are in some oases tenrted 'constituent colleges*. 
The great majorilty of affiliated coUeges are unda: private ma^age^ 
ment, and Government has no direct control over them exoepti so 
far as conditions may be attached to the gmnt-in-aid^given tattbem. 
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III. — Enrolment of the varioue unipersiUe$, Numbers of d^iatei 
and constituent colleges, 

16. Smolinailt. — The Tables below summarise the growth of 
university e<|ucation in British India during the period 1917 — ^1927. 

Table IjXII. 

Dates of University Acts; enrolment in 1917 — 1997; number of 
affiliated and constituent colleges. 



Dates of 

Number of students. 

Number 
of affiliat* 
ed and 

University. 

University 

tActa. 

1017. 

1922. 

1927. 

consti- 
tuent 
colleges 
in 1927. 

Coloutta . 

1S57 A 

I921t 

28,618 

23,044 

29,214 

48 

Bombay . • « • 

1857 A 

1928t 

8,001 

•8,493 

11,016 

29 

Madras 

1867 A 

I923t 

10,216 

12,653 

17,127* 

56 

Punjab « 

1882 A 

19 lot 

6,583 

7,372 

12,196 

30 

Allahabad . 

1887 A 

192lt 

7,807 

6,445 

2,866t 


Benares Hindu 

1915 


... 

1,469 

1,936 

7 

Patna 

1917 



2,417 

4,644* 

16 

Aligarh Muslim . 

1020 


... 

702 

1,828 


Rangoon . 

1920 A 
€ 

1924 


507 

1,485 

3 

Lucknow . . c * 

1920 


... 

032 

1,388 


Dacca . 

1920, 1025 A 


1,030 

1,4J5 



1928. 






Delhi 

1022 


... 

706 

1,310 

7 ' 

Nagpur • 

1923 




1,654 

8 

Andhra 

1926 




3,U9* 

20 

Agra 

1927 


... 

• 


14 


* These figures are for 1925*26. 

t The affiliating side has been transferred u> the new Agra University 
X This university was also affected by the Act of 1904. 


Everywhere, except in Calcut|a, there has been a remarkable 
increase in the number cd students reading in university classes. 
In Calcutta, the decrease during 1917 — ^22 was due to some extent to 
the institution of new universities at Dacca, Patna and Bangoon 
and also to the non-cooperation movement, but was more than made 
up between 1922 and 1^7. 
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Enrolment by provinces in arts and professional colleges. 


pTovinctj, 


Arts and science 
colleges. 


Profeaftional eoHegeft 
and departmeate 
including those in 
Ei^ineering, Teach* 
ing. Agriculture. 
Law, Medicine, and 
CoDuneroe. 



1917. 

1927. 

1917. 

1927. 

Madras 

7,724 

12,616 

1,666 

2,218 

Bombay 

4,888 

7,027 

1,841 

2,487 

Bengal 

18,478 

24,;34 

4,412 

6,322 

Uni^ Provinces 

4.816 

6,286*1 

1,650 

3,069 

Punjab^ 

4.091 

7,624 

1,154 

1,864 

Burma 

663 

1,264 


46 

Bihar and Oi'issa 

2,676 

3.474 

’ 309 

1,021 

Central Provinces 

1,000 

1,410 

254 

423 

Assam . 

688 

1,012 

45 

91 

British India . 

46.770 

66,91) 

11.504 

17,616 


•If the figui'en are to correspond to those of other provinces, 4,360 
students reading in lutermcdiate classes should be added to the 6,286 recorded 
above. 

These figures do not include students from the (colleges in Indian 
States, many of which are affiliated to universities in British India. 
In the United Provinces, most of the intermediate colleges are no 
longer under university control. 

The pi'oportion of professional to arts Btudenis varies froin 30 
per cent, or over in the United Provinces, Bombay and the Central 
Provinces to 18 per cent, in Madras, 12 per. cent, in As^am and 
3 per cent, in Biinna, • 

1 V . — Expenditure. 

17. The relevant Tables are as follows 
Table LXIV. 


Direct expenditure of universities, and arts and profess rontA 
colleges, in Briitsh India. 


— 

1937. 

1922. 



1927. 


Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Universities 

Arts €!ol leges . . « . 

Professional Colleges 

26,61,926 

7 >,03,748 
3%99,415 

73,40,578 
1,10.42338 
69,77,5 H 

1,00,53,869 

1.45,84,918 

76,36,792 

Total • 

1,82,66,091 

2,48,60,480 
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TKeBe figures do not include the "very large capital expenditure 
on buildings, furniture and apparatus. 

Table LXV. 


Direct expenditure of universities by provinces. 


— 

lan. 

1922. 

1927. 



Rb. 

Rh. 

Hs. 

Madras 

* * • 

3,93,728 

4,68,354 

8,62,967 

Bombay 


2,32, *S6 

3,71,784 

7,07,972 

Bengal 

• 1 « 

13,63,600 

26,17,890 

30,47,697 

United Provinces 


2,81,726 

31,63,786 

21,81,866 

l*uiijab 


2,78,281 

3,43,203 

11,12,462 

Burma 


: 

1,91,364 

16,73,667 

Bihar and Orissa 

1 

* * ti 

2,81,270 

2,16,000 

Central Provinces . 

j 

. . . 1 


.. 

99,904 

Aasaffl 






The expenditure showB a remarkable increase, which is largely, 
but not altocrether, to be explained by the creation of new 
universities. 

Tabt.r IjXVI, 


Direct expenditure of arts colleges by provinces. 


— 

1 

1917. 

1922. 

1027. 


1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Madras 

. 

14,04,876 

I0,ll,tui 

2J,4S,073 

Bombay 


7,76,716 

12,49,134 

19.17,917 

Bengal 

• • 

18,84,906 

26,61,435 

36,16,644 

United Provinces 


1 11,6J,047 1 

1 

30,31,647 

34,86,674 

Punjab 

. 

6,63,236 

10,28,402 

17,58,371 

Burma 

• 

2,13,134 

3,83,416 

66,048 

Bibar and Orissa 


3,99,000 

7,27,096 

9,80,561 

Oentral Provinces 

1 

• 

2,06,276 

3.41,041 

4,88,901 

As6«^ 

( 

1,63,614 

2,74,158 

3,61.484 
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Tablb LXVII. 

Provision for expenditure on arts colleges by sources. 


Expenditure, Percentages* 


10^2. 

1927. 

, 1922. 1927. 

Ra. 

• 

Rs. 

• 


Government Fund^ 

49.2«,66« 

do, 64, 459 

44-6 1 

41-6 

Fees 

37,79,970 ; 

62,63,397 ' 

1 

34*2 

42*9 

Oilier Hourcea 

23,35,702 

22,57,062 

21-2 i 

J5-6 

Totol 

1“ 

1,10,42,338 

1,45,84,018 ! 

100 1 

100 


18. Owing to the (Merences in constitution between the various 
universities Itie above Tables do not represent acciu*ately the ex- 
f)encliture on the categories ennniemted. Thus^ the expenditure on 
Lucknow University includes a heavy item for expenditure on a 
professional college, the King George Medical College, and the 
Benares University includes an expensive college of engineering: 
.vljereas in Calcutta the corresponding medical and engineering 
colleges are maintained, not by tlie University, but by Government 
and their ex})enditure appears under the heading ‘professional 
colleges’. As we Iiave pointed out above, some universities receive 
grants from Government for distribution to colleges. Again, while 
the budgets of the universities necessarily include provision for leave 
and pension, those of government institutions do not include these 
items, |)ayinent for leave and pension being debited to a general 
account. A complete analysis of university and rx)llege expenditure 
would have entailed a long and laborious investigation for which 
we had not the time at our disposal. 

V .—University standards. 

10. To judge accurately of tlie standards of teaching and exami- 
nation in universities needs an investigation of a kind which we 
could not attempt. But there are unmistakeable indications that 
the standards in some of the universities are not satisfactory. 

20. We have been informed by jjpme witnesses that the student 
of the present day is not equal, either in^the width of his informa- 
tion or in the range of his interests, to the student of an older gene- 
ration. The adherence of students to a narrow school cnrriculuijn, 
the lack of a wise correlation of subjects in school and college and the 
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ooncentratiom of attention on examinations have undoubtedly com- 
bined to produce graduates who are weak in general knowledge. In 
all probability, the standard of English has also deteriorated- The 
Principal ol the Khalsa College, Amritsar, has voiced the following 
opinions 

“In my opinion, the time has already come when the Khalsa 
College should refuse admission, except in a few spe- 
cial cases, to all tliird division matriculates. The pre- 
* sent standard of the matriculation examination is none 

too high, and experience here and elsewhere shows 
that even first and second division students (far less 
third division students) cannot follow the lectures for 
a considei^able portion of the intermediate course. 
This being so, it seems to me actually unkind to allow 
boys of the latter category to join a college. With 
smaller numbers judiciously selected and carefully 
handled, both the teachers and the taught will have 
a fair chance. The present ovisrcrowding of classes is 
boiind to lead to serious consequences.*'* 

Another of our witnesses, the Principal of a college in Calcutta, 
writes — 


A large number of the matriculates are not fit to enter 
on their college stage. The preparation in the school 
stage, which covers a longer period than is really 
necessary, is not adequate for the matriculation test. 
Sufficient attention is not paid to the teaching of the 
elements of English grammar nor is sufficient care 
taken to teach English as a language.... This ignor- 
ance of grarnmer and the lack of sufficient stock of 
words do not inspire them with confidence in their 
own composition, with the result that they are neces- 
sarily driven to cramming. Once they acquire this 
vicious habit, they persist in it all through their college 
course. There has been in recent years a lowering of 
tlje matriculation standard which has enabled a very 
lar^ number of insufficiently trained students to find 
their way into colleges. This has caused a genfjral 
lowering of the standard of teaching and a heavier 
failure in the I. A. or T.flc. examination." t 
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21. We fiiiaU now give stetistke with xegsmd to the percentage 
of panses at certain university examimtioiM 

TABI.R hXVJIh 


P^rc€niag€ of pas8£s at L A. and I. Sc. examinalions hy procinccsl 


l*rovhaoe^ 


j 

leiA 

191T. 

laia. 

1927. 

Madtae .... 

, 

, 

• 

44 

24 

21 

5« 

Bombay .... 


• 

da 

* (U 

51 

42 

Bengal .... 

• 

/ 

50 

1 

56 

6ft 

47 

United Pfovlnoea 

• 

. 




57 

Punjab .... 



41 

54 

56 

44 

Bihar and Oriaaa 

• 

‘ 

1 ” i 

•• 

46 

40 


Percentage of passes a% B.A, and B.Sc. examinations hy provinces. 



1912 . 

1917 . 

1922 . 

1927 . 

Madraa . 

62 

i 

71 

1 

. |- 

* 1 

I , . 1 

50 

Bombay 

72 

57 

1 

68 j 

60 

Bengal 

60 * 1 

i i 

71 * 1 

43 * 

United Provinom 

4 . 1 * 

1 48 * 

41 * ' 

C 5 » 

Punjab 

25 

46 1 

* 4 * ! 

55 


Percentage of passes at B.A, and B,Sc. examinations of Calcutta 

University. 


mf-18 . 

. 

50 

1922-22 


m<-i« . 


50 

1922-94 

71 

iai«.S6 . 

* . < 

69 

192t*25 

70 

UI2641 . 

• • 

75 

L9«r26 

56 

1«S1>22 . 

« 

72 

1926*27 

41 


^ No aooucoie available. 

* €aleutla Umvetail^ oalv* 

a«4 OtaoM Uaivmi^a in Bengal. 

* AUababad YTiuveKaity o&ly. • 

* All trailed Pit^Vinew 

KocA-^wiag |»aciUy to the loot i^at the jumdiottoti of aome universitJee 
^xtandi lM!yeii4m{»ovino«ite mMnOb^ eituated and paitly to <^Uirr 

**»*• *V»w *** «*r 
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We hav)^ quoted figures only for examinaitions at which the 
numbers of candidates are large. 

The only examinations in regard to which it is possible to draw 
definite conclusions with regard to standard are those of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta. By a careful investigation, the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commission came to the conclusion that the standard of the 
Calcutta examinations was unsatisfactory in 1917. There is no 
evidence of any improvement in entr&nce standards between 1918-19 
aiid 1924-25, yet the nuraber'of passes at the B.A. and B.Sc. degree 
examinations rose in those years from 50 per cent, to over 70 per 
cent. Clearly, there mu^ have been a lowering of an already low 
standard. The fall in the percentage of passes from 70 in 1924-25 
to 56 in 1925-26 and to 41 in 1926-27 indicates a definite recognition 
of the fact by the uni‘'ver8ity authorities and a desire for a real 
advance. 

22. But ^he question of university standards is not a simple one. 
There is a prevalent opinion that the general efficiency of a univer- 
sity can be secured solely or largel}^ by imposing a high standard 
at Ihe intermediate and degree examinatioits and that a high per- 
(*enlage of failures is in itself a good thing, but with this we are 
unable to agree. There are at least three indej)endent and variable 
factors to be considered ; (a) the standard of the matriculation or 
other ad?nission examination, (b) the standard of university teaching 
and (c) the standard of attainment required at the examinations. 
The percentage of pa.Rse>s def)endH on all three factors. Let us 
supIK>se for the moment that tlie teaching is satisfactory and reason- 
ably equal in quality from year lo year, that tlie average diligence 
I A the studenis is also constant, and that tlie standard at the degree 
examination has not changed, then an increase in the percentage 
of failures may be' regarded as shewing that the university 
js admitting ifi increasing numbers students who are manifestly 
incapable of profiting by the university courses, and that it has 
taken their money under false pretences and been a party to their 
waste of time, money and effort. It is of the first importance that 
a university degree should he a real certificate to the public of 
capacity and attainment ; it is essential that the university should 
maintain a high standard in its teaching ; hiif^ it is no less desirable 
that the matriculation should not admit to its doors numbers of 
students who have no chance of success. In a well-regulated uni- 
versity the percentage of passes in subjects in wliicli the number 
of candidates is large, and of whom the average quality may there- 
fore be assumed to be reasonably constant, ought to be both high 
and fairly steady from year to year. If it is considered right to rai^ 
the university examination standard generally, the first step in this 
direction .should usually be to raise the admission standards (always 
on the supposition that these standards are well devised to test the 
capacity of the candidaites • for higher work). We are bound to 
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reco^iae the hard fact that a high perc^nUge of failures be 
necessary under existing conditions at the degree examination in 
many noiversitjes if ifche degree certificate is to possess any valtie. 
But, as we have sliown, such a percentage of failures shows that 
radical changes are required at the earlier stages, in the direction 
of improving the standard of admission or the standard of university 
teaching or both.* 

> 

23. The percentage of failures is at present in many cases high, 
and the public are no doubt right in tTiinking that this may be 

to a laudable effort on the part of the universities concerned to give 
their degrees a real value, as signifying a proper standard of capacity 
and attainmenl in those on whom they are conferred. But as we 
have shewn, tliey indicate, if that is so, that something is seriously 
wrong at an earlier stage ; and that the Indian universities are not 
giving adequate attention to the proper adjustment of admission to 
graduation standards, hut, on the contrary, are burdening them- 
selves, and are allowing their constituent and affiliated colleges to 
hnrden tliemsclves, witli a very large number of students who have 
little or no chance of coftipleting a university course successfully, and 
on whom exf)enditnre of money intended for university education 
IS wasted. It luis already been pointed out that many of the students 
arc unable to follow the lectures owing to their defective knowledge 
of Englisli, which is used as the medium of instruction. And the 
mischief is not limited to the universities, for university standards 
react upon those of the secondary schools which feed them. A 
low^ standard of university work means a low standard of school work. 
Illustrations of this proposition may readily be found in the experi- 
<uice of the United States of America.! There are signs, as we have 
.•^aid, that the universities have become aware from time to time that 
their intermediate and graduation standards were too low and that 
the hall-mark of a university education was bein^ conferred too 
easily ; but there are no signs of any consistent or sustained resolve 
to grapple with the evils arising from the large admission of unfit 
students. We realise that it is not easy to make such an effort and 
that, in view^ of its reaction upon the secondary school system, a 
change can only he made gradually: and that if it is made, it must 
be the result of a copperted effort between the universities and the 
authorities of secondary schools. 

24. We turn now to another aspect of the figures which vary a 
good deal from year to year and from one province to another. A^ 
we have indicated in para. 22 above, the percentage of passes 

♦ In order more fwlty to anderetsnd the position, reference should be made < o 
tllittnter IX on Matriculation and the Chapters XVIT and XL or Kvaminations in 
the Report of the Calcutta TTniversity Commission, Vol«. I, II and V. 

t”The quality of the Educational Process in the Unded States and in Europe^* 
hy Dr. W. S. Learned (Carnegie Foundation Bulletin No. 20 — 192t). 
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asDends an • Bumbec erf fwtors, wad oMadeis^oa irf tb»i 
ace tM'*" uloBe, is na guide to ttie jrtundard of ^ i^wsitjr OMU^ 
STte oth« h«td, lije atadoBte tom Oie « 

univeraty areas where tile standard of ree^aa? 
soon bSomt aware of any difierenoe of tto 

the neighbouring {swreoes or areas, and toe atond^erf ^ 

and examination in one university is likely to affect the 
neighbouring universities. We adijiit that ‘^ere^ umvemt^ 

M hidi have resisted the temptaAMn to ite 

great maiwity of undergraduates are auning, not at 

ovTi sake, but at a degree,(or faiUng a degree, 

mm qimlifieatioin) (or its market value, mamly for s^e tem of 

imblic employment ; and they natarally flo(i to the . 

degree can^^be olitained most eawly and ehe^>ly. 

attemnrs smgle-handed to raise its stendards » m danger of fin^ 

Sties migration has become easier. Thus, tte stud^terf Delhi 
and the Punjab move freely frem one 
if eighty lusrcent. of the candidates were to pass ® 
tion to tlL Punjab to one year and only fifty ^ler ^nt. in ^IK the 
Urriversity of Delhi might suffer seriously m numbers in tlm f^ow- 
tog year. This Gresham’s Law of Universities can be illustrafe^ by 
actiml and not only by thecretuial examples. A few y^rs ago, toe 
low standard of Calcutta UnivCTsity as 

students from all partB «f !«*». even tom ^ fai ^th as 
Travancore. Another example is to be found m tlie 1 unja • 
The following passage is spioted tom the Ann^l 
Director of Public Instroctk® of that province, for 192o*26 . 

'• During the past year, the Scliool Board of the Punjab 
University has completed its investigation of...matn- 
ofdaUon standards. The genesis of the inve^igation 
was a communication from... the Educatmnal Cornrms- 
iiioner with the Government of India, who pointed out 
that large numbers of candidates from o^r provmres 
had recourse to the matriculation examination of the 
Puniab as private candidartes because the Punjab 
stendards, especiailly in English, 
of being low. Mr. Biobey went furthOT and stated 
that it was not uncommon for boys reading to Ajiner 
schools to leave school after the ninth class rn order 
to appear as private candidates in the Punjab ex- 
amiiwtion in preference to the Allahabad examination 

for which these schools prepare It is 

disturbing to finfi that in im as many m 8^5 
such candiflates appeared for the n»tricBM*ten 

examination of the- 
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25. qudBtion Bim arifle^ whether the ^eceut etfkilliiefVI itf 
the provision of university education has not inifede ail eAidE^ioeMf 
system which was already top«heavy stiB more top-heavy; Whethei^ 
in the interests of university education itself and stiH fmafe in fiia^ 
interests of the lower edncilioiial which fee# ^ 

universities and of the classes from which university students are 
drawn I the time has not come when all efforts should beeoncentfttted 
cm improving university work, \>n confining the university to ka 
proper function of giving good advanced education to students Who 
are fit to receive it, and, in fact, to making the university a more 
fruitful and less disappointing agency in the life of the community. 

VI. — Teaching and Rcsmrch. 

2G. Tuto^ insttuctloB«-^Tutorial work now c^ten suppio- 
ments 'mass lectures', especially in the smcdler colleges and 
universities, but sometimes exists only in name. In some <rf the 
larger colleges, with more than one thousand students in each* 
and a relatively small ataff, it is obviously impossible fer the 
tectcher to give individual attention to his pupils ; and* tutorial elass*' 
es consist of large groups of ten or twenty students or eten 
But in the new tea<*iiii\g universities the system has been used 
wisely and, it is acknowledged, with real benefit to the students. 
Not only are they trained to think and to work for themselves, 
but the teacher is enabled to watch the character and aptitude of 
his pupils and to give them useful advice and guidance. At least, 
a })eginning has been made in this new and fruitful method* 
which is needed both for pass students and, especially, for Honours 
students, and which has been made easier by an increase in the 
prc^ortion of teachers to students. 

27. Honours Oourses. — ft was pointed out by the Calcutta Uni- 
versity Commission that, with the increase of numbers in coffef^s 
and iiniverpities, the interests of the abler students were neglected. 
An important development of recent years, calculated to 
remedy this defect, has been the growth of honours w^orlc and its 
differentiation from the pass courses, and of the post-graduate worS 
in preparation for the M.A. and M.Sc. degrees. In some of tbe 
universities, especially the unitary universities, the recommendations 
of the Oalcu^fcta University Commission have been adopted. Hoaiwirs 
courses have been placed on a new footing and extend for three 
years after the intermediate stage ; the standard in the bonourR 
subjects is of a higher standard throughout the course than that fdr 
the pass degree ; and in order that the training may not be too naitow 
the student is *a1so obliged to take one or more subsidiary subjects. 
On the other hand, the old traditimi of constituting an honours 
course merely by adding a few subj'ects to the two years* course for 
the pass degree has been continued in some univwfslties. As we Karo 
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stated preifiously, effective tea<‘ijing of an advanced chmcter can 
Qpjy he given ini»,a relatively sinall number of centres. It is far 
I:>etter for |l>e abler stikient, who wishes to take honours, to go to 
UH)ee.<‘ei4til^ tlian to an isolated and ill-eq nipped college, of which 
the teaclring cariinot be adequate to its purpose. 

We do not think that the colleges and their best teachers 
should be excluded from taking paft in honours work at university 
centres supplied with the necessary equipment for higher studies. 
0n the contrary, we regard co-operation between the college staffs 
and the university staff at sucl) centres as desirable in the interests 
both of economy and efficiency. There sliould be proper co-ordina- 
tion throughout between tlie uniwrsity and its colleges in these 
centres, so thait a stucjent who has unwisely entered on an honours 
co<ur6e may be re-transferred to a y>aKS course without difficulty. To 
crowd the honours classes with ill-prepared students who are unlikely 
io achieve success is of no service /to any one and involves an expen- 
diture which cannot be justified. We should favour a scheme under 
which every honours student at one of the higher centres of affiliating 
iiniversitias wa% attached to a college, so that he might take an 
active part in the social I'fe of the college, even although he might 
receive all his instruction in university laboratories and class-rooms. 

29. Besearch. — Ten years ago, the amount of original work 
carried on in Indian universities was small. The Report of the 
Calcutta University Commission showed that a beginning had 
been made in Bengal, but it w^as oidy a beginning. In some of 
the other provinces there was also a beginning. Tn resjmnse to our 
enquiries we have received interesting lists of the original work 
published during tlje* last nine years by the teaching staffs of the 
universities aj\d their students and by Institutes like the Indian 
Institute of Scienc>e at Bangalore, the Bose Institute and by the 
Government Research Departments. These lists show that a con- 
siderable advance has been made. It is now^ generally recognised 
in India, as in the universities in the west, that the man w^ho 
occupies a university chair or readership should have done original 
Work and be able to guide bis best, student? in research.* 

30. Research has been encouraged by the establishment of 
research degrees at the M.A., the M.Sc., and the doctorate stage; 
by the award of special scholarships, and Ey the creation of scien- 
tific journals. There cCTild be no better evidence of the new spirit 
in Indian iiniversitief. than the Journal of the Indian Chemical 
Society, rec^entlv founded by that veteran worker Sir P. 0. Roy. 
and the Indian Journal of Physics founded by Prof. C. V. Raman, 


* Sir AnderaoE does not agres with this opinion^ 
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S. These jouraals,’ published iu Calcutta, odhtaia coxrtribu* 
tioiis I'rom all over India of which the genial staaisdard ia high. 
The memoirs published by the Arcfueological Department, the sSxh 
logical Survey, the Geological Survey, and the Medical BeaCttfdh 
and other Government Departments have a world-wide reputa- 
tion ; but the number of workers in these departmentg is 
necessarily limited, and it ia on the universities and reeeai’ch 
institutes like the Indian Institute of Science, Banga- 
lore, and the Jagadish Bose Institute founded by Sir Jagadidb 
Bose, F.E.S., at Calcutta, and the recently established BhandarkBr 
Institute at Poona (for Sanskrit studies) that India must largely 
depend for an extension of research work which would in 
the future make Indian contributions to the advancement of know* 
ledge comparable in amount to that of other oounlnries with an 
e» 2 ual number of university teachers and students. 

31. Laboratories and libraries. — ^It has also been realised 
in many places that for this purpose well-equipped laboratorids 
and adequate laboratory' grants are necessary in science depart- 
ments. The needs t>f the existing libraries both as iregards b^ks» 
collections of the ch ef periodicals, and current periodicals, are 
still very great. The dispersion of resources for university teaching 
among a i lumber of colleges has made it difficult to build up 
university libraries of the type required for advanced work both 
at the Honours and tlic research stage. The want is the mors' 
marked, because scdiolars and men of science in India have not 
at their disjiosaJ libraries coin[)arab'ie to those of the learned 
and scientific institutions on which the scholar and scientist in 
England so largely depend. The largest university library in India, 
that of the University of Calcutta, only contains 100, (X)0 books; 
liahore, Allahabad and Dacca come next. ' The majority of univSr* 
sitv libraries are inadequate and all need great ^additions ; and no 
object could be more worthy of the generous benefactor than the en- 
dowment of university libraries in such a way that they may be able 
to supply the proper foundations for hijrher work in the departments 
in M^hich teaching and research are carried on and be kept up to date. 

yjj^ — relations of nnwersities to public life. 

82. Universities are not isolated institutions devofeci wholly 
to teaching, study and research. They are, in a real sense, 
organs of the commonwealth w^ith a jdace of their own in the 
national economy. There is a growing recognition of the place 
which the university should fill and of its importance ; and 
II nioro earnest and practical dt?8ire to enable it to fill that place. 
As evidence, we may point to t^e great benefactions by which the 
older universities liave been strengthened and bv whi^ n^ 
universities have been called into being. Of the older unxvdrsitiea 
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siioc^siful ^vol^g public ooutribu^iam, 
mA tbe Gb^se, P^lit and Eliaira b^efcK^tions bava 

4aiiid>M t]:;^ ijiiiiveriHty b> develop its scienpe activities and also to 
ii^tute ohs^s in other sub|acts. Bombay has also bad great 
^bew^Sacitio^.; The Universities of Benares and Aligarh owe their 
e^ietence very lajqgely to private munificence. Large contribu- 
have been given to Lucknow and Bangpou universities by 
(geiee^us an4 public-spirited philanthropists. The creation of the 
meet irecent university of all, that at Chidambaram, is largely the 
of the lib^ality of a sin|fle individual. More and more, the 
qt India are becoming the objeoto of the generosity of 
-WeiW»y men. This is as it should be. 

y?he proper conduct of universities is a matter of first rate im- 
portance to the State be(;au8e it is in them that the leaders of the 
country are trained. It is therefore pertinent to ask bow far 
uniyersi'ty education is calculated to produce, and is producing, 
men who win be able to play a worthy part in public life. It is true 
that legislative and administrative capacity are developed largely 
by experiisBce and«by practical knowledge of affairs ; but the founda- 
tion needs to be laid at an earlier stage. It is from his university 
teaching that a young* man should learn to examine critically the 
mafeipal before him, to arrive at a balanced judgment, and not 
to be carried away by mere catchwords. But in public affairs 
somefliiug more than the power of criticism and intellectual 
judgment is needed. It is mainly outside the class-room that 
a hoy learns the lessons of corporate life, how to understand 
l^e views of others and to work with them, how to sacrifice 
cheerfully his, private inclinations for the common good, and how to 
lead others by influence .rather than by authority. He learns these 
lesions by daily ^contact with his fellows in clubs and societies, 
in thp playing fields and the common-room ; and also not leaeft by 
the guidance of wise teachers from whom a timely word may mean 
so much. 

33. In the early days, when studerit-s were few and well-selected, 
the relations between teachers and students in the colleges were 
intimate. But the very large influx of studerf^fcs, baany of them none 
top, well-selected, during the last twenty or thirty years, has ira- 
a heavier burden on most colleges and universities than they 
42fpul4j reasonably be expected to bear. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the activities of universities and colleges are not always well- 
b^anced. ot adjusted ; ,that the social atmosphere is only partially 
^veloped 5 that many of the opportunities of building up a corporate 
spiipe and of arousing and finding outlets for a spirit of service re- 
frain umsed. The gmduftte on leaving college is only too often 
PP wida <Mf living, intellectual interests, with no disciplin# 
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or m the difficiall art of Uvhag in a coinmiimty, with no 

training in leadership and with little sense of his responsibility to 
others. 

34. Ten years ago, the Calcutta University Commission painted 
a gloomy picture of student life in Bengal, and much of what was 
then said is still tnae to^y. There are signs, however, that th^ 
university and college authorities in India are beginning to realise 
more fully the value of corporate life and social activities. There is 
a growing feeling that education is not merely a matter of lectures, 
books and notes, but of the living contact of personalities, of stu- 
dents with students, and of students with teachers. Opportunities 
for corporate life are being extended by college societies, by 
hostels and halls of residence, by games and healthy recreation, 
college days and reunions, socials, old studepts' gatherings, college 
societies and magazines, these are now the rule rather than the 
exception. In a number of universities, there are social service 
leagues which encourage in Ihe student a sympathy with his less 
fortunate fellow citizens and which impress upon b'm that it is 
a duty and a privilege to give them a helping band. 

35. We cjuote the following passage from the last Bengal Quin- 
iqiiennial Review : — 

There is marked improvement also in the conditions of 
student life. While none of the arts colleges can be 
properly called residential, there are a few which 
may almost justify that description. St. Paul's 
College, Calcutta, has splendid hostels which house 
about half its students. At Daulatpiir, there is 
accommodation for 385 boarders. The Carmichael 
College, Rtingpur, has four well-built hostels and an 
attractive students’ club-house. The Scottish 
Churches College maintains five hostels and two 
messes; and the Krishnath College, Berharapore, no 
fewer than nine hostels. The supervision of hostels 
is also more satisfactory. In most colleges, com- 
mon rooms for students are provided. The interest 
in, and opportunities for, games, physical exercise 
and recreation are greater than ever before. Especially 
in the mufassal, ample playgrounds and varied sports 
(including rowing) are now the rule rather than the 
exception."* 

There are similar signs at Nagpur and Lahore : — 

"The intellect/ual and social life of the colleges has improv- 
ed considerably during the quinqtienninln...,B»i8itiiig 
literary, philosophical, scienrifio and debating societies 

^ Q. B., p9%$t 
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have been improved and new eocieties started. 

. . .A sense of responsibility lias been develoj^ed 

through the prefect system in the college hostels.,. 
On the athletic side, interest in games has been 
quickened by the University totirhament and by 
‘ inter >year team games by the colleges themselves . . . 
These activities, intellectual and physical, have pro- 
vided the stimulus t« action which adolescence 
naturally and ij^ightlj" demands and have brought 
colour into the otherwise drab scheme of students* 
life ..... A college and university spirit is 
slowly but steadily growing up. As one Principal re- 
marks, the problem of the colleges is no longer to 
inculcate the elementary principles of loyalty to 
the college. This is growing gradually, but with 
increasing strength . ” * 

The experience, of Mr. A. S. Hemmy, who has recently retired 
after 20 years' service at Government C'ollege, Lahore, is also 
of importance : — . 

*‘The sfudent was [formerly] rarer and therefore 

more likely to be a picked man ; he was more serious- 
minded, perhaps inwardly more ambitious, but out- 
wardly less enterprising. lie was less self-indulgent, 
less liberal. The spirit of youth did not pervade the 
air then a^s now^ youtli with its irresponsibility and 
its effervescence, with its fickleness and waywardness, 
but youth with its warm-hearted responsiveness to 
disinterested appeals, its hopefulness, and its ideals; 
it is a gayer and a freer atmosphere. If the high 
resolutions formed within the college walls mature 
toi a constant devotion to the duties there conc/eived, 
we need have no fears for the future.’*! 

36. Health ol students. — The Calcutta University Commission 
reported very unfavourably on the health of the students and on the 
hieffecfcive nieasnres tlien taken to counteract this evil. It is satis- 
factory at any rale that the urgency and the importance of the 
matter has at last been brought home. Th^ investigations of the 
Calcutta University Students’ Welfare Union and of similar com- 
mittees elsewliere have revealed an alarming amount of ill-health 
among the rtudents, and, whalt is e\en worse, that the physical con- 
dition of many students actually deteriorates during their college 
career, although in Dacca it has been found that many students are 
in better condition in term time than on their return from the 
vacation. Compulsory physical training has been suggested as the 
remedy and is beiiig adopted in some universities and colleges, but 

* Central Frovinoes Q. B., page 32. 
f Pu^ab Q. R., page 37. 
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it is in schools lather thai) in eolle<jfea that ilJ-heaJtli begins and it is 
in them tha^t remedies ^lonld first be applied. Much (w be done by 
the provision of hostels where plenty of light and air and well-cooked 
food are available ; and also by paying greater attention to gaims 
and <50 poviding wider facilities for them. It is a good sign that 
the Indian student is taking a deeper interest in games, and more* 
and more as a paiHiioipant rather than as a mere spectator, 

VIII. — Unemployment of i^iivetsity graduates, 

» 

37. That the universities and colle^^es of India are at the 
present moment turning out large numbera of graduates who 
cannot find employment is well-known. With the general aspects 
of unemployment it is impossible for us to deal. They have been 
discussed by a number of special corrmiittees appointed to investi- 
gate the causes and cure of such unemployment. 

Some of the causes of unemployment are obvious. Com- 
merce in India does not at present demand the services of any 
large number of highly trained men and the industries of India, 
apart from agriculture, are still comparatively undeveloped. Agri- 
culture, which is by far the greatest industry of India, offers at the 
present moment few opportunities for graduates, although if the 
recommendations of the Royal Agricultural Commission are 
adoplfced the number of o[>enings will be sensibly increased. Law' 
in India, as in other countries, is a professicm in which there 
are a few pri^.es for the specially gifted, and many blanks ; the 
average pleader finds it difficult to earn a living. Medicine and 
engineering ean employ only relatively small numbers and the 
education of doctors and of engineers is expensive. 

38. There can be little doubt that one of the ariain attractions 
of the universities and colleges to men who have no taste for 
academic studies and insufficient qualifications for pursuing them, 
is the insistence on a university degree by Government and other 
employers as a passport to service. If Government were to 
abandon that requirement for all appointments in which it is not 
really needed, the pressure on tlie universities and colleges would 
probably be lessene'd. We suggest that for many clerical 
appointments, Government examinations comparable to the 
examinatians of the Civil Service Commissioners in England and 
specially designed for the purpose they are intended to meet, might 
replace the requirement that candidates for these appointments 
should possess a university degree. The appointments that we have 
in mind are pairely clerical appointfuents and not appointments , to 
tlie higher .services for w^hich the nninbef of c^indidates is relatively 
small, and which do not Tnaterially affeet the numbers in the nniyer- 
pities. 
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39. The luiiverBitieB are overcrowded with men who are not 
predting^ either intelleetually or materially by thdr university 
training. To many hundreds, the years of training mean a 
waste of immey and of precious years of youth; nor is it only 
pdvate maiiey which is wasted. Each stu^nt in a university or 
eellege oee^ in every oountry far more than his tees, sometimes 
five or six times as much, and this money in India comes in part 
from endowments, but very largely from the public purse. If those 
students who now go to a university or a college without being 
really fitted for higher work were diverted in large numbers at an 
esTlSer stage to careers better suited to their capacity, mcmey would 
be set free for more profitable educational uses, and the traomng 
of best men could be appreciably improved. The overcrowding 
of universities and colleges by men of whom a large mimber fail 
and for whom there is no economic demand has vitally affected the 
quality of university education. 

40. The extension of technical training, which is far mon* 
exjiensive than literary training, has been widely advocated. We 
fully sympatliise with the desire to develop puch technical training 
though we (eel bound to point out that the training of technical 
experts only creates more Mnemployed, unless there are industries 
to absorb them. A few universities have opened their own 
Employment Bureaus, an example which Ideserves to be more 
widely followed. 

IX. — External activities of universities. 

41. The universities have responsibilities not only to their stu- 
dents but also to the country at large. Here and there, a few 
courses of lectures have been given to the general public, but not on 
any large scale, nor with any great succesB. Much more might be 
done in this way' to educate the general public ; and to make available 
information on var’ous subjects for classes of men like secondary 
school teachers who are often cut off from headquarters by the exi- 
gencies of their work and position. Nor is it only in this way that 
a university can render a service to the community. It should in- 
culcate the ideal of civic duty in its alumni. The Royal Agricul- 
tural Commission has pleaded that universities should take their 
shai?6 in the great work of rural uplift. In the cities, too, much 
ceukl be done by university workers who are >villing to give a part 
cm: whole of their time to social service, as is done in other countries. 
No university has as yet its own Settlement of social service. Efforts 
are being made in some imiversities to inspire tKe students with the 
feeling that education is a responsibility as well as a privifege 
and that their training has profited them, little if it does not benefit 
their fellow*citizens of lower estate and help to bring together men 
and women of all classes. But much remains to bie dbne in tWtt 
field of work'. 
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Education ot Oirls and Women. 

i. Stutuitical data and the disparity bsiween the state of boys' and 
of girls’ education. 

1. We give first the more important figures regarding women's 
eduea'tioii and contrast them with corresponding figures for men. 

The following Table gives the figures for literacy among meif 
and women respectively in 1911 and 1921 •. — 

Table LXIX. 


Population and literacy by provinces. 




Percentage of literates. 


Province and female population (in 
millions) 1021. 

1911. 

1921. 

Men. 

Women. 

• 

Men. 

Women. 

Madras (21).. 

13'8 

1 36 

j 

! 

1 

is-s ' 

21 

Bombay (0).. 

121 

1*6 

1 

14 1 

3-6 

Bengal (22).. 

liO 

1 

1-1 

■ 

16-9 ! 

1 

rs 

United ProviDoes (21) . . 

6*1 

i 06 

66 

0-6 

Puujab (9) . . 

66 

0'6 


0*8 

Burma (0) . . 

37 6 

61 

44-8 

9'7 

Bihar and Orissa (17).. 

80 

0*4 

8-8 ■ 

06 

Central Provinces (7) . , 

6'8 

0*3 

8-4 

0-7 

Assam (3) . . • • # 

8'8 

0-6 

u-0 ; 

1*3 

British India (120) 

* 

11-3 

! M 

1 

is-o : 

1 

1*8 


2. In 1921, less than one wonum in fifty in British India could 
read and write, and progress in literacy both fw men and wwnen 
had been very slow. In the ten years, 1911-1921, the increase in 
the percentage of those who could read and write was 17 for men; 
but only 0-7 for women. Thus, up to 1921, the disparity in literacy 
betweien men and women was increasing. We can have no furiheir 
direct and definite information on this point until the Census df 
1931. , . ; 

.are i ( 148 ) T 
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3. Xngttttttloiu.— The fqljowing iCahto 4 how the growth in the 
number of institutions, and of girk mttter instruction in 1917 and in 
1927:— 




1017. 



1927. 


1017. 

1027. 
















PrinnWT, 

SSbesif.' 

if 1 i 

«? 

3 

il 

total. 

Total. 






i* ' 

•Is 

— 

— 

(31) .. 

kSB2 

' "t ^ 

72 


<3^ 1 

! w 

74 

1,816 

3,670 

Bombay (0» . . 

1,110 

77 


1,686 


44 

1,210 

l,tM10 

Denial (23) .. 

0,371 

00 

110 

14.812 

312 

40 

9,.V.0 

14,780 

United Provinces (21) .« 

1,080 

111 

32 

iU*«> 1 

1 

1 219 


1^ 

1»«46 

( 

Punjab («) .. 

036 

76 

18 

! 

114 ! 

80 

1 ,0.^0 

1,3H6 

Burma (6; .. .. 

987 

140 

0 

COO 

' 141 

32 

1,<>F^3 

770 

Bihar andiOrisaa (17) 

3,240 

33 

280 

2,790 1 

33 

16 

2,60 L 

2,848 

Central Provinces (7) 

3,10 

48 

6 

334 1 

1 

01 

0 

m 

..4C'4 

Assam (3) .. 

320 

26 

3 

i i 

87 1 

4 

4*67 

.460 

British India (1?0) 

1^|]2 

880 IB 


76,062 1 806 

.328 

10,886 

20,881 


4. The figures of growth are striking, Between 1917 and 1922. 
the increase ih the nmnber of institutions for girls was 4,413 or 
22’8 per cent ; between 1922 and 1927, it was 4,223 or 17*8 per cent, 
During the latter quinquennium the increase in the number of 
institutions for boys wsas 33,5X2 or 22*5 per cent. It must, how-* 
ever, be remembered that many girls attend boys' primary schools. 
The total numbers of institutions for boys and for girls in 1927 are 
shewn below : — 



Mmary 

j : 

1 Secondary 

Arts 


dkiboeilei. 

Schox^. 

Goilegos, 

Fpr4»8!9B ... . . e . 


in,973 

913 

9Vie^8pii8 •* •• *-• 

98|«89 j 

mR 

19 


* The secondary iofaoolfli in this Table include both high and middle sch ei rikt 
eids ilto Tidies CNft page 97. ^ 
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5. We mv^ocxmdm fifOMU to 

ber of girlfctHitoiBelwicton 

TABlfi liXJil. 

Gf^ tiw^r tofmction. 


tagu^ 

female 


Province (and female 
pmmlati^'inr 
miliinna) 192J . 


1917. 




school- 

gofag'^ 

afgi^ 

1027. under 
linBtrno* 
tion in 
1927. 



lOMltr undai^ 
ingt«ii<»>[ifiatn»e^ 
lion tion In 
in 1927, 1927. 


MadwtOffl)' . . 79 I 2-6 

Bombay (0) 

Bengal (22)f . 

UmWd PfoiHnbes (21) 

Buma^A) 

Bihar and Orisaa (17) 

Central ProviiM)e»«(7) 

Aaaam (3) • 

British India {129)* 


6- Between 1917 and 1922, the increase in the number of girls 
under instruction was only 184,000. Between 1922 and 1927, it 
was over 400,000 or 30*6 per-cent., a very substantial incrAtiSe), 
but in the latter quinquennium tlie increase in the number of male 
pupils was 2,400,000 dr 371 per cent ; thus, the difference between 
the niiniber of boys and girls at school, already great, \^aB incfeased 
by two millione. In im proviaee does one girl out of ' fire 
school ; in some provinces not one out of 20 or 25. In Madras, three 
out of five boys attend school ; iB Burma, where the proportion is 
lowest, one owt of four,' In Bri^sh India, only ten per cewt. of tiye 
girls of school-going age attend schaol; the figure to boys is foar 
limes as high. * 

7 ; Ttie^dii^fity, and the.^owi^grdispaMty^ batweair the 
for b®y«-and tbese^ to girl*, » even mm sipificant than appeaw 
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first for it inoroases as we gb up the ednealtioDal laddnr, 

starting from the lowest primary class. In the primary stage , taken 
as a whole, the number of girls is one-fourth of the number of boys. 
But the pupils in Glass IV of girls* schools form only 5*6 per cent, 
of the total number in Classes I to IV, whereas in boys* schools the 
corresponding percentage is 9*1. 

Again, in middle schools for boys the number of pupils is 18 
times as great as in the corresponding schools for girls ; and in the 
high stage it is 34 times ivs great. In arts colleges it is 33 times 

great, the number of men students being over 64,000, and that 
of women only 1,900. , 

8. Expenditure. — ^We now give the figures for annual expendi- 
ture on girls* institutions and compare them with the corresponding 
figures for boys : — 

Table LXXII. 

IV. — Direct expenditure on girls* institutions. 


[In lakhB.] 


« 

1017. 

— q 

1922. 

1927. 

Expenditure 
on women^a 
institutions 
expressed as a 
percentage of 
the expend!. 

ture on 
the men's 
institutions. 



Be. 

Re. 

Rs. 


Madras . . 

. . 

20*00 

34-64 

49*86 

17*2 

Bombay . . ^ . 


18*37 

80*39 

63*26 

19*6 

Bengal 


ie*«i 

23 36 

2809 

10-9 

United Provinoes 


10*10 

17*94 

23*14 

12*1 

PiiD]ab . . 


9*08 

16*34 

19*76 

104 

Burma 


0*74 

10*77 

17*02 

18*1 

Bihar and Orieea 


4*80 

636 

8*34 

7 3 

Central Pnmnoes 


2-98 1 

6*80 

6*44 

9*7 

Ajaam 

.. 

1*24 I 

2*18 

2*76 

10*1 

British India 

•• 

02*87 1 

163*09 

219*92 

14*4 


Between 1917 and 1^2, the increase in direct expenditure on 
women's institutions was 70*2 lakhs ; between 1922 and 1927 it 
was only 66*8 lakhs. The corresponding increases in men's in- 
stitutions were ^*0 and ^^*0 lakhs. During &e ten years 
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1917-1927, the total increase in the direct expenditure was 882*0 
lakhs on boys* education and only 127*0 lakhs on girls* education, 

9. The following Table shows the amounts spent on primary 
schools for girls as compared with the expenditure on boys’ 
schools : — 


Table LXXIIT. 

Total direct expenditure on boys' artd on girls* primary schools^* 


1917. 1022. 1927. 



Boys. 

Girls 

Boys, j 

Girls. 

Boys, j 

Girls. 


Lakhs. 

Lakhs. 

Laklks. 

■ 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. ! 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Madras 

&8‘88 

1P26 

87*38 

19*11 

142*88 

27*68 

Bombay 

53-71 

9-76 

125*31 

24-21 

163-36 

36-21 

Bengal 

38'20 

6-33 

45*03 

905 

66*60 

11*01 

United Provinoee 

26'16 

2-66 

62*92 

4-49 

78*40 

5-82 

Punjab 

16*83 

3*82 

27-36 

6*96 

36*00 

7-35 

Burma . . . . ) 

8'63 

1*72 

11*83 

2-56 

16-19 

8-88 

Bihar and Orissa 

1 24-87 

2*76 

32-43 

3-78 i 

61*07 

4*79 

Central Provinces 

1 14*31 

1*83 

26’]2 

3-10 

• ! 

29*09 

g*52 

Assam . . . . j 

1 6’»l 

0*59 

8-39 

0*74 

10*22 

0*96 

1 

British India . . . . | 

251*68 

1 

41 68 

433-47 

75-61 

592-20 

103-01 


These figures do not represent fairly the relative amounts spent 
on the education of Jtioye and of girls, since, as stated above, in 
every province a certain proportion of the girls at the primary stage 
ore taught in boys’ schools. The percentage varies from about 8 in 
the Punjab to 55 in Madras and 78 in Burma. 

* la order to ehoir that girla* eduoation is not being neglected as compared irith 
that of bo3^* figwres are sometlraes given in official documents showing the rela- 
tive pAfcentoge mcreaae of expenditure on girls* education as compared with ^at 
for boys, la some oases, though by no means always, the percentage of increase 
is greater for gMs than for boys and this may lead to the inference that the sirls 
are Mng unduly favoured. The inference would obviously be false, becaus^the 
female population is approximately the same as the male and the atartm^ point 
f<nr the girls is so far behind. % 
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10. Tb© faliowiug. Table shows th©» expenditure by provinces in 
India on secondary boys' schools and secondary girls^ schools : — 


TABI4B liXXIV. 


Total direct expenditure in lakhs on eecondary education jor hoys 
' and for girls. 


wmm 

1917. 

« 

1922. 

1 1927. 

/ Peroentegeof 

InoreMW 

between 

1917—1927. 


Boy*. , 
‘ 1 

Oiili. 

Boyi. 

oira. 

Boyi. 

UlrlB. 

Boye. 

GJrb. 

lUdTM 

iu. 1 

41*68 

Be. 

6*68 

66*86 

Be. 

9*66 

Be. 

77*10 

Be. 

12*68 

84*98 

129*29 

Bombfty 

29*41 1 

6*56 

44*25 

11*62 

60*82 

14*78 

105*10 

126*30 

Btngftl 

‘ 78*01 1 

8*89* 

91*64 

11*21 

116*06 

18*29 

47*48 

68*40 

United ProviBcet 

3S*27 I 

6*54 

66*58 

iro7 

68*68 

14*22 

91*25 

117*48 

PnnJftD 

29*80 

8*99 

61*9t’ 

6*88 

104*26 

9*86 

249*88 

184*69 

Bnnna 

26*64 1 

4*64 

86*84 

7*41 

66*05 

11*85 

164*09 

150'0 

Blhir Mid OrUto' 

16V9 ; 

1*84.| 

21*48 

1*92 

29*78 

2*61 

88*60 

87*31 

OfUn^PreyiHeei, .. 

11*76 

*86] 

20*64 

1*84 

26*05 

I 

2*09 

118*19 

146*88 

Aenm 

6*64 

*64 

9*61 

1*88 

11*40 

1*72 

71*69 

168*76 

Brltleh lodto 

279*41 j 

89*88 ' 

1 

422*17 

_ j 

66*09 

574*54 1 

87*40 

106*02 j 

110*16 


Thus during the decade the disproportion between the expendi- 
ture on boys and that on grrls hh-s been very considerably increased, 
especially in the* Bun jab, Bihar and Bengal. 

11. The figures in this section, taken as a whole, shew that there 
has been a definite quantitative advance in female educatioji, but 
that the public exiienditnre nn girls* education is still small compared 
to. that boys’ e^caltkm ; tliat the disparity between the amounts 
spent on the two is increasing, notwithstanding the fact that, owing 
to greater difficulties, girls* education must necessarily be more ex- 
pensive than that of boys; and, as a consequence, there is a glow- 
ing disparity between the number of educated men and educated 
women. 

II. — The impoftmee of girls' education. 

12. Tine importance of the education of girk and women in India 

at the« present moment cannot be overrated. It affects viltally 
the range and efficiency, of all education. The education of 
the girl is the education of the mother, and through her 
of her children. The middle and high classes of India have 
lung sttin^d ffOBT d*uaHen» of an educated mimhood^ and an 
igltn ra nt diialito that lowers the vrhole level of 

the home lilfe and has its reaction on personal and 

nationar character: S&ny of our witnesses have* emphasised^ 

inAi mmsfe. of ; tbe^ womanr ln the Ihdian household and 
specially in the trainings of her children.. *' At womaa 
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tttys om tiS our wiftneme, Wry jiii%» k^o^^faetter and surer 
gtiaranke df ^tbe edubation df ibe coming genmtiiniiihan a literate 
man. An illiterate wcnnaa <m ^the eontr^ is in bar own time very 
often the cause of the stagnation not only of the generation that 
is slowly growing up but of 'the generation ^faich is in the prime 
of Jlife as 'well. *’ . 

13. .The innate intelligence of the Indian woman, her feeling 
of domestic responsibility, her co^perience of household manage- 
.rnent,. make, her shrewd, penetrating, •wise within her own sphere. 
Tlie social position of the Indian woman needs to he strengthened ; 
ior in every country , ^as power passesmorS and more from the hands 
of the few into the hands of the many, more and more is the 
steadying influence of woman needed as the guardian of family life, 
not only inside but outside the family circle, lu all matters of 
educational and social reform, tiie counsel and the active work of 
women are essential both in administration and in public affairs. 

The education of women, especially in the higher stages, 
will make available to the country a wealth of capacity that is now 
largely wasted through lack of opportunity. It ns only through 
education that Indian women will te able to eontribute in increas- 
ing measure tto *the culture, the ideals and the ^activities of the 
country. 

14. The importance of girls’ and women’s education has been 
insisted on ii\ various resolutions of the Government of India and of 
local Governrnents and in the recommendations of many com- 
missions and committees appointed from time to time. 

In Madras j a conference of tlie gazetted women ofl&cers of 
the Education Department was held in August, 1927, 
and as a vresult of the deliberations o{ this conference 
a detailed survey of the position of women’s edtication 
.was made and a report on the development of women's 
education was submiltefl to Government in 198B. 

In Somhay, the first all-India ^Women’s Conference on educa- 
tional reform ^os held in Poona dn January, 1927. 
The cojgiferenee passed many resolutiom relatii^ to the 
estate of^rki' education and urged on Government the 
necessity off nnaaking piainary eduoaUon for 

girls and of prcivtding adec^uate physical training and 
nstedica] kisf^tion* 

Ihi the first ineeiiing ofibB Women's Edu(;a- 

iion Jjeagfue wros in Bebenary, 1927, and the 
Tjeague «et up a afan d agg ^eomiiaittee ta oanw out the 
programme of work tmtimed at ^he meeting. 

In the Punjdby the uigent importance trf girls’ educatbn has 
Been recognised in a Kesohjiion ksoed % tSSe Ih aif a b 
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Goverumeut in February, 1928. The Eesoluticm deals 
with ali the aspects of girls' education and states that 
*‘the right development of girls* education is of urgent 
importance to the welUbeing of the province, and it 
may be urged that it is more important even than the 
progress of boys* education. The educal^on of girls 
is by no means an isolated problem as it is closely 
interwwen with the whole texture of national life. 
If illiteracy is to be banished from the Punjab and if 
the education of boys and girls in schools is to be 
brought into harmony with the conditions and circum- 
stances of the home, it is essential that the system 
of girls’ education should be both expanded and im- 
proved. The education of a single girl means the 
uplifting of a whole family in a larger and wider sense 
than does the education of a single boy.” 

I*: the Central Provinces^ a committee of officials and non- 
officials was appointed in November, 1926. The terms 
of reference of the committee included the improve- 
inhnt and extension of primary and secondary educa- 
tion for girls and the possibility of extending co- 
education at certain stages. The committee submitted 
a comprehensive report to Government mcorporating 
many recommendations. The general view of the 
committee is summarised in their statement that “the 
advancement of India is bound up with the education 
of girls and unless active measures are taken to further 
their' education and a public demand created, the 
general progress of the country must be impeded.” 

71 7. — OhsfncJes to proqresf^. 

15. Conservatism. — The conservative attitude of parents in the 
past greatly hindered progress. Even educated fathers appear to 
have been primarily concerned with a utilitarian education for their 
sons and some have considered this type of education dangerous and 
unnecessary for girls. Conservatism and prejudice are undoubtedly 
dying out. hut there are still provinces and. areas in which they 
have to be overcome. It is to be remembered that much of the 
prejudice in the past has been the prejudice against an education 
v*hich has taken little account of the needs of the home and Has 
seldom made provision for religious instruction of any kind. 

16* The ‘ purdah ’ system.— The * purdah * system which pre- 
vails all over Northern and Nerth-Eastem India has also proved 
a serious obstacle, but we* cannot believe Jhat purdah in itself has 
actually prevented the education of small girls. Nowhere, except 
in very rare and isolated cases, are girls under the age of ten in 
purdah, though parents jn some provinces object cv^p to small girls 
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attending boye’ 8chools and to girk being taught by male teachers. 
The influence of purdah, Jiowever, inakes ilRclf felt in cKther ways. 
For a girl who is to enter purdah when still so young formal school 
education is not always regarded as necessary. The whole structure 
of a scKTial system in which purdah is maintained militates against 
the wide-spread education of w^omen. 

17. Early marriage. — One of the most formidable obstacles in 
the way of progress in the past has been the early marriage age of 
girls in certain communities. The Genius figures for the year 1921 
show that in that year 2,230,000 girls were married under thff 
age of ten and that million girls, including million Muham- 
madan girls, were married under the age of fifteen. In recent 
years the age has been steadily .advanced, but amongst certain 
classes early in.arriage still seriously interfere^? with the education 
a,nd, particularly, the higher education of girls. 

18. We have thought it necessary to draw prominent attention 
to these difficulties wffiich have hindered the growth of girls* 
education, hut we do not suggest that there is anything inherent 
either in the Hindu or in Ihe Muhammadan religion ’^hich militates 
against th^ education of women. In fact, there were in India 
even in very early days many examples of women possessing wid® 
knowledge, parlicularly of sacred and classical literature. 


TV. — Varying cnndiiions in the different provinces. 

19. Tn analysing the present state of girls’ education if must he 
kept in mind that conditions vary considerably from province to 
province, and that progress is necessarily slower in rural than in 
urban areas. 

20. Burma. — Wc discuss separately the conditiows in Burma, 

hec,a-u«c that province possesses characteristics peculiar to itself and 
almost nnknow^n in other provinces The social conditions of the 
fieople, amongst the great majority of vbom caste, purdah and 
early marriage do not exist, are favourable to a rapid development 
of girls’ education, and the social status of women has always per- 
mitted and encouraged learning amongst girls and independent 
careers for women. Tne percentage of literacy (9*7) among women 
is four times as high as in any other province in India and the per- 
centage of the total female population under instruction is the 
highest in India (2*6). Co-education is common and meet=! 
with little opposition even in the higher stages. 78' 5 per cent, 
of the girls under instruction are at present reading in boys’ 
schools. Tn the lower stages the *maioritv of the schools aire 
really mixed schools, since over one-third* of the pupils reading in 
the middle vernacular and pnmary schools, classifled as boys’ 
schools, are girls. Fven at the high school stage there are mo^ 
girls reading in boys* schools than girls’ schools. The 
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8uc€e8Bfti^^vp«cafkjng of co^e^incatimi^ap been. par4;ly dm Ito 4(be-o«in- 
jBQon'pFscidce of ifetiiffing the 4ower classeB of ipriimry and soootidaty 
iHubodBt4:^y womens • Bnring onr -vimt to Burim vire foiiiikd 
tfeat flciiodfi; worBon4eachers ^v«re the excaplitm' luther 

liie^ pale. In Eangoon Umvercdty there is no • special: frovisito 
for women, but 146 women are reading in the men*s colleges. Thus, 
social cmditions present few obatedeB to the progresaof^giiis’ educsr 
tion. It is di^ia-pfKjinting, therefore, that there are only 166, (K¥) 
pHb reading in recogoised^institotions while the female population 
cof scJioolrgoing age is over 900,000. A much Jsrger pisovlsion of 
awhools, trfiined teachen* and inspecting staff is required. 

21. Other provinces. — ConditionB are far more favowrahle to 
progress in some provinces than in others. We give a brief 
analysis of the position in each of the provinces ; — 

lu Madras, in the past, conservatism and prejudice were 
responsible for the slow progress in girls* education ; 
and social customs, such as early mairiage among the 
higher castes, made difficult both the attendance of 
girls at school cmd the provision of women teachers. 
In recent years conditions have been more favourable 
^to a rapid advance. The purdah system is con- 
^lined to a small section of the population ; early 
marriage, though common, is not to be found amongst 
many large and important communities; co-education 
in the primary stage is not opposed by the majority 
of the j^ple, and women teachers have been forth- 
coming in (omparatively large numbers. In conse- 
quence of these favourable conditions the foundations 
of a sound system of education have been laid and 
there are indications of rapid progress in the future, 
‘Approximately 300,000 girls, or 55 per cent, of the 
'total under instniction, are reading in l)oys* schools, 
so that co.e'ducalion on a larire scale has proved success - 
‘ful. Over 10,000 women teachers, of ><^hom over 
7,000 are trained, are working in the schools. Pive 
"arts and two training colleges for women have been 
opened, in consequence of which “a relatively good 
and increasing supf»ly of trained women graduates is 
available and little ^^fficulty is to he anticipated in 
obtaining the re^iiaite supply of women teachers of 
this grade to staff all secondary and training schools 
that mfly be opened in the future.” "The women's 
branch of the 'Inspectorate is entirely staffed bv 
women anil, though the number of inspecting oflScera 
is inadequate all girls* schools, however remote they 
may be, are now inspected by women officers!* 

** \ Hiiwnrt on tfeo J>€^opin^t of Ediusatvonqn .the«:M«c|rat cjine- 

1^28, ^^»ce 2, ' 
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Ha Bbmbhy, in thfe PiiefSiddocy |«*oper, cCMMlJttcra are specially 
fAvouratole for an advantse- amongst^ the upper claesee, 
among wliom elenientary and even secondary and uid- 
versity ediiciition for girls are largely demanded. 

Amongst the communities classified as backward the 
outlook is not so hopeful aud" outside urban areaa 
many difficulties Imve still 1o he overcome. Women 
teacliers are available fof work in the towns, but the 
number of those who. are willing or able to go out into 
the villages is very li’mitdd. 

l V)-edueation in the primary stage does not appear to 
be objected to, since over 68*000 girls are reading in 
boys’ primary schools. Amongst ^ the “advanced" 
vdasses, co-education, even at the university stage, 
apparently presents, few diffi^^ulties since 449 women 
are reading in the arts and professional colleges for 
men and there are no recognised colleges for w^ornen 
in Bombay. 

In Siudi whore purdah is strictly observed above the age of 
twelve, cioi^ervatism, the absence of women teachers 
and the insistence on reli^cms instruction are still 
obstacles, and. the girls- under instruction are practi- 
cally confined to tl^e lowest primary classes. 

In. Barujal^ except in the big towns, the position is extremely 
depressing. " An overwhelming majority of girls 
leave school after the first year and soon relapse into 
ignorasnce".* Tn spite, of the very large number of 
girls’ Bclxools only 17 per cent, of the girls in Class T 
reacJi even Class'll. The girls’ primary schools are 
mainly staffed by men and co-education has been sc 
little resorted to that, only 14 per cent, of the girls 
under instruction in all iiistitiitions are reading in 
hoys’ schools. In. the high and imiversity stages the 
Hindus have made some progress, but among 
Muhammadans, who form the majority of the popula- 
tion, the- higher education of women has scan-ely 
begma. 

In tlie^ United Bfovinces, wliich has the lowest percentage 
of girls under instnndion of all the provinces, the posi- 
tidWk, isf far from.,eiicaiirag}ng. “ Tlie totribution of 
literacy between the sexes iS' disqpietingly uneven, 
aindiROoiai and.ecoiionuc forces anscelerate the disparity 

from year to year Wliile Government and 

public opinion J>oth recogniae the* problem, 
atid:a^ f^Bg^ it; the tdnacit^, oftortluodox views, the 
(joiidirioiws of fniblio finanoee, the limited, margin Tof 
further taxation, and numerous social and economic 
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obstacles hardly justify the hope that the breakdown 
of female illiteracy will be*.. a rapid process. 

The girls of school-going age in the provinces num- 
ber over three million, but the total number of girls 
under instruction in all classes ot institutions is only 
119,000. Only 93,000 girls are reading in primary 
schools and of these the great majority are in Class 
1. Co-education is not popular and rarely extends 
beyond Glass II. Women teachers in primary schools 
number only just over 2,000 and of these only 285 are 
trained. Indjcations of real progress are to be found 
only in urban areas in which facilities for girls’ educti- 
tion are greater, the provision of women teachers is 
easier, apd higher education now attracts a small 
number of advanced Hindus and Muhammadans. 

In the Punjab j conditions are more or less similar to those 
in the United Provinces. While in the towns there 
are iiojpeful signs of advance,^ even in higher • educa- 
tion, in rural areas girls’ education is very back- 
ward. The main difficulties have been the conserva- 
tism of the people ; the almost entire absence of co- 
education even at the lower primary stage ; the dearth 
of women teiwdiers ; the scarcity of village schools, 
which is due very largely to the lack of sympathy on 
the part of local bodies ; and the difficulty of providing 
separate scliools for the girls of different communi- 
ties in wliicli instruction through the medium of the 
home language and religious instruction will be given. 

In Bthar^, in spite of tlie special efforts which liave been made 
in recent years, conditions are still very unfavourable 
to jirogress in girls’ education. ' “ The Beforms have 
made little impression on the social customs of the 
(jountry, such as the purdah, that hamper female 
education , nor have they begun to bring about a wide- 
spread realisation of its advantages, which is a riec'es- 
sary preliminary to substantiSl progress. Trained 
women teachers are still scarce and though co-educa- 
tion under male teachers is advocated in some 
quarters, the objections to such an arrangement are 
strongly felt by large classes of the community. 

There are nearly two a.pd a half million girls of school-going 
age in Bihar chut only 116,000 girls arc under instruc- 
tion in recognised institutions. Of these over 110,000 

• United Prorinoee Memorendum, page 197. 

t Bihar end Orjfwa Special Memoraildum, page 
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are in primary# schools and are almost entirely con- 
fined to the two lowest classes. In higher education 
the province is exceptionally backward and only a few 
hundred pupils, mainly Indian Christians and Hindus, 
are to be found above the middle stage. There are, 
however, some signs of an awakening. 

In the Central Provinces , the conditions are almost as diffi- 
cult as in Bihar and Orissa. “ The fact is that in 
this province female education has still to struggle 
against apathy, amounting in certain rural districts 
to antipathy, bom of long-standing prejudice, 
social customs and conservatism. Financial pressure, 
which makes the education of boys an economic 
necessity, retards the education of girls *’* Only in 
urban areas has any real progress been made. As in 
other provinces the greatest difficulty has been the 
provision of teactliers and in primary schools there are 
only 880 women teachers, of whom less than half are 
Intined. Co-education has achieved some success but 
only at tht lower primary stage and* mainly as the 
result of a system of bonuses to the teachers in boys* 
schools who admit girls. The great majority of the 
girls under instruction never proceed beyoud Class IT 
and only 200 girls are reading above the middle stage, 
of whom only one is a Muhammadan, 
lit Assam, there are several hopeful signs. Co-education has 
undoubtedly been successful at the primary stage and 
more girls are reading in lioys’ primary schools than 
in girls’ primary schools. Boys’ schools continue 
to play an important part in the education of girls. 
Tn the Hills co-education is general ; in the plains it 
is not unusual in the case of little girls wliere there, 
is no girls’ scdiool for them to attend.”! The number 
of girls reading above the middle stage has consider- 
ably increased in recent years and now includes over 
160 Hindus- and 8 Muhammadans. Five years pre- 
viously the total number of Indian girls above tlie 
middle stage was only 50. Tn view of the general 
backwardness and poverty of Assam and of the diffi- 
culty of providing imstru^ion for the Hill tribes and 
aborigines, it is encouraging that the })ercentage of 
girls under instniction is higher than in the United 
Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar or the Central Provinces. 

V. — Organisaticn nnd Control 

22. In all the provinces, girls’ education is under the adminis- 
trnlive control of the Director of Public Instruction. But in three 
* Ceotra] ProvinceB Q. R., page 83. 
t Assam Q. R., page 79. | 
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provinces, Midtas, the Punjab and Bihar, the headquarters office 
of ‘ the Education Depaiirment has been strengthened by the 
creation of' a post of a deputy directress for girfe' education, la 
the United 'provinces there is a chief inspectress of girls’ education 
who, in addition to her inspection work, advises the Director of 
Public Instruction on matters concerning women’s education. But 
iL' the- majority of the pwmnces' the advice of a woman officer 
of‘ experience is not available at headquarters* If an exifcension of 
gklttl educaiion is be effective, it is essential that, in all pro- 
thie< Directors of PulJlic Instruction shovild be assisted and 
advised by competentr wopien officers in mutters of policy as well 
as of administraltion. Not only is it natural that women them- 
selves should beet understand the difficulties and needs of girls' 
education, but in most provinces, owing to ]>urdah and social 
custom, it' is impossiblo for* a male officer to have any intimate 
knowledge of !the conditions prevailing in the colleges and schools 
under his charge. 

The existence of inspectresses of schools, who may or may 
not be available at any moment of to advise a Director 

of Public Thstruhtion, is not in our opinion sufficient. A woman 
officer of standing and ex])erience is necessary as a wdiole-fcime officer 
in the headquarters office to prepare plans and programmes for ihe 
expansion of girls’ education. 

We were informed in evidence in Bombay that the absence 
of a woman officer at headqimrtos had not been felt and had not 
a^cted the progress of girls’ education. We hesitate to accept 
tliis view ; for, while social conditions for an advance are favourable, 
the progress has been comparatively slow in that province. 

BepresentotioiL.of womim on..BaardB.-^The absence of ade- 
quate represenUtion of women on local bodies and other boards 
connected with* the control of education is regrettable. Madras 
strands almost alone with its representation of women on district 
boards and, raunioipalitieft, on district educational councils, on 
secondary education boards and on managing bodies of publicly 
managed colleges and sfbools. Tliere are ioiu* women elected on 
to the. Bombay Corporation, Even in Burma, where girls’ educa- 
tion is well advanced, no locaJ auth<}rity hass yet, a woman mem- 
ber. 

We- are not convinced that this state of affairs is due in all pro- 
vinces -to iibe- absence of suitable women for ele<^tion or nomination ; 
and'ive thiirff that if the example of Madras were to be more widely 
foltowedj many of the difficulties of girls’ education relating to the 
provision of schools, the apppiqtment of suitable teachers and the 
adoption of satisfadtory ciim-icula would be more easily handled and 
overcome. 

24. Special Boards* — Suggisstions have been made, in some pro- 
vinces both by officials ^and non-offieia)s$ tliai; there should be in 
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the diatricfcs '^Oarnmitteee^of Management whieh shall oemsist 
entirely of women members and will aim at placing &ie control 
of ficihools -under public manageaient and in the bands 

of women”* or that special boards for girls’ education, particularly 
secondary education, should be established. We are not in a posi- 
tion to discuss how these proposals should be carried into effect or 
what powers should be delegated to such committees or boards, 
but we think that in those provinces such as Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal and Burma where tlie higher education of girls is com- 
paratively well advanced, a closer association of women with the 
control of girls’ education is desirable, t In those provinces* in 
xvhich there are already statutory boards in control of secondary or 
primary education it should at least be possible to increase the num- 
ber of women representatives on the boards or to make provision 
for the represenhition of women where none exists at present. 

25- ' Inspection. — Adequate inspection is necessary not only to 
see that teacliers do tlieir work satisfactorily, but also to encourage 
and guide tlieni ; and in no branch of education is helpful inspection 
more needed thnn in tlie education of girls. We hove had occasion 
to point out the ina3e(juacy of the inspecting agency for boys* 
schools: the inadequacy is far greater for girls* schools, as will be 
seen from the following Table : — 

Table LXXV. 

Number of tromm inspertirici officers and number of primary seHooJs 
for girls by provinces. 


i Number of women ■ Numbi^r of reeog. 
FVovincf*. ' inpp?rtinp oUioera | iiised primary 

I of all Frades. , schools. 

i i 


I 


Madras . 



32 

b| 

3,399 

Bombay 



4 

\ 

i.m 

Bengal 


1 

14 


14,fll2 

United Provinces . . 



12 

i 

1,680 

1,232 

Punjab 



14 

j 

Burma 



4 


606 

Bihar and Orissa . . 





•2,790 

Central Pro vnccis . . 



R 


334 

Assam 



1 


409 

BritiBh India 

• • • 


99 


26,682 


* Report on the Devdiopnierii of Womc’ii's Edm'«t*on in page tH, 


t The following passage illustrutos the views of the ralcutta University Com* 
mlsert^sn on this matter ^ — 

On all grounds, therefore, it seems to us to hui! of the first importanf'c thaf, 
f just a Special 8t<Midiiig Cornmitt^ on the education of pir Is should be eon - 
stitttted to advise the Board of Secondary and IntcrnruMliatc Education, so a 
apecial Boord should be conetituted in th^University of ralcutfa to organire the 
fivoviaion of more advanced education for woitoen and to miike proposals regard- 
ing the adaptation of the University deme courses to the needs of wovnany snijjeet 
to the approval of the academic authorities of the University. We oopsidor that 
aueh a Board should oujoy' R skbstowtlal^gree-of autonomy.’' Report. TolUiti^ IV, 
page 
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The figiirefi show that, except in the Central Provinces and 
possibly the Punjab, the women’s inspecting agency lias been set 
an almost impossible task. The average number of primary schools 
alone to lie inspected by a woman ofl&cer is as follow\s * — 


Madras . . 



106 

Botnlyay . . 



384 

Bengikl 



1,043 

United Province.^ 



131 

Punjab . . 



88 

Burma 



151 

Bihar and Orissa . « . . 



310 

Central Provinces 



56 

Assam ■ . ... 



400 


26. The same women’s ins^ 


lecting staff has, moreover, to in- 


spect a considerable mimher of higli schools, middle schools and train- 
ing classes. If these added to the total number of schools to 
be inspected, the average number of institutions per inspectress is 
as follows : — 


Madras . . 




in 

Bombay . . 




416 

Bengal 




1,066 

United Prt) Vinces 




163 

Punjab 



• . • 

90 

Burma 



. 

106 

Bihar and Orissa 



> . • 

313 

Centra Provinces 



.if 

67 

Assam 



./ 

460 


27. Taking into account the greater difficulties of travel for 
women officers, it will be seen that the women’s inspecting staff 
in Bengal, Assam, Bombay, Burma, Bihar and the United Pro- 
vinces cannot in any circumstances cope with their work. For a 
total of 27,075 girls’ institutions (excluding the colleges) there were 
in 1927 only 99 inspectresses altogether of all grades, an average of 
282 institutions per officer; ten years earlier the average was 285. 
The progress is' imperceptible. In no province has an inspectress 
less than an average of 4,000 square miles to cover; in several she 
has over 8,000; in a few much more. Even in Madras and in the 
Punjab it is extremely doubtful if the women’s inspecting staff can 
complete the inspection of all schools once in the year. It is 
true that in certain provinces many of the |>rima.ry schools for girls 
are inspected by the overworked inspectors of boys’ schools. But 
the system has grave disadvantages, especially in India, where the 
presence of men in girls* schoola is not usually welcomed. 

We have pointed out how wide an area the women inspectors 
have to cover. In som^e of the provinces even the lu'gher grade 
women officers are not allowed first class travelling expenses and 
4he necessary hardship and discomfort of fheir journeys is augmented 
by this fact. The pay of women officers is also lower than the pay 
of the officers of the men’s Branch. 

We have been much impressed with the evidence w^hich is 
almost universal, that j'pspectresses should tour widely, often \r\ 
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difficult wd not always safe* places, and that their encouragemeot 
is much appreciated by the lonely girl teachers. We tato this 
occasion to place on record our sincere appreciation of the enthusi^ 
asm and courage shown by many of these ladies in carrying 
out their most ^fficult and responsible tasks and to express a hope 
that a iarger-minded and more generous recognition of their diffi- 
culties will be shown in the future. 

28. A further increase in the inspecting agency is essential fcsr 
the growth of girls* education. We are not prepared to agree to 
the view put forward in Bombay that women inspectors are uu- 
obtainable even for the subordinate agency. A demand for them 
would, we believe, produce the necessary supply within a reason- 
ably short time. 

VI. — Colleges and Schooli. 

29. The Colleges. — If rapid progress is to be made in girls' 
education, J( is evident that an essential preliminary to advance is 
the provision of large numbers of well-educated women who will 
be /the leaders of public opinion and who will form the recruiting 
ground for highly qualified women-doctors, teache^, supervisors, 
etc., and therefore progress in high schools and colleges is doubly 
important. 

30. The following Table shows the number of arts colleges for 
women and the number of women reading in arts colleges, by pro- 
vinces, in 1922 and 1927 : — 

Table LXXVI. 


Number of arts colleges for women, and number of women in arts 
colleges for men and women — 1922 and 1927, 


Province* 

Arts cotteges for 
women. 

Number of women 
ii} arts ooUeges 
for men and 
women. 

1922. 

1927. 

1922. 

1927. 

Madras 

4 

5 

884 

490 

Bombay . . . . 

Nil 

Na 

179 

862 

Bengal 

4 

4 

204 

821 

United Proviooes 

4 

5 

73 

138 

Punjab 

1 

2 

86 

77 

Burma 

NU 

NU 

66 

138 

Bihar and Orissa 

1 

1 

12 

7 

Central Provincea 

Nil 

Nil 

2 

17 

Assam 

Nil 

NU 

16 

4 

British India . . . . • . 


' 19 

961 

1,938 


Of the nineteen arts colleges for woxrien in 1927, five were naain- 
tained by Government, twelve by mifleions and two by private 
agency. 

a a 
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31 . Tie total Jlumlyer of women reading m aarte ooUeges is still 
vety smaU, and consists very largely of Indian Christians. In some 
provinces early steps were taken to provide the necessary faci- 
iitioS for the higher education of women. In Madras ^ where condi- 
tions are |nore favourable than in other provinces, the establishiDent 
' of five arts colleges, two (first-grade) in the Presidency town and 
three (second-grade) in district headquarters, has resulted in rapid 
devdopment. In the itotal enrdment of women’s cdleges, all com- 
munities are represented^ including 222 Indian Christians, 137 
Hindus^ lour Muhammadans and two from the depressed classes. In 
the Unded Provinces, there are three colleges for women, one (first- 
grade) at Allahabad, one (first-grade) at Lucknow, and one (second- 
grade) at Benares. The total number of students includes fifty 
Indian Christians, forty-eight Hindus and ten Muhammadans. In 
Bengal, there are thrSe first-grade colleges in Calcutta and an inter- 
mediate college at Dacca. The enrolment includes 61 Indian 
Christians but only five Muhammadans. The colleges in Calcutta 
are well attended and the Bethnne College, a Government institu- 
tion, is overcrowded. In the Punjab, both the colleges are located 
ak Lahore and are first-grade institutioiis. The total number of 
Women students includes thirty-three Hindus, twenty-two Indian 
Christians, twelve Muhammadans and seven Rikhs. The figures 
in tfcbese provinces indicate that after the establishment of colleges 
women came forward in spite of difiSeulties and restrictions in en- 
couraging numbers. 

In Bombay and Burnu^, collegiate education has made a striking 
advance, in spite of there being no separate institutions for women. 
In the former province, there are 382 women students, of whom 
241 are Indian Christians, 168 are Hindus, 99 are Parsis, but only 
one is a Muhammadan. The Women’s University at Poona, which 
owes miKjh to the devotion of Professor Karve, has three afl&liated 
institutions situated at Poona, Baroda and Ahmedabad, with a total 
enrolment of forty women. This university has done good work 
for the higher education of women in the Bombay Presidency. But 
the absence of tlie recognition of its degrees has najiturally influenced 
the size of its colleges. We understand that the absence of recogni- 
tion has only been due to an anxiety on the part- of the university 
to avoid control over the curricula and conditions of examinations 
m the colleges. It might be argued ithat social conditions in these 
two provinces render separate' colleges niinecessary but, in view 

the experience of Madras, it is probable that the establishment 
of separate colleges* would stimulate an even greater advance. 

The position in Bihar, the Central Provinces and Assam is not 
encouraging. In BihtVr, there h only an intermediate college, ai 
Cutback, and its enrolment has fallen from twelve to seven. lu 
the Central Pfomnces, there is no separate college for women, but 
the number of wr®men reading in men’s colleges has advanced from 
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two to seventeen. No prc^ese can be recorded in Assam^ though 
severaJ girls from that province are reading in Bengal colleges. 

32. The total number of women receiving collegiate edocatiim is 

very small and the number reading in professional colleges is even 
smaller. 3Ihere is only a women’s medical college in all 

India, the T-zady Hardinge Medical College, Delhi, and there aret 
only a few medical schools for women. In the career of medicine 
there is an almost boundless sphere of useful activity for trained 
women, buft the total number of womgi in medical colleges in 1927 
was only 204 and in medical schools 426. Of the 204 in colleges^, 
67 were reading at Delhi, 57 in Bombayr 55 in Madras, 22 in 
Bengal, two in Burma and one in the United Provinces. 

The fact that nine women were reading in Law colleges i» 
a significant indication of the change in owtlook which is b^fdng 
the cause of women’s education. As many a« five provinces, 
Madras, Bombay, Burma, Assam and the United Provinces had 
one woman or more reading law. 

33. Secondary Schools. — The following Tables show the number 
of secondary schools for girls and the number of pupils in them in 
1922 and 1927 


Table LXXVH. 

Number of high schools for girls and enrolment, 1922 and 192T, 



Institutions. 

Pupils. 


1922. 

1927. 

1922. 

• 

im. 

Madras 

51 

56 

9,714 

11,957 

Bombay 

46 

48 

7.766 

9.683 

Bengal 

25 

42 

4.990 

9.421 

United Provinces * . . 

26 

27 

8^135 

4,260 

Punjab 

19 

21 

2,066 

3,641 

Burma 

18 

23 

4.233 

6,428 

Bibar and Oriaaa 

4 

4 

647 

014 

Oontral Proviaoes 

8 , 

7 

95 

180 

Awin 

* 1 

• 5 

627 

ym 

Britiah India . . 

208 

1 248 

i 

35,652 
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Number of middle schools for girls and enrolment ^ 1922 a/nd 1927. 




Butitutians. 

Pupils. 


1(122. 

1927. 

19S2. 

1927. 

Madras 


• 42 

43 

5,235 

5.655 

B&mbay 


41 

42 

2,930 

3,258 

Bengal 


« 71 

70 

8,789 

8.072 

UniM ProvinoeB 


116 

192 

11.870 

21,663 

Punjab 


77 

93 

10,982 . 

16,868 

Burma 


141 

118 

12,214 

13.306 

Bihar and Orissa 


25 

28 

; 2,773 

3,674 

Central Provinoes 

t 

53 

64 

4,369 

6,751 

Assam 


33 

32 

2,692 

3.008 

British India 


626 

722 

; 65,364 

88,649 


34. The figures in these Tables may easily give an exaggerated 
impression of tjie number of girls who are* receiving hisrher educa- 
tion as they include the very large number of girls who aie reading 
in the primary departments of these schools. Tn 1927, out of the 
138,406 pupils in girls’ secondary schools, 98,675 were in the pri- 
mary stage, 32,061 were in the middle stage and only 6,770 were 
in the high stage. Of the tolfeal in the high stage, 2,446 were 
Hindus, 1,879 Indian Christians, 846 Parsees and 143 Muham- 
madans. 

The following Table shows the number of pupils in the middle 
and high stages of girls’ secondary schools in 1927, and indicates 
that, in the IJnited Provinces, Bihar and the Punjab in particular, 
very few girls^ reach the high stage : — 


Table LXXIX. 

Enrolment in girls' secondary schools in 1927. 


Ptovinoa. 

Total in , 
secondary 
Bohools. 

Total in 
middle 
stage. 

Total in 
high 
stage. 

Madras . . 

17,612 

9,083 

1,828 

Bombay 

12,936 


2,278 

Bengal .. 

17,498 

2,287 

1.634 

United Provinees . . 

28,923 



Punjab . . . . . . o . . 


2,879 


Bnrma .. .. 

19,729 

3,863 

678 

Blbar and Orina .. 

4,488 

685 

145 

Central Proviooes .. 

6,034 

1,420 

183 

Assam .. 

1 

4,161 

670 

304 
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85. In all proTinces the provision of secondary schools for girls 
is very limited and in most provinces the secondary schools are con- 
fined to a few large towns. It is significant that in the nine pro- 
vinces district boards maintain only two high schools (both in 
Madras) and only 34 middle schools, of which 26 are in the United 
Provinces. 

* 

In Madras, out of 99 secondary schools over 80 are located 
in municipalities and of the total number of pupils enrolled in 
secondary schools only 13 per cent, ^re reading in rural areas. 
Only one district board maintains high schools for girls and there 
are no middle schools for girls maintained by district boards in 
the whole province. "‘It is clear that district boards as a whole 
have shown little inclination to take part in the development of 
secondary education for girls. The greats majority of privately 
managed secondary schools are also located in municipalities. At 
the end of the quinquennium as many as five districts in the Presi- 
dency were without a secondary school of any kind either in urban 
or rural anjiis. In Bomhay, no secondary schools for girls are 
maintained by district boards and as elsewhere the^ great majority 
of the 69 schools for Indian girls are located in municipalities. In 
Bengal, there are only 19 high schools for Indian girls and in 
West Bengal, out of nine high schools, eight are in Calcutta City. 
In the United Provinces, there are only eleven high schools for 
Indian girls, all in the larger towns. The province has a large 
number of middle schools hut the majority of them are lower 
middle schools “Most of the middle schools in urban areas are well 
established, but this cannot be said of such schools in rural areas 
in a number of which a great rise or a great decline may occur in 
a single year,“+ In the Punjab, there are 13 high schools for 
Indian girls all situated in the larger municipalities and of the 88 
middle schools only four are maintained by district boards. 

All the high schools in Bihar, the Central Provinces, and 
Assam, are located in municipalities. 

Thus it is clear from the above facte that while secondary eduesn 
tion for girls has, in several provinces, been successfully developed 
in urban areas, the opportunities for higher education afforded to 
the girls in the smaller tovms and rural areas are extremely limited. 

36. Primary Schools. — The following Table shows the number 
of girls* primary schools and their enrolment in 1922 and 1927. 


* A Report on the Development of Womcn*4 Education in the MTacHe PmI. 
denoy, 192S, page 48. 


t United Provinces Q. R., page 87, 
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Tabi« LXXK. 

Oirls* primary schools and their enrolment. 


Brovinee. 

Institutions. 

PapUa. 

1922. 

1927. 

1922. 

1927. 

UkdMB 

2,640 

3,399 

174,124 

229,062 

Bombay 

’ 1,462 

1,636 

106,406 

183,618 

Bengal 

i 2,162 

14,612 

270,843 

341,960 

United ^Provinoee . . * . 

1,344 

1^80 

46,208 

64,613 

Punjab . . 

1,048 

1,232 

47,633 

61,480 

Burma « . 

679 

606 

27,960 

31,171 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

2,608 

2,790 ! 

68,622 

66,009 

Central Provinces ! . 

326 

334 

18,347 

21,027 

Assam 

343 

409 1 

10,611 

18,772 

British India 

22,636 

26,082 I 

767,014 

966.214 


37. While in urban ureas primary education is extensive, in 
rural areas it is generally limited and inefficient. In Madras^ there 
are over 7G0 schools in municipalities and approximately 2,600 
in rural areas. But the schools in the municipalities contain one- 
third of the total number of girls in all primary schools. Tn Bengal^ 
the great majority of schools are in rural areas, hut over 13,000 
are single-teaclier schools with only three standards in which little 
effective instruction can be expected. Many of the rural schools 
are not in fact separate schools at all, but only classes in boys' 
schools opened by teacdiers who desire to earn small additional 
grants. In Bombay, girls’ education has spread only in small 
measure outside the towns. Of the total of 1,535 primary schools 
only 674 are maintained by district boards and over 500 are 
maintained by municipalities. In Bihar, as in Bengal, a large 
number of the rural primary schools are single-teacher three class 
schools and cannot be considered satisfactory. 

38. Tables have already been given in another chapter which' 
indicate the large extent of xyastage and stagnation among pupils 
in girls’ schools. Of every 100 pupils in Class T of girls* schools in 
1022-23, only 30 were in Class TT in 1923-24, only 16 in Class 
ITT in 1924-25, only 10 in Class TV in 1925-26 and only 6 io Class 
Y in 1926-27. Over 372*000 of the 534,000 pupils in Class I in 
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1822-23 proceeded no furthel*. An even greater proportion of the 
pupils are in Class I in girls* schools than in boys’ sdiools. Neariy 
7 out of 11 of all the pupils in every type and grade of recognised 
institution for girls and women were in Class I in 1191^-27. 
Two- thirds of the pupils who attend girls* schools go to school only 
for a year and have no chance of becoming literate. For each 
primary school for girls (including the primary departments of* 
secondary schools) there were in 1926-27 only two pupils on the 

average in Class IV and little more than one in Class V. 

• 

39. The wastage, immense in boys’ schools, is still greater In 
girls’ schools, and the girls’ schools produce a much smaller pro- 
portion of literates. The reasons for this appear to be the earlier 
withdrawal of girls from schools, the absence of women teachers 
and the greater inefiBciency of many of tke schools. Assuming 
(what may be held to be approximately true) that only pupils who 
reach Class IV attain even temporary literacy, we find that less 
than sixty thousand pupils become literate in girls’ schools every 
year. But, if all the girls actually in Class I in 1927 could be 
kept at school for five years, and the same continuity were main- 
tained in all the classes, there would be one*third of the total 
female school-going population at school at the end of that period, 

40. The following Table shows the number of pupils in Class 
IV of girls’ schools in the nine larger provinces : — 

Table LXXXI. 

Number of pupils in Class IV of girls' schools by provinces 


Madras 



. . 10,097 

Bombay ... 



.. *16,139 

Bengal 



. . 4,326 

United Provinces 



. . 3,656 

Punjab 



. . 6,130 

Burma 



3,097 

Bihar and Orissa 



. . 1,25 

Central Provinces 



. . 2.605 

Assam 



. . 1,020 

British India 


♦ 

, . 68,064 


Of these pupils, Madras and Bom|pay alone contribute three-fifths. 
The wastage is greatest in those provkices where the majority of 
the primary schools are schools with only three classes. In Bengal, 
the 14,600 primary schools for girls yield only 4,300 pupils in Class 
rV ; f.e., it rakes three schools to pi^nce one potential girl literate 
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a year. In 1927, there were in the Ghittagong division of Bengal 
84,065 girla in Class I, but only 4,042 in classes 11, ITT and IV 
together. 

41. Oo-^u^tton. — The following Table shows the percentage 
of girls under instruction who are reading in boys* schools : — 

I 

Table LXXXH. 

Percentage of girls under instruction reading in hoys* schools hy 

'^provinces. 


Madras 

•• 

•• 

• . 56'9 

Bombay 

•• 


... 34*8 

« 

Bangal 


a e 

. . 14*4 

United Provinces 

• • 

• . 

33*3 

Punjab 


t 

M S' 1 

c 

Burma 

•• 


... 78-6 

Bihar and Orissa 

• • 

• • 

39*6 

Central Provinces 

•• 

•• 

. . 35*7 

Assam 

• • 


. . 62*4 


Co-education is extensive only in Burma, Madras and Assam, 
In Bengal, which has the largest provision of girls’ schools and in 
the United Provinces and Bihar, where co-education is confined to 
under 40 per cpnt. of the girls under instruction, the girls' schoojs 
are not only inadequately staffed but almost entirely ineffective in 
their results. 

42. In the absence of the requisite number of women 
teachers, the opening of large numbers of separate primary 
and lower primary schools for girls has not in most pro- 
vinces materially advanced girls* education. ^ On the other hand, 
in spite of obvious difficulties connected with a system of co-educa^ 
tion, co-education has done much to promote the growth of girls* 
education in the provinces in which it exists. Opinion appears to 
be sharply divided as to the j) 08 sibility or desirability of adopting 
or extending the systerii of co-education. Even in Burma, where 
co-education exists much above the primary stage, there is a strong 
demand for more separate girls' schools. In Madras, a recent 
conference of women officiers agreed “that co-education was not 
obiected to by the backward classes or by the educationally 
advanced, but that there was a strong feeling against it in the 
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ckBsee aisd that, m*it was timotigBt ^^shuis 4bat motA 
rapid progresB could be made at preuiaieit^ eo^dacataim on 
opsisideral^e scale coidd not be introduced effectively now’\* 
In tbe Punjab, coeducation hae been ex^perimented with ^ lb 
small scale, but '^progress has been stow. In Bengal^ it , is 
difficult to judge wbe&er co-eduoation has not been popular or < 
1 ^‘betbet the opening ^ privately managed girls’ schools^ kx 
reasons other than educational, has been responsible for the ladr 
of girls in boys’ schools. In the United Provinces, girls are allowed 
to attend boys’ schools up to the age*of ten, but very few girW 
complete the primary course in boys’ schools and co-edud^on 
docs not appear to be welcomed. 

43. In the provinces hi which efforts have been made topopula- 
lise co-education the main difficulties have been thai-^ 

(i) there is a tendency in boys* schools for the girls, in 
the absence of women teachers, to be neglected and 
that even where girls attend bOys* schools they leave 
much earlier in the primary stage than the girls who 
attend girls’ schools; and • 

(ii) in large villages the accommodation in boys* schools is 
not large enottgh for the girls as well as the boys. 

On the other hand, one Of the causes of the slow progress 
hfis been the fact that if separate provision is to be made for 
the great majority of girts of school-going age, the number of 
additional schools (approximately 160,()00) and of women 
teachers required is so great that provincial Governments and 
local bodies have naturally hesitated to embark on a policy of 
making full provision by means of separate schools. There 
liave been recent proposals in Madras which provide a hopeful 
line of advance for the future, combining where possible an 
advance by co-education with an advance by increased provision 
of separate schools. It has been suggested that *‘in villages of 
l^s ^an 1,D00 inhabitants in which there will be less than 160 
pjipils of school-age (both sexes) the maintenance of two separate 
schools would be unsound from an economic point of view and 
that until further progress has been made in women’s education 
the officers in the men’s ’ranges’ should be directed to try to develop 
mixed schools in such places*’,* 

44. These suggeetions, if apfdied to other provings in India, 
would both considerably rednoc the extent of the provision required 
to bnng all girls of scheobgoing age^under aiistrwetion and at the 
same time largely increase the total enrolment of girls. ^ We^ have 
had little evidence that co-education in the primary stage is objected 

'• A»eaoftofl1litf EUwwIi®® in tfee Bfsdms VtgM* 

moy, 19SS, pages 22 and 23. 
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a year. In 1927, there were in the Chittagong division of Bengal 
84,065 girls in Class I, but cmly 4,042 in classes II, IIT and IV 
together. 

41, Otheducation. — The following Table shows the jjercentage 
of girls under instruction who are reading in boys’ schools : — 

Tabi^ Lxxxn. 

Percentage of girls under instruction reading in boys* schools by 

provinces. 


Madras 

•• 


•• 

a a 

65*9 

Bombay 


•• 



34*8 

( 

Bengal 



•• 

• • 

14*4 

TJaited Provinces 



• a 


33*3 

Punjab 



a a 

t 

- 

8-1 

4 

Burma 


• • 

• • 

a-^a 

78-6 

Bihar and Orissa 

- 

• « 

« a 

a a 

39*6 

Central Provinces 

•• 

• • 

•• 

a a 

86*7 

Assam 



a a 


62*4 


Go-education is extensive only in Burma, Madras and Assam. 
In Bengal, which has the largest provision of girls’ schools and in 
the United Provinces and Bihar, where co-education is confined to 
under 40 per cpnt. of the girls under instruction, the girls’ schoojs 
are not only inadequately staffed but almost entirely ineffective in 
their results. 

42. In the absence of the requisite number of women 
teachers, the opening of large numbers of separate primary 
and lower primfiry schools for girls has not in most pro- 
vinces materially advanced girls’ education. ^ On the other hand, 
in spite of obvious difficulties connected whth a system of co-educa- 
tion, co-education has done much to promote the growth of girls* 
education in the provinces in which it exists. Opinion appears to 
be sharply divided as to the jx)ssibility or desirability of adopting 
or extending the systerfi of co-education. Even in Burma, where 
co-education exists much fibove the primary stage, there is a strong 
demand for more separate girls’ schools. In Madras, a recent 
conference of w'omen officers agreed ’’that co-education was not 
objected to by the backward classes or by the edccationally 
advanced, but that there was a strong feeling against it in the 
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classes oad that, as^it was «m^tiget iIms ttes that ^most 
rapid progress could be made at present, co^dincation on 
considerable scale ooitid not be introduced effectively now'*.* 
In the Punjab, co-education lias been experio^nted with on a 
very smadi eeate, but *pi;ogress has been slow. In Bengal, it is 
didicult to judge whel^er coeducation has not been popular me « 
w hether the opening of privately managed girls* schools, for 
reasons other than educational, has been responsible for the lac^ 
of girls in boys’ scjhools. In the United Provinces, girls are allowed 
to attend boys’ schools up to the age*of ten, but very few girla 
coJDplete the primary course in boys* schools and co-education 
docs not appear to be welcomed. 

43. In the provinces in which efforts have been made to popula- 
rise co-education the main difficulties have been that— 

(i) there is a tendency in boys’ schools for the girls, in 
the absence of women teachers, to be neglected and 
that even where girls attend boys* schools they leave 
much earlier in the primary stage than the girls who 
attend girls* schools; and • 

(ii) in large villages the accoinmodatien in boys* schools is 
not large enough for the girls as wdl ss the boys. 

On the other band, one of the causes of the slow progress 
has been the fact that if separate provision is to be made for 
the great majority of girls of school-going age, the number of 
additional schools (approximately 160,000) and of women 
teachers required is so great that provincial Governments and 
local bodies have naturally hesitated to embark on a policy of 
making full provision by means of separate schools. There 
have been recent proposals in Madras which provide a hopeful 
line of advance for the future, combining where possible an 
advance by co-education with an advance by increased provision 
of separate scliools. It has been suggested that **in villages of 
less than 1,000 inhabitants in which there will be less than 160 
pupils of school-age (both sexes) the maintenance of two separate 
schools would be unsound from an economic point of view and 
that until further progress has been made in women’s edrfeation 
the officers in the men’s ‘ranges’ should be directed to try to develop 
mixed schools in such places*^.* 

44. These suggestions, if applied to other provinces in India, 
would l)oth consideraldy reduce the extent of ^he provision required 
to bring all girls oi sc^hool-going age,under instruction and at the 
same time largely increase the total enrolment of girls. ^ We have 
had little evidence that co-educ44ition in the primary stage is obJecii€»d 

♦ A Biaeoflort tiiS‘DeW8k»pfi^^ Edwaatwn in 41ie Madras Pfeaid* 

onoy, 192^ pages 22 and 23. 
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to in rulibl ai:ea6 aad therefore the iremedy Buggeeted in Madras 
would appear to be practicable. 

45. The system of separate Bchools in Bengal appears to us not 
to be justified either by the special needs of girls or by its results. 
The system is apparently the result neither of a desire to provide 
girls with education, nor of a special aversion to co-education, but 
of the uncontrolled expansion of ineffective “venture'* schools. 

Since the majority of the separate girls’ schools in Bengal 
are staffed by men teachers, many of whom also teach in the local 
boys* schools, it is difficult to avoid the oonclusion that the girls, 
at least under the age df nine, might, with advantage, be reining 
in ihe boys’ schools. The girls* ^ools are evidently in no sense 
efficieiKt institutions. The following passage from the special 
Memorandum on thv Growth of Education in Bengal, illustrates 
this poiiit 

“The great majority of the primary schools are aided, 
either by local bodies or by Govermnent, ot by both. 
They have been thus described by the Inspectresses. 
\ These schools receive lls. *1-8-0 to Es. 3-0-0 per 
month, and with this grant the Pundit cannot be a 
whole-time one, as in most cases he has to teach 
in a boys’ school and devotes two to three hours a 
day only to teaching girls. Naturally all the consi- 
deration is reserved for the boys. The schools are held 
in huts or cow-sheds, or in dilapidated houses. There 
is often no apparatus and no furniture, and children 
sit on mats and write with chalk on the floor. Even 
when they come to school the children hardly learn 
anything. In many cases even after one year they 
have not leanit to read or write the alphabet. ’...Such 
'was the condition of the great majority of primary 
girls’ schools before the Eefonns and there has been 
little improvement since then, though it has been 
possible to add a rupee or two per month to the pay 
of the teachers. , . . In general,... we have a gloomy 
picture of the girls’ primary schools served by men 
teachers whose main work . is looking after boys’ 
schools. Children remain for one or perhaps two 
years, and receive little, if any, benefit from their 
schooling.”* 

46, The condition of the primary girls’ schools in Bihar does 
not appear to be much better than in Bengal ; and one of our 
Mdtne^es gave the following, picture of girls’ schools in the United 
Provincea : — 

“Most of the schools which are being maintained by ffib 
Government Tor the primary education of girls are 
^ «Memor8ndiun, page 29, 
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working in a wretched condition in erery 
They are held in small hired and inBanitary houses^ 
where girls do not get sufiEicient space for their oilt^ 
door games or recreations. The mistresees employed 
are the most inferior type of literate human being*. 
They themselves have seldom read beyond the foni^ • 
standard of primary education, and are very lotr 
paid.... Many of the schools for girls in this province 
are not schools of any real educational value.... The 
schools managed by the municipal boards and distrkst 
boards are no better than’ the Government model 
schools. 

We realise that the girls’ primary schools in other provinces 
are not all of this kind, but unless the separate* primary girls* schools 
in the provinces where they are inefficient, can be re-modelled, 
co-educational schools, in spite of the obvious difficulties, are 
preferable. 

47. Gompulslon for (Jlirls. — Owing to social and other causes, 
the compulsion of girls to attend school presents vei^ special diffi- 
culties and in consequence only in five provinces have girls been 
included in the scope of compnlsorv legislation. In Madras, 
compulsion for non-Muhammadan girls has been introduced in two 
municipalities and in all the wards of the Madras Corporation. A 
Madras official report states that no special difficulties have been 
experienced in introducing compulsion for non-Muslim eirls in snv 
of the places in which it has been tried, although one of the munici- 
palities in which it has been introduced (Erode) is in... one of the 
most backward districts in girls’ education in tlie Presidency.” f 
Tn Bombay compulsion for non-Muhammadan girls has been intro- 
duced in two wards of the Bombay Munif'ipality. Tn the TTnited 
Provinces, the Central Provinces and Assam, although the Acts 
provide for the compulsion of girls, compulsion Kas not as yet been 
applied . 

4R, The spread of literacy amon^^st men only will do little to 
secure the atmosnhere of nn educated and enli<Trhtened home, and 
the existing disnaritv Jietween the social outlook of the man and 
the woman will onlv he increased. National and social reasons 
all point to the necessitv of adopting, wherever possible., the same 
uoliev for bovs apd for girls, and we are satisfied that in manv 
nlaces nuhlic opinion strongly favours the application of compulsion 
to girls. • 

49. We shall discuss later the jrapid awakening among the 
women themselves and the manifest dhsire that in resnoct of 
cnrriculum and the age of attendance, etc., the schemes for thje 
• AlyfnUnt.. M.t.O. 

fRoport on the BevelopTnont pf Wofnep’n Education in the Medtae Eresldeiuv, 
pa|?e 20, 
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gkla’ educnlaonT fiiKMild be not less f«^Meaching than 
thow^ for^^bf)i^«y althmigh^ there imy be diffei^ncea of detail. We 
re«f9giiiae{VA}tAit owing to t^iomal and econonik ooitdititofl compulsion 
fiif Hmti MeMnaeily be^ol ^dower gf^wtb than^ compulsion for 
b^l Uut* m^are of opinion that in every general seheme of com- 
*pldiaoa, ha areas which are favom^le for the devebpoaent of girls* 
educaiwEi* an attempt should be ntade to inolude at any rate tlie 
ina)(Mrity of the girb of schhobgoing aga in the scheme. 

« . ' 

• VII.-r-Qurficulmn and training^ 

50. In recent years repeated demands have been made by re- 
presentalive women’s associations for the differentiation of the 
cunricuhim in girls* scfiools from that adopted in boys* schools. The 
first AU^india Women’s Oonferenee on Ed«c?ational Beforni) held 
at Poona in raeommended that ''alternative cottrses should 
be established to suit the needs of girls wdio do not intend to take 
up. college education; — these to inohide the subjects of domestic 
soience^ fine acts, handicrafts and industrtes.” Similar recom- 
ineodatipns were made hy the Bengal Women’s Educational Con- 
ference heldt in the same year, and a recent conference of women 
edueatioiial officers in Madras has also suggested the inclusion in 
the final school ei^amination course of snob subjects as drawing, 
handicrafts, music, eta 

^ 51. Our evidence further shows that the special needs of girls 

in this regard have fortunately been receiving consideration, and 
the Education Departments of most pt evinces have already recog- 
nised the need for variations in the curricula to suit girls. 

In priinary ^schools separate optionals for girls are common. In 
Mad^’as lessipns in health and household management are provided aa 
optionals in the rules framed under ttbo Elementary Education Act. 
In Bombay, domestic economy, needle work, nature-study and hand- 
work are optional subjects. In Bengal, hygiene is compulsory, 
and either needle- work or drill is also ccmipulsory. Cooking is also 
taught in many schools, and progress has been made in drawing, 
painting and clay modelling.. In Burma, needle-work is compul- 
sory, and the progress in needle- work in vernacular scdiools has been 
de^ribed as phenomenal. In Bihar, spinning is compulsory and 
natuire-study is o^ifional. In the Central Provinces, the curriculum 
inchides sewing and p^iysical exercise. 

In secondary schools alternative courses are less eommo)), hut 
in Madras domestic science is being taught in a number of schools, 
and recently there have *heen proposals for the iivlusion in the 
secondary school-leaving certificate course of such subiects as 
drawing, music, needle-work, and domestic science. In Bombay, 
domestic science is accepted as an equivalent for science for 
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matrioulatioti purposes. Nature-study is also takeo^ m se^erai 
anglo* vernacular schools. In Bengal, vocal and iimtrumentaJ music 
has been introduced into ail the BchoolK in ^\’e8i Bengal, and many , 
schools are teaching drawing md embroidery. The syllabuses iir 
most schools also include hygiene, first-aid, and home-musing 
and in some domestic science. In the Punjab ^ training classes, 
in domestic science are held every year by the Inspectress of 
Domestic Economy and conseqiiently domestic science is being, 
taught in many of the schools in the province and in Delhi. In 
Burma, in angle- vernacular high schools, domestic economy, 
needle- work, dresB-makiiig and hygiene are main optionals, and 
drawing, singing, the thecuy of mush*., cookery and weaving are 
additional optionals. Courses in dojnestic scienace have been pro- 
vided in some of the training colleges and these might be multiplied. 

Little has so far been done to provide alternative courses in the 
universities, but there are courses in domestic economy, hygiene 
and child study in the Indian Women’s University at Poona, and 
in the Madras Universi^ music is now an optional subject for 
women at the intermediate examiinatdon. • 

52. In the formulation of a curriculum for girls* sehools there are 
in most countries two aims manifest which are not always recon- 
ciled. The first is the aim of making the education of girls equal 
to that of boys in every respect, so that they may be able to attain 
all the educational distinctions open to men. In many of the 
secondary schools for girls in India this aim is predominant. The 
second is the aim of fitting girls for the home and married life, 
while giving them at the same time a liberail education. Both aims 
must be kept in mind. Tliere is a necessity that India should paro- 
duce women vvho, after receiving the liighest academic educationL. 
are capable of inspecting and advising in the plannifig of women’s 
education of all grades. Ort the other hand, the fact must be kepS 
in view' that the overwhelming majority of Indian girls are destii^ 
for married life. 

.5^. We think that alternative courses slionld be provided at 
the high school stage, and possibly at the intermediate stage, 
and at a later stage in special institutions preparing for a dipfoma 
rather than a degren^. The universities and boar^ of secc^ary 
and intermediate education might well go half-way t& meet tlie 
girls* schools in this matter by recognising the value of the courses 
in domestic science, hygiene, music, etc., fhr girls. Tt is, in any 
case, most desh^ble that the high schoo^.^c.ottrseR for girls should 
rwfir* be entirely dominarted by university, requirements devised for 
hoys. 

54. To moral instruction we atlacK the greatest importance, 
though the difficulties of giving mich instnietipn, apart from religious 
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teaching, are well recognised. But thd lives and examples o{ gi^ 
men and women of all countries might well form the basis of such 
instruction, which could probably be given to all without offending 
the religious convictions of any of the pupils. 

55. PlQrsical Training and Medical Inspection. — Our evidence 
shows that in recent years there has been much improvement in 
the methods of physical culture adopted in girls’ schools, 

« 

c 

In Madras, the Crovernment have appointed a woman 
specialist in physical instruction who superviseB 
physical training in the schools and conducts physical 
training qlasses for teachers. Eegular medical inspec- 
tion is provided in Cxovernment institutions. In 
Bombay, physical training is compulsory in all 
training instituiions, and in Bombay city the Young 
Women’s Christian Association maintains a physical 
training class for 'women fcea^jhers. In Bengal, the 
Yohng Women’s Christian Association conducts a 
physical training class for teachers and ’‘regular 
medical examination is now carried on in most schools 
in West Bengal ; East Bengal lags sadly behind in 
this matter.”* In Burma, physical training is com- 
pulsory in English high schools for girls. In Bihar, 
there is a permanent lady school medical officer Tvho 
conducts medical inspection in schools throughout the 
jiro'vince. In the Central Provin-^es, medical inspe<?- 
tion is regularly carried out in the anglo-vernacnlar 
schools and in the training schools. 

< 

66. Girl Guides. — ^The development of physical training amongst 
girls has also been assisted by the Girl Guide movement which, 
though still in its infancy, appears to have become well-established 
in India. In Madras and Bombay there are large numbers of Girl 
Guide Companies and in British India as a whole there are nearly 
600 Companies and Flocks with an enrolment.of over 10,000 Guides 
and Blue Birds. It is not only for the purpose of physical train- 
ing that the Girl Guide movement is useful. Tt has a good effect 
in developing character and in promoting a cheerful and happy 
spirit in the schools. 

67. School Buildings and Playgrounds. — ^TThe health and physical 
well-being of the pupils lai^ely depends on the provision of suitable 
j^cx^ommodation and playing’ fields. Our evidence shows that, 

♦ Beogal 9« B., page 
f 
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though there, are a number of large scboois with Btdtable acoonuno- 
dation and adequate playgrounds, the condition of the schools 
generally is not satisfactory. 

In Madras, while the accommodation of aided schools 
is in most cases good, “the accommodation of th^ 
majority of the iCTOvernment schools has remained in- 
adequate and unsuitable’’.* 

In Bengal, most of the secondary schools are concent- 
rated in Calcutta and in consequence, "girls requiring 

higher education are obliged to come to Calcutta 

To draw girls away from the healthy open-air life of 
the country to the conditions of crowded city-life in 
Calcutta is an act of very doubtful wisdom. Most of 
the Calcutta schools have very small play-grounds and 
can offer few facilities for exercise or games, ”t In 
the United Provinces “the condition of board and 
aided [vernacular] school buildings is unsatisfactocy 3 
few of thsse schools have buildings of their own ; most 
are badly lioused, insanitary, lacking proper ventila- 
tion and lighting, and poorly equipped ; little progiess 
lias been made, lack of funds being usually alleged as 
the reason. ”+ 


VIII. — The Teachers, 

58. One of the greatest needs of the Indian educational system is 
the need for more trained women teachers. They are needed not 
only for the teaching of girls hut for that of little boys, since by 
general consen't they are the best teachers for the* primary classes 
in all schools. But in this chapter we confine ourselves to the need 
of women teachers for girls’ schools, primary and secondary. In 
all the early stages women teachers are to be preferred to men. 
This is not merely because women understand their own sex beitter 
and can deal with girls with more knowledge, tact and patience, 
but because a woman can enter into more intimate and informal 
relations with her pupils and can advise, stimulate and inspire in 
many ways not open to men. But there is another reason for the 
prefeience of women teachers, Tn the social conditions of India 
to-day a school staffed by women will inspire greater confidence 
in the parents and make them more ready to send their chOdten 
to such schools. If only as a measure of propaganda, the employ- 
ment of more women teachers in ^rls’ schools is desirable. 

• Madras Q. R,. page 112. 
t Bengal Q, B., page 65, 

Provlnees Q. R.» page 84. 
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* $*9. following Table gives the total ntimber of traiiaed womon 
teoj^hera for all schools in the several provinces 
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Mumber rif WQmm teachers and percentage of tramed teachers in all 
schools by provinces. 


Pf 9 ¥inco. 

Total. 

« 

Trained, 

Percentage 
of trained 
teachers. 

Madras 

. . 10,472 

7,297 

69*7 

Bombay . . 

4,496 

2,363 

62*3 

Bangal 

6,263 

1,019 

19*4 

United Provinoes . . 

. . 3,621 

939 

25*9 

Punjab 

. . 3,124 

1,293 

41*4 

Bihar and Orissa 

1,487 

486 

32*7 

Burma 

3,388 

2,482 

73*3 

Onferal Pro\dnoflB .. 

.. 1,198 

606 

60-6 

Assam 

624 

206 

32*9 

British India 

.. 34.811 

17,230 

49-6 


Thus, Madras has more women teachers than Bombay and Bengal 
together ; and Burma and Madras alone, of all the provinces, have 
a high proportion of trained teachers. The low percentages in 
Bengal and the United Provint^es are disturbing. 

60. The following Table shows the number of successful women 
candkIateB at training examinations in 1927. 

f 


Table LXXXIV. 

Number of sucres^sful uomen candidates at frainmg craminations 


Proirince. 

m 1927. 

Degree, 

Secondary 

Training. 

Vemaeular 

Certificate. 

Madras 

36 

142 

797 

r-fimnbay 

7 

. * 

277 

^ jasBoal 

Uai^Psovtnoes . . ^ 

16 

5 

27 

84 

SI 


4 

11 

2 

148 

48 

Bihar wad Orissa 



73 

Central ProvinoeB 

c .. 1 

• • 

* 66 

Assam 

. . 

. . 

2B , 


Madras is the only, province wiiich |jroduc;e« j^fair number of trained 
women tea«diers of all grades. Bengal « the tJmted Provinces and 
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ipQit'lii lea.ot6 thaiir’ I ^ „ 

■^inB reqmred loi’ Hheir achools and p&palatitin, 

61. Teatttfhi In .Seccoidary SchooUNK-The pr^cdon o^i 
Jn high and middle school^ varies greatly from province to p»ov||<|p^’\ 
Madras, vf^^iere thp ^aition is generally satiafaolpry, 
forty4ihree t^dl^ l^ools and fifty-six high schools 
!Efi;uxiqpe%ir soboolsl- The total number of wom<^ teachers Unxidm 
456» ot ^hom 389 are trainee^; and in high schools theSre"*^ 
^7 women* teachers of whom as many as 690 are trained. In 
y»S distftct^MalQ^ar, *'the supply of seedhdary grade ^omen tea^ 
dber% it ifi Excess of the demand*’,* but in other provinces there is a 
Silftnetit story.’ In Bombay, there are only 228 women teachers for 
tliik is Jbigh lldhqols and only 82 for the 4% middle schools. 

ltb« grett majority of the 574 high school women teachers^ 
are in Keropeitn schools. In the Central Provinces, the iijpven 
hijjli schppls iiogether have only 27 women teachers. In the 

Unitea Previnces, and in the Punjab, conditions are ^omev^at 

^ 

62 The training colleges train teachers for secondary schools. 
The following Table shows the number of training coneges for 
';;wttls?fen fh the provinces in 1927 and their enrolment r— 

*W<Winoe. . Colleges. 

A ® ** 

•BtagS .. .. .. .■ 3 41 


jOTttdoata, 


United Provino^ 
FWtjab 

lE^tiah India . . 


1 

it 


<«7 

M? 


Fivs^of these colleges are missionary institutions. The provTmn| 
ofeiu5^ sejsren training colleges for all India, of which five atte ljigp*tecl^ 
in two^rovinces, is most inadequate Even more depressing 
envolmeni af^cM^y 115 students in these colleges. The huirwrs 
Includ^ ’ Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 24 Indian ChustianA, 
But oply«35 Hindus and two Muhammadans. In addition, 19 
Womeit stl^deii^s were receiving training in men’s colleges. If 
traitj£#ig bolleges for wom^n were opened in centres where conditions - 
ate dihrotfrabite* ^sich as Poona and Bangoon , more Indian women 
^wotAl lorthcoming for higher training. It is to be * 

tt|^ coheg^ 9 ,te intended maidly for graduates, and 
4 tBalJtlift ^nmbef of Hmuu andi Muhammadan wopien^ graduates is 
secondly, that these colleges are mdictly misfUion 
oBs4iVin^s4^ wWielj it ie aifflfepit to provide facilities for pwtdai 

it of Itjdiioa^ i» 

* * *, * 

P9 
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^ immpdi: iqI women tea^emwo^long m pr^ry fteiteolis m the 
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pf 0omen teacher^ and of trained tmch^^fin print^ry 
schools by provinces, 



*Namber 


of 

Province. • 

prunary 

> 

schools 
for girls. 


a.dod 


1,535 

14,612 

Pr(ivinc(9B 

1,680 

Plialab ( . . . . « 

1,232 


606 

uSi^kdd Qrissa 

2,7B0 

CenbiA PrcKrinoes 

334 

Astpni t . 

409 

Bri|bh Tate *• . 

26,682 



2d>166 45 0^9 


, Itt^some ^rovinee^ the avei*age number of women teachers per j^rls* ^ 
school is in rfeatlity much lower than theBe figures Buggei^ib. 

^ Madras, tor example, of the 9,140 women teachers only 6,37|2 |ir© in 
gitls* schools, and in Bombay of the 4,174 women.teailshere 
8,031 are in girls’ schools The remainder in each prdIrid&B 
in boys* primary schools. The dearth of women teachers fe seilaus * 
in the United Provinces and Assam, and even more so in tienqat 
and Bthar 

, 64. The following Table shows the number of training scb<^Iaj»^ 
for womeii their enrolment in 1917 and 1927 ; — 


Table LXXXVI. 


NUnlber of training schools for women and enrolment in 1QJ7 and 
' 1927, 


Training Schools. ^ 


PtapUs. 


Province. 

1917. 

1927. 

1917* 

1927. 

..Ma^ 

Jftcimbay 

25 

17 

37 

18 

932 

713, 

rAt 

m 

Bengal 

^ J^tad Plfovincea 

. * • 

10 

24 

13 

10 

.*4 

12 

lil 

208 ^ 
, 224 ^ 

■ t 

Bpnna . . 

Bihar and Orissa 

4 

8 

29 

11 

m » 

137 

•■-4b 

' (^Wal PrdVincss . 


6 

. 107 ^ 


jMsaxn 

BHtish tnte*> ^ 

. 2 

111 

lel, 

'' ^ . i Jl ' 
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cS^naei of the shortage «pf 

in priij^yl^hooli 4 of f defuate tmmiXig £Ac»|iilgt ^ 

^ is\ very big demam for Hindu and^Md>\(Mif^^ 

'Wtjpnenr leachers tk^i^%ntl]^ ' President and the anpply^tMi^ 
ftomifvely poor, This is tegely due, especiailf in tae cW of^ 
Hindus, to the isfck of Wining facilities ai^ to the small iiiii;n|;ia 
of girls’ schools whero^he pupils dan read for a^ aufficiei^t^len^ ^ 
time to qualify for admission to training schools. In jflaces wtw 
facilities exist ^ere is a comparatively good supplj^of s^oh tia^ 
vhers/'* fiv the United Provinces, where there are ten traini:^ 
classes prejiaring for the vernacular teachei’s certificate, ‘ ’there *i|' 
reported to be a great demand for admiSsipn to theie classes and, 
ekcb year applicants have to be refused on accent of want o|^aocmi«> 
mediation”. \ It is hardly surprising that the suppl^ ef 
chers is most inadequate in Bengal, Bihar apd Assam, |or jn Beipmr^ 
ihfere are over 14,000 primary girls’ schools (modify three^Ta^g* 
schools) but only ten training classes : in Bthar, there are ’ifoarj^ 
threp^ thousand girls’ primary schools AiosJ;ly three-claps* eehoedf} % 
hut only eleven training classes; in Assam, therq are dver*four 
hundred girls’ primary schools but only two training ' 

< The figures for Bombay, Bengal and Assam afc particularly dfo- 
appointmg. In ten years these provinces seem to have made lit^ 
egprt fco improve the facilities for training wonnen {eachgrs fof pfi-‘ * 
inary schools or to attra<*t larger numbers into the institutioiiB. OE 
t^ie total of 4,664 pupils under training only 1,763 were Hindud or 
Buddhists, as again&t 2,261 Indian Christians. The enrolment of 
Muhammadans was 303 and that of Sikhs was 40. 

Qther provinces, notably Madras, Burma and the Punjgb, aie 
making a serious effort to tackle this problem (thopgh woms^'i^ 
(education in the Punjab is very backward). It was a severe hkfW 
to tlie Wrth-West Frontier Province when, in }f22, ^pder the 
infiuence of the inrheape Committee, a training class *mth pupils 
carefully chosen from the villages v^as closed fcfore the training 
had been completed and without notice. Some of the existing 
institutions are doing excellent work, but their number should 6$ 
largely increased. 

66. Another serious difficulty is that many women teabJ^m^' 
after being brought up and trained fn the towns, cannot reaiilcxilhfy' 
be expected to live alone in villages far from relations and frilA^ds. 
While the Indian Christian women mainly work in the towns and 
in Qfov^mment and mission schools, they cannot to any large extent 
^^ork in the village ijchools where almost all* the chilien belewig to 
diflforent faith. The Muhammq^dan schools especially requito 
Muhammgidan women as teachers. • 

f »«|Wrt on the t>ev«dopni0iit of Woxnen’8 Education in the Madraa Ereeldeii<m 
page 66. . ^ 
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4uAy cp ife overcome v®cy largely if tfaiaiDg it^|ScK)lei ha#W»f 
Ire in the total centred, and if ^rla frcWa 

trained there and sent back to ^ork iii their own or 
vill^^ %ich training schools as have started in rural oeiitfM 

* have beek wis|l atten^d ; and this indicatea tliat the. shortap. of 
^Wbhers k not due to the disinclination of gnls to come forwa^^for 
trailing. It is unfortunate, therefia’e, that the large majority of 
these training schools are located in the towns. Even in Ma4ra$, 
out of thirty-nve training schools for Indian women, thirty-two are 
io^'^ted 01“ municipalities, ahi only twenty-three out of 130 taluq 

Mioard areas have training schools situated at local centres. In 
Bengal^ out of ten training schools seven are in Calcutita, one is at 
Dacca, one at Krishnagar and one at Kalimpong. With such a 
disttibtitipn of echools, little progress in the training of village women 
he exacted. In Bombay, a better distribution of 
^the nfte^ikistltutlons for the training of women teachers in primary 
schools wvuld improve the present situation since “there is no deaitth 
^ ffllHyi |ualihed teachers either for primary, .or secondary schools 

in the l^ge centres. The diflBculty is to find women who are 
willing h^ipervetin the villages.”* '' 

6T. Tlh order to secure a more adequate provision of women teitf^ 
f chers forirttral areas the Government of Madras has under considera- 
f tiUn > iwjhemp which deserves the attention of other provinces, 
JPtk scheme consists of a ten-year programme of expansion, and 
inehides the opening of a hundred middle schools for girls, eighty 
rural training classes for Hindu women, ten rural training clasf«R» 
for Muhammadan women and the provision of stipends. Tf these 
proposals are adopted, there is a great promise for the future ,.j)g.rti- 
^Cttlarlyrin a province which already has by far the largest nUn^ber 
qI drained women teachers in its primary girls’ schools. 

We have d^It with the need for more rural training schools ; 
but there* is also an urgent need for the provision of hiore rural 
middle vernacular schools, in order to improve the quality and 
miniber of the Candida te.s foi* training. This is an important 
^.^^leature of the Madras scheme 

68. One of the main difficulties w'hich prevents women teacher^ 

* ftrom accepting employment in rural areas is 4ihe inadequacy of 
•pay offered. \n independent woman teacher needs satisfactory 
, aec<WDii^dation and has necessarily to provide for a companion or 

servaht.' In this connexion, tlie Committee appointed in the Central 
I rovinces to enquire into the state of girls* education recommendei 
that **it iS'^ssential theft the pay of women teachers should be suffi- 
cient t< 3 ^ render them independent.” The "Report on the Develop- 
ment of Women's Education in* the Madras Presidency has also em- 
phasised this point. It stjittes that “while women will come forwaiil 

^Bombay % B., page 
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m tenchers fairly readily, given satisfactittry confitiom it eer(Sba> 
they wiU and cannot no so for the very low wages often 
toIwulK^aohers. it is weli*klQown4hat» in addition to the salaried 
liSWHWfby 'men teachers, they are alscf given gifts in the fotm 
liSd^nlothing by tlid par^ta of their pupils and eatlf wddi- f 
t^^ltt^iSon^'hy giving priviiie coaching. WomenJ^ftachers on ^ 
otte^hanA Cannot ’ accept gifts, nor, because of tlieir home duties,*^ 
ha'^\bey time to undertake outside coathing”.* Tn most provinces 
the scales of pay and the rates of grant-in-aid for women teacherB ^ 
in primary schools are the same as for men teachers and we have 
alreJ&y pointed out how entirely inadequate is the average renfh'^ 
neration of a teacher in a primary schoctl.f 

** * . IX. — Signs of progress. 

6V). Our survey of the figures relating to girls’ educalSons has 
b6en soincwbat depressing. But there are many featutia in 
general picture to give encouragement for the future. 

There are many admirable institiitionR for the edood^M 
of girls scattered over British India, and there are signs of & « 
general awakening to wHich the women themselves are ocrntributil^*/ 
in no small measure. Almost everywhere there are hopefnUldgBi 
and good promise for future progress. There has been a keen dOrire 
foi education and knowledge on the pari of the women, even in the 
provinces where purdah is moat strong. As a result, women belqi^ 
i'^ to all communities are realising not only the immediate need 
ior the eradication of well-recogmscd social evils but also the urgent 
desirability of educating their daughters, not necessarily for em^y*- 
ment or high scholarship, but at least to be more elficient as wjvea 
^uoated mothers in their own homes. 

^le attitude of the public and parent.^ in regard to ewly 
marriage has considerably changed in recent vearg and the 
of marfa^ is gradually rising. Moreover, legislation with a view 
to raise the age of marriage is under consideration. 

70. The Madras report on the development of women’s educa- 
tion states : “There are, moreewer, definite indications that thare^, 
exists a real demand for further educational facilities for girls, 
tmd that if these are provided girls will come forward readily 
lojf education. “t * \ 

An inspector of sc*hools in the Bombay Presidency writCEhw- 

“ It is gratifying to note that the time when the education 
of girls b^ not only no supporters but open enemies 
has gone by. The stages of rfdicule, apathy, indiffer- 
ence and criticism have been passed and the welcoBfe 
stage of positive approval and encouragement is 
reached. The need of education for girls along iritK 
♦Iroc. off., page 15. ' 
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boys is now wi&ognised gsaersUy. It lo(^ as if ^ 
.day when the education of ^[irls wiH be ragarded galk 
sine qtut «o<f of oationa! advanoement is 
tant.”* , . ‘ 

, ’ fcf 

III purdah has 'in the past b^n 

fhe Inspector of Schools states that *Mhe purdiuh l%rSy 

decreasing and there is a general desire to educate girls, apSMw 
ia eSfeies and big towns.*’ t ' 

. tfiven^ in the Punjuh* where the difficnltiefl are perhai» 
'the the last Quinquennial "Review states that “very cOTsi- 

derable . advance has been madf in the region of sec^ondary schoeds 
and especially in those located in urban areas. There ©an be little 
doubt but that this form of education now makes a strong appeal 
to the.iAiddle class population in the towns. 

Zl. The Christian mi«^sionaries have done splendid pioneer work 
" in the cause of women’s education and are carrying it on 
at"^ every stage, from the primary schools to medical schools 
and arts colleges. Much educative pra})aganda work is also being 
clone ill the sphtre of women’s education by a number of private 
associations and Indian missions, and other social and reform org^ 
nisationg are to an increasing extent supplementing the work of 
Government and the Christian missions. 

We have already had occ‘asion to refer to the work of the 
Indian Women’s University at Poona and its associated institu* 
tions. Excellent work is heing done by such organisations as the 
Beva Badan at Bombay, Poona and Madras — ^an association con- 
trolling large numbers of night schools, adult classes, home classes 
and domestic arts classes for women. In Bengal, the Punjab and 
other provinces, there are many private and unrecognised associa- 
tions conductirl^ adult classes for women, maintaining widows* 
homes and doing social work amongst the poorer classes of the 
community. 

72. Of late wouien’s activities have spread into the educational, 
i^ocial, economical and yH^litical sphere^ of life, and as a result of 
this there have been started in many provinces associations, clubs, 
homes for adult women’s education, social service centres, health 
and welfare assooiations and rescue home* mainly through the 
initiative and organising efforts of public-spirited women. 

All these activities have necessarily infused a new spirit among 
odweated women and have widened their outlook. The new* 
maveinept has received fresh irniiotus from the All-India Confer- 
ences of Women, which have «now become annual functions and 


*Bombay Q. R., pa«e 137. 
tBombay Q. R„ pagd 138, 
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wliK^ are ^teiaded by lairgfb number^ of delegitee S^sm 

The delegates on their to tl)eir provinces 

. the interest of troinen in educational needi 

Jading of meanings and by explaining'^ aims and objectia 
Cpnferences^ iL^esult, tlierefore, of these 
that an extensive propaganda on ddncational jaacd 
" Sodit 'AsiW^ matters has been carried on in most provinces by locrf^ 
Organisations. ^ 

^here are indications that the Indian women's demands ,^nd 
aspiftttions to participate in the wider social and publiQ^ i^tivitle«( 
of the country are everywhere receiving (consideration and the tire 
opportunities which have been given" so far to women oti legiisAative 
bodies and local bodies have been used already to assist in the 
. removal of social evils. ^ 

73. Deliberate and unremitting efforts to overcome the obstacles, 
the formulation of policy with careful adjustment of means to ends, 
and a generous provision of money, institutions and personnel to 
make up for lost time — these are clearly indicated as the main 
tasks of the immediate fliture. Nor can success be .attained without 
the closer association and co-operation of women themselves which 
are now available in growing measure. The whole case for women’s 
education rests on the claim that education is not the privilege of 
one sex, but equally the right of both, and that neither one sex nor 
the other can advance by itself without a strain on the social and 
national syslein and injury to itself. The time has come to redress 
the balance, and we believe that the difficulties in the way o| 
women’s edii(%ntio?i arc beginning to lose their force and the oppor- 
tunity has arrived for a great new advance. We are definiteily of 
opinion that, in the interest of the advance of Indian education as 
a whole, priority should now be given to the claims of girls* educa- 
tion in every scheme of expansion. 
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institatioiui 
communities. 


provided for or 
The need Im unity. 


1. It is a pih of our task to review the growth of educatiou 
£t)pd]agl||o8e oarnmunities Vhich are regarded as educatkHially 
backwfiSa^, and t^lso to deal with schools which have been provided 
either fo!tj,or by certain communities. 


2. FrcJln the time of the Hunter Commission in 1882 
until the present day^ Government has deliberately and sucoeefiH^ 
fuUy IWtoued the policy of encouraging private effort in educatioi^!! 
This private effort has been of various k'nds ; the effort of various 
cohimunities, of missionary and other philanthropic associations, 
and of individuals. The educational institutions which have 
resulted from these efforts have nec^essarily been shaped by the 
special convictidna of those to whom they owe their origin, and by 
the needs of the communities for which they are primarily intended. 
Many of these institutions have been pioneers in the way of educa- 
tional progress. They have rendered and are rendering indispens- 
able services to India. 


3. We shall deal in subsequent chapters with the needs of 
Muhammadans, the depressed classes, Anglo-Indians and certain 
other communities, and with the special institutions which have 

, been provided to meet their needs. 

4. In dealing with this subject we are confronted immediately 
with the question whether the present educational system of India 
ifl such as to pfomote a spirit of unity and co-operation among the 

"^several communities or the reverse. 


6. We shall see that under the influences to which we have 
referred, segregate schools have sprung up in India ir^ large nuTu- 
bers. It will be admitted that any educational system which trains 
large numbers of pupils of the several communities in segregate 
schools and colleges, often from the lowest* to the highest stage 
of education, may accentuate racial and communal differences and 
prove an obstacle to the attainment of unity ; and many will feel 
that the aim should be rather to break down barriers which now 
exist between classes and communities by bringing together as 
many pupils as possible into common or 'mixed* schools and 
colleges, in which they can live and work side by side. These 
'mixed* schools might be*eitber publicly managed institutions, or 
privately managed institutions in which the management and staff 
are represeifcative of the different interests connected with them. 

possible at the present time or, for 
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reasons that we shall give, •desirable that the whole educational 
system of India should be framed on these fa y- We only wish 
to emptiasise the view that tlie future educi^idual policy should 
be directed towards unity and not towards separation. 

6. MSeMOKM ill tingnaga. — ^We are sLl&o aware of the fact 

the large number of vernaculars and languages in India are «* 
barrier to unity, but feel at the same time that many of the diffi- 
culties are not insuperable. We have had very little time in 
which to consider this difficult and •complex problem, and a^e 
therefore extremely reluctant to offer opinions on the subject. It 
has been impressed upon us, however, by many witnesses and by 
our reading of the Ileviews and Memoranda that the Indian child, 
particularly the Muhammadan, is gravely handicapped in hi» gene- 
ral studies by the practice of learning an excessively large immfoer 
of languages concurrently ; and we are not convinced that this 
practice is essential. Nor does it seem to us advisable to cstabliel] 
separate institiitioris merely in order to ensure that the teaching of 
certain languages or vernaculars shall be made available. For 
example, it has been represented to us that it)a(V.K]iiate provision 
is made for the teaching of Hindi in the ordinary schools in the 
Punjab, and this has been suggested as a reason for establishing 
separate schools with Hindi teaching in that province ; hut if the 
necessity exists it seems to us that provision for such reaching could 
be made in the ordinary schools. 

Tl)e difficult question of the ine<lium of instruction in schools 
is one w^hich we have also been nnahlc? to discuss. It may be 
ix>inted out, however, that it is often possible to introduce bilingual 
teaching' into a single school instesad of instituting two schtKils with 
different media of instruction. In the Pnited Provinces, a depart- 
mental rule has recently been passed wlierehy ikdmissioii to a 
normal school or training class deixuids on a candidate passing 
an examination in the second form of a vernnculnr; that is to say, 
if his mother tongue is Urdu, he must pass in Hindi, and vice 
versa. This practice might be considered in other provinces. 

7. Growing spirit of comradeship. — There are hopeful signs that 
the present day activities of school and cxdlege life are tending to 
mitigate the evils of disunion and to bring the children of all com- 
munities into close and co-opera tiVe contact. The rapid develop- 
ment in recent years of games and sports has brought large numbers 
of pupils from all CiOmmunities into close association and friendly^ 
rivalry and has fostered a new spirit of co-operation and under- 
standing. The establishment of University Training Corps in 
many of the universities has evolved a s])irit of co-operation and 
comradeship between the communities by the members being unit^ 
in a special form of training for the common good, 
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8. Scouts. — ^Even more inspiriDg is the rapid aiid aucces^ul 

development of the Boy Scout movement in India, particularly in 
Bombay and the Punjab. We are aware that this movement has 
done noble work in many lands, but we doubt whether it has done 
greater service in any country than in India. In the first place, it has 
•given to thousands of Indian boys a means of healthy exeirciBe 
and ol active enjoyment. In the second place, it has instilled in 
many a desire for service and for helping the poor and the 
distressed. And, in the third place, it has already been successful 
id transcending the narrow limits of race and community and in 
bringing the boys into An active partnership not only with each 
other, but also with boys of other lands. If, however, this admir- 
able spirit is to continue and prosper, the movement must retain 
its fundamental jdeal.of unity. We therefore deplore the tendency 
in some provinces to disrupt the movement into separate and 
sectional scout associations 



CHAPTER DC. 

Education ot Muhammadans. 


T .-^Quantitative growth. 

1 . Genoral Statistics* — The followinijf Tables sum m arise the 
Ijeneral position of Muhammadan education : — 

Table LXXXVIl. 

Muhammadan pupils in different institutions by provinces. 


I 

I 


ProviDco and Mnliamtnadan popalaMon 
(In mlUionfl) 


In nnivoralties 
and arts 
eollCf^eR.* 


In HAcondary and 
primary 
Bohoola. 


Total In all 
reeofnijRed 
infllKnUonn. 



1917. 


Madras (2 8) 

Bombay (4*0) 

Bengal (36 0) 

United ProrinocB (0'6) 
Punjab (11-6) , 

Burma (0 6) 

Bihar and Orissa (37) 
Central Provinoes (O’S) 
Assam (2‘2) 

Bririah India (69 4) . 


1A2 
U7 
1,630 
1,439 ; 

m ! 

4h ! 
470 ; 
02 I 
$0 . 
fi,312 I 


393 

HlK 

3,419 

1,137 

1,H54 

7R 

467 

90 

197 

8,466 


130,090 
133,943 
787,811 : I, 
116,471 ! 
156,380 ' 
16,390 . 
67,337 
30,691 
60,958 

1,663*142 2, 


241,042 • 
186,143 , 
029,663 
206,964 
464,823 
21,764 
131,606 
36,760 
60,836 
,437,373 I, 


137,732 

126,048 

817.076 

119.076 
160,701 

16.831 

68,671 

30,847 

61,718 

,60.^688 


242460 
160,463 
,,100,837 
212,766 
610,881 
21,874 
136,606 
f 6,387 
63.483 
1,689,886 


Table LXXXVITT. 


Muhammadan pupils and popvIaUon with comparative percentages. 


Si27. 


Province, 


Madras . 
Bombay . 

Bengal . 

United Provinces 
Punjab . 

BnrmB . 

Bihar and Orissa 
Gentna provinces 
Assam 

Brltiah India. 


Percentage. 


Mntaam- — 
madan ^ 
pupils 

(aU Instl- S.*^ 
tutiona, | 
j recognised. 



« Stndents ta profeisloul ooUeges are not Included. 
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2. Ixicrdased Enrolment.— It is clear fixrni these Tables tHat 
the increase of enrolment of Muhammadans between 1917 and 
1927 was both rapid and genenij. ten years, the number of 
pupils increased by 62-5 per cent, or almost a million. The 
ratio of pupils to the toM Muhammadan p^^niation increased 

.from 3’2 to 4*7 per cent, while the ratio of pupils of all races 
and creeds to the total population only increased from B'l to 
4*3 per cent. The proport’on of Muhammadans to the total 
population is only a little over 24 per cent., but tlie mtm of the 
increase of Muhammadan “iwipils to the total increase was over 
31 i)er cent. Thus, Muhammadan pupils are attending school in 
proportionately higher number.*! than the pupils of all communities 
taken together. In fact, even in 1017, the ratio ckf Muhammadan 
pupils to the total number of pupils was 23*2 per cent, and thus 
almost equal to the nitio of the Muhammadan population to the 
total pofiulation, 23-5 |ier cent. In 1927, the first ratio was 25*3 
per cent, and was slightly higher than the second, 24’ 1 per cent 
In Ihe matter of enrolment, therefore, Muhammadans are no longer 
behind the rest of the country and are stpadily forging ahead. 

• * 

3. Stages of insiructioil. — ^The great majority of Muhammadan 
pupils, however, are in the primary stage. There were, in 1927, 
2,304,085 Muhammadan pupils at the primary stage or 24-9 per 
cent, of the total number of pupils. But even at the primary 
stage the position is uifsntisfactory. Wastage among Muham- 
madans is appreciably greater than the general wastage in schoo’s 
In Class T, Muhammadans form 28’4 per cent, of the total ; in 
Class V they form only 17 per cent, of the total. 

Tn 1027, there were in the middle stage 101,336 pupils, or only 
16 per cent, of the total number in that stage. Tn the high stage 
the number was only 31,052 or 13’5 per c^ent. of the total. Tn 
pol leges and i mi versifies it was only 10.787 or less than 13 per 
cent, of the total. But it is to he pointed out that during the last 
five years there was an increase of 3,861 or about 56 per cent, at 
the collegiate stage. 

« 

'^Tiile, therefore, at the bottom of the educational ladder, 
Muluimmadans are to l>e found in numbers more than proportion- 
ate to their jyopulat^'on , they quickly lose their advantage, and at 
every higher stage more and more drop out. 

4. Ofarli. — ^The tendency to drop out as the higher stages are 
approached is even more marked in the education of Muhammadan 
girts. Tn 1917, there were 234,3^ girls in recognised institutions, 
and in 1922, 298,423. For 1027. the exact figure for girls alone 
is not available, but there were 3T2,Tf>4 Muhammadan pupils in 
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{(H* giris, or 26 tper cdQt. of the whole. But of these, 
were in Claes I, in which they formed 36*6 per cent, of the 
In Class V, on the other hand, Huhammadan pupils in 
girls* schools uuinl)ered only 5*8 psr cent, of the total. Although 
there were 310,100 in the primary stage, there were only 1,669 in 
the middle stage and only 143 in )he high stage. In the primar,^ 
stage, Muhauunadan girls constitated 29' 1 per cent., but in the 
ini^le only 6*1 per cent., and in the high stage only 2*1 lyer cent, 
of the total number of pupils. Conservatism and purdah, the 
obstacles in the way of Indian womeh generally, act with special 
force in the case of Muhammadans, and mainly account for the fact 
that the numbers in the higher stages are extremely small. Bui 
the numbers are gradually increasing. Tn 1917, there were only 
six Muhammadan girls in arts colleges, in 1022 there w^ere 25 ; and 
in 1*927, in women’s colleges alone, theref were 30. The first 
Muhammadan lady undergraduate in Madras appeared in 1023, and 
in 1027 there were four. Tn Bengal, the number of undergraduates 
increased in ten years from two to seven. 

5. The Provin.ces.~1^be ratio of Muhammadan pupils to the 
total is less than the ratio of the Muhammadan population to the 
total only in four provinces, Bombay, Bengal, the Punjab and 
Assam ; in Madras, tlie United Provinces, Bihar and the Central 
Piovinces, it is niucli higher — in the last, more than twice as 
great. Tn Burma, the two ratios are the same. The ratio for 
Boinbay is inil ionced by Bind where Muhammadans are in 
a majority but arc very backward. In every province where 
Muhoinnijidans n e in a minority, except in Assam, they are ahead 
of the average in enrolment ; but in Bengal and the Punjab where 
they constitute a majority, they are slightly helow^ the average. 

In Madras, Muhammadans form 6'7 y>er cent, of the popula- 
tion, but irO per cent, of the pupils. Tn 1927 the 
total number of Muhammadan p»iTnls was 242,680, 
an increase of 66 per cent, in the qumqnennium. 
The numbers in arts colleges rose from 141 to 361, 
hut still formed only 3 T>er cent, of the total. The 
proportion in the secondary stage was a little over 
5 per cent. 

In B<mhay Presidency proper (exclusive of Bind which is 
dealt with at the end of the chapter), Muhammadans 
form 8*6 per cent, of the population and the Muham- 
madan pupils form 13*8 per cent, of the total. The 
community is far in* adva?ice of the ‘'ntermediate 
and ‘backward’ Hindus.* 16*8 per cent, of the 
‘advanced’ Hindus are at school, 5*0 per cent, of the 
‘intermediate’. 3-3 of the ‘hackw^ard’, and 10'2 of the 
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Muhammadans. This is ^ higher figure than for any 
other province. But, as elsewhere, in secondary and 
higher education, Muhammadans are still a long way 
behihd the * advanced * Hindus. 

The total number of Muhammadan students in colleges 
in the Bombay Presidency as a whole rose from 215 in 
1017 to 450 in 1027, and the pupils in secondary 
schools from 4,002 to 8,101, of whom 232 were girls. 

In Bengal, Muhammadans form 54 per cent, of the popula* 
tion and 51-3 per cent, of the total number of pupils. 
Hero again also, the increase has been mainly in the 
primary atage where, in five years, the numbers have 
grown by over 200,000. While Muhammadans form 
51*4 per cent, of the pupils in the primary stage, in 
the middle stage they form only 19*3 per cent, and in 
the high stage only 15*5 per cent. There has, how- 
ever, been marked growth in the number of Muham- 
madans attending arts and professional colleges as the 
following Table shows ; — 


— 

1 In univcrei- 
! ties and arts 
' colleges. 

! 1 

Percentage 
ratio < 

of Muham* 
j madsn 

1 students to 

1 all 

j students. 

In profes- 
sional col- 
leges. 

Percentage 

ratio 

of Muham- 
madun 
students to 
all 

Students. 

1917 

, I 1,639 

8'9 

1 

303 

7-H4 

19f2 

• I 2,176 

12« 

440 

9-6 

1927 

. 1 3,419 

14-2 

886 

1406 


If the number of Muhammadan students in colleges 
were proportionate to the Muhammadan population the 
percentage would be four times, as great. The girls 
are much more backward than the boys in the higher 
stages. Of the 226,031 Muliarnmadan girls in schools 
and colleges, only a minute fraction are reading above 
the primary stage and more than nine out of ten are 
in Class Tl 

In the United Prof?tnccs,*MnhammadanB form 14’ 3 per cent, 
of the population, but 18'1 per cent, of the pupils. 
The educational position of the community is, how- 
ever, even more remarkable than this figure suggests^ 
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for the boys ire even more proiuiaent in the higher 
thjin the lower stages. 



Percentage ratio of Muhammadan 
pupils to total — 


! 

In inatitutioiis { 

for 1 

males. ' 

• 

In institutiona 
for 

females. 


• 


Primary stage 

166 

* 

10*2 

Middle stage 

16*0 

6*7 

1 

High stage . 

i7-9 

i 3*8 

CoUegiatelstage . 

24*1 

8*6 


The high •proportion in the higher stages in the United 
Provinces is, no doubt, due largely ^to the Muslim 
University of Aligarh. In the higher education of 
women, the Muhammadans in the province are little 
more advanced than elsewhere. 

The Punjab has the highest ratio of Muhammadans to 
the population, 55 ’3 per cent. ; of the pupils, they 
form 50 per cent. The percentages fall in the higher 
stages, but not to the same extent as in Bengal. In 
the primary stage, in boys* institutions they form 
52 '6 per cent., in the middle stage 39*4, in the high 
stage 29' 9, in arts colleges 24’ 7. But there are two 
noteworthy features in the Punjab ; tfrst, the remai’k- 
able general growth in Muhammadan education during 
the last decade, and, secondly, the comparatively ad- 
vanced position of girls’ education among Muham- 
madans as compared with that of other provinces. 

The total number of Muhammadan pupils in recognised 
institutions in 1917 was only 159,791, in 1922 it had 
increased to 226,161 *, but in the next five years, it rose 
to 516,831. If progress can be maintained at this 
rate and pupils retained at school, the community in 
the Punjab will soon have w reason to complain of 
its educatjonal backwardness. 

In institutions for giris Muhammadans form about 26 
pr cent, of the pupils, and, while the majority are 
in the primary stage and especially in Class T, in, the 
middle stage they ^tili number about 17 per (*ent,, in 
the high stage 12 per cent., and in colleges more than 
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15 per cent, of the total. ‘ But it hae to be remembered 
that if the Muhammadan girls form a considerable 
proportion of the total, women’s education generally 
is in a very backward condition among all communities 
in the province, and the total number of girls under 
instruction is very small. 

In Burma, Muhammadans are proportionately less nume- 
rous than in any other province and form only 3‘8 
per cent, of* the population. The percentage of 
Muhammadan pupils is also 3' 8. It is disappointing, 
liowever, that the munbers increased so little between 
1917 and 1927 , but this was mainly due to the Khilafat 
moveinent in 1920-21 which withdrew about 5,000 
children 'from scihools. The number in arts colleges 
increased from 30 in 1922 to 75 in 1927, and in second- 
ary schools from 6,304 to 8,838 in the same period. 
The number of girls at sc1kx)1 has grown considerably, 
from 3,999 in 1917 to 5,831 in 1927. 

In Muhammadans form 10 ‘9 cent, of the popula- 

tion and 13*1 per cent, of the pupils. But, in the 
higher stages, while the nim)!)ers are steadily increas- 
ing, the proportion t() the total number of pupils is 
as steadily falling. * 




■ Percent- 
j age ratio 


Percent- 
age ratio 


Percent- 
age ratio 


Number 

of Mubdn. 

Number 

of M'uhrlu. 

Number 

of Muhdn. 


of Muhcki. 

; pupils 

of Mub«ln. 

1 pupils 

of Muhdn. 

pupils 

Year. 

pupilfi in 

! to total 

pupil*? 

to total 

pupils 

to total 


eollege 

1 number 

la higli 

miihber 

m middle 

number 


8ta«e. 

« 

1 of pupils 

1 in college 
wt-age. 

stage. 

ol pupils 
in high 
stage. 

si age. 

of pupils 
in middle 

1 .stage. 

1931-22 . 

464 

, 18-8 

1,835 

1 ' J2-6 

1,283 

8-1 

1926-27 . 

•at 

44’8 

2.662 

j n'9 

2,242 

7*3 


It will be seen that in the college and high stages the 
other classes of the population are gradually catching 
up the Muharntnadans, but that the latter still stand 
above tile average for the population as a whole. 

• 

Muhammadan girls undear instructicui are mainly con- 
fined to the lowQi^at pritnary classes. In Class I, they 
form 28 cent, of tbe whole, a remarkably high 
figure, almost three times as hig^ as the population 
percentage. In Class lit, they still form about 20 
percent., but in Glass TV there are ^ only 42 
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MuhSrinmadan^girlB, 811 per cent* of tbe wlK>le. la the 
higher stages ^ey scarcely appear at all. 

ill the Central Provinces, there are comparatively few 
Muhammadans, only a little over half a million, of 
whom almost half are in Berar. In the province as 
a whole, they form only 4*1 per cent, of the popula- 
tion ; but in education they are exceptionally advanc- 
ed, having 0‘5 per cent, of the total number of pupils. 
Nor are these confined to the lower stages. Even* in 
the high stage, tbe Muhammadans in institutions for 
males form 8‘6 per cent, of the total. But the educa- 
tion of Muhammadan girls practically ceases with the 
lowest class, to which they contribute one pupil in 
seven. There has, in fact, been a serious decrease in 
the number of girls at school in recent years, from 
4,765 in 1922 to 3,113 in 1927. 

fu Assam, Muhammadans form 29 per cent, of the popula- 
tion and 26-9 per cent, of the pupils.^ The number of 
pupils fell from 51,718 in 1917 to 43,034 in 1922, but 
rose again to 63,483 in 3927. ■ The proportion in the 
secondary* stage, liowever, is stll cx>mparfttively small. 
In the middle stage, the Muhammadan pupils form 
12*6 per cent., and in the high stage 33*2 per cent, 
of the total The great maiont> of girls are, as else- 
where, in Class I, In the middle stage, there are 
less than 50 and in the higli stage fewer still. 

//. — Means of encouragement. 

6. The position of the Muliainmadan commimiliy in India is 
peculiar in many re8pe<*ts and some conspicuous features in the 
existing system of Indiam education.^xe due either to the com- 
munity’s insistence on certain principles or to attempts on the part 
of Governments to give it special help. 

The community js still educationally backward, though less 
than formerly, and though for a considerable time past Governments 
have generally recognised the desirability of finding remedies for 
its backwardness, in the public interest. It is a minority coinmunity 
in most of the prpvinces but in the social polity of India it is un- 
ckmbtedly the most important minority. Tt ^as insisted on religious 
instruction, given by Muhammadans, as an integral element in 
s^ool educaMon for Muhammadan •pupils, and has attached great 
iinpnrtance to Arabic and Persian as classical languages of Mamie 
reli^n and culture, and to Urdu as a linguistic bond of union 
among Muhammadans throughout India. And it is on the w^hole 
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a poor oi^nuaimitj, ooiaaiefckg largely ^ cultivate al^d petty trades*- 
men. 

These circumstances account for the fact that at the present 
day— 

(e) provision for the education of many Muhammadans is 
made iu segregate institutions; 

(b) special assistance is given to Muhammadan pupils by way 
of stipends, scholarships and fee remissions; 

# (c) special inspecting agencies for Muhammadan educational 

* institutions have been established in a number of pro- 

vinces ; and 

‘ (d) reservations of different kinds are made either to secure 

the adnyssioii of Muhammadans to the ordinary educa- 
tional institutions or to secure the presence of an 
adequate number of Muhammadans on their teaching 
staffs. 

7. Although large numbers of Miiijammadan pupils, especially 
in the Punjab,^ receive their education in the ordinary institutions — 
primary schools, secondarv 8c*hools and colleges — there aie in almost 
every province a large number of recognised segregate institutions 
which are intended to meet Muhammadan requirements. In 1927, 
in Bengal, out of 1,109,237 Muhammadan pupils over 663,000 w^ere 
in segregate institutions. In Bombay Presidency (excluding Sind) 
85,001 out of 120,912 Muhammadan pupils in primary schools were 
in segregate institutions. In the United Provinces, out of the 
192,889 Muhammadan boys in primary schools 92,629 were in 
segregate institutions. In Bihar, out of a total of 135,695 Muham- 
madan pupils in all institutions, 86,384 were reading in segregate 
primary schools. 

Two classes of these segregate institutions may be distinguished 
— the ‘separate* institutions in which the, courses are the same as in 
the ordinary schools, and the ‘ special * institutions in which 
courses differ considerably from those of the ordinary schools and 
include teatliing in Islamic religion and culture. 

8. ‘Separate’ Institutions. — The ‘separate* institutions include 
Islamic colleges, which prepare for the ordinary examinations of a 
university, and Islamic secondary schools which prepare boys for 
the matriculation. They include also the Islamia primary schools 
in the United Provinces^ and primary schools in Madras, jBombay, 
Punjab, Burma and the Centra] Provinces. These separate institu- 
tions are generally staffed and maintained by members of the 
Muhammadan community, bdt in some cases they lire maintained 
by Gk)vemment and local bodies. In Bombay Presidency proper, 
these primary schools are of two kinds; the Urdu- Vernacular 
schools, in widch Urdu is used as the medium of instruction bx 
all subjects, trith the local vernacular, in addition, as an optional 
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; ^nl the Vem&cblajf^ifdit udioali, m whidi afii 
gtten m the local vemactilar, with tVdu as a ctmpdmty tetca 
latigiiage. la tirban areas, neatly all the pupils attend the fomaer 
type of school, bat in rural areas 21,048 attend the former type ahd 
13,574 the latter type of school. Iliere is no religions tetbchit^ in 
thtese schools. In Madras, the separate primary schools follow the 
ordinary primary school course and more than half the number 
the schools are managed by local bodies, the remainder being pri* 
vateiy managed institutions. 

9 

0. * Spedal ’ Institutions. — ^"fhe institutions which we classify 
as *8peciar include Tslainia intermediate colleges in Bengal; tbe^ 
high and junior madcasalis, which are mostly in Bengal; maktaSa: 
mulla schools in Sind j and Koran schools. 

The Islatuui miermedioti> ralle^f's in Bdhgal are institutions 
that aim at the same standard as the other intermediate colleges 
and lead the way to Islamic studies m Dacca University.... The 
colleges at Dacca and Chittagong are Government institutions ; and 
that at Serajgunj, which acquiied this status in 1928, is an aided 
institution”.* The course includes English and, the vernacular, 
and also Islamic studies. In 1926 there were 119 students in these 
classes. 

In recent years, attempts have been made to assimilate the courses 
of madrasahs to those of the ordinary schools. In Bengal, "the high 
madrasahs are practically high schools on an Islamic basis, com- 
bining religious and secular education Of the tdtal number of 
seventeen, three are managed by Government, ten are aided and 
the rest are unaided They are all under the control of the Dacca 
Secondary fand Intermediate] Board whkh is endeavouring to bring 
them ‘within the pale of the general educational scheme*.”* 

In Bengal, *'the junior madrasahs correspond !o the middle 
Pltiglish schools, blit the ( curse is heavier. The pupils learn four 
languages, English, Bengali, Arabic and Urdu” * Owing to the 
heaviness of the course, Class VI of a junior madrasah corresponds 
only to Class V of a middle English school, and thus a whole year 
is loFtfc by the pupils 

In Bengal, the madrasahs are incTeasing m popularity During 
the last quinquennium, the number of these institutions increased 
from 637 to 588 ; and the number of pupils from 25,086 to 50,999 

The mahtdbs, again, are found moe^ly in Bengal, but also 
exi?^ in fairly large numbers in Bihir and the United I^ovinces, 
In Bengal, revised curriculum jntroduced in 1925, which 
brought the maktabs into line with the ordinary primary schools. 
The chief difference is that books by Muslim authors are geoerailly 
♦ Bengal Q. B., pegee n and 74, 
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UBed as isst-books and imtruciion is fivan in 4%be n^ading dt ibe 
Koran ai^ in Islamic rituaL « . . Thn fact that botii secular and 
religious subjects haye to be taught makes it desiiable to hate two 
teadiers. Many maktabs,,,. however, have only one’\* In 
Bengal, dne of the chief features of the last quinquennium was the 
spread of maktabs. In 1921-22, there were 18,048 recognised 
maktabs with 368,645 pupils ; in 1926-27, there were 19,919 recog- 
nised ma^ctabs with 610,296 pupils. 

JO The following Table shows, as far as it has been possible to 
ascertain, the total number of these ‘separate’ and ‘special’ instiiu- 
tioViR : — 

Table LXXXIX. 

* Separate' and * Special* institutions for Muharnmndatts. 


* Separate * 
inetitntions. 


‘ Special • 
institutionst 


I’rov»noe. 


Madras 

Bombay . 

Bengal . 

United 

provinces 

Funjabt 

Burma 

Bihar and 
Orissa. 
Central 
Provinces 
Awcun 


2! 

17 

3,166 j 

67 .. 

12 

3,20i 


13 

' 2,061 

827 

.39 

2,9 If‘ 

4t 

25 

638 

19,919, .. 

6 

20,492 

2 1 

1 

18 

693 

2.291 1 .. 

•• 

3,007 

1 

65 

308 1 * 

.. 


374 


7S3 4,04t 
808 3,748 


Not 3,007 
known 


14 'MOl 280 3,771 


^otal .1 9 [ 182 [ 6,848 648 '26,869 827^ ih 34*149 2,992 37,141 

Thus, the ‘separate* institutions are to l>e found mainly in Madras, 
Bombay and the IT n" ted Provinces ; and the ‘special* institutions 
ni«»ny in Bengal, Bihar^ and the United Provinces, especially in 
Bengal. It will be noticed that there are no ‘special* institutions 
in the Punjab. The institution&.sbown m the Table ip column 9 
II 4 CfJipr schools’ are mainl^t’ training classes for teachers. 

• Bengal Q. R., pw 76 . 
t Include* three * Special * instifutioxui. 
t F^rca only approximate. 
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11. Soludatidiiiw and xaaerTattob of ocliooil plAed8.-^The oduca* 
uon of iJ uliammadaos has oeen encouraged by ‘the mstilumii of 
free soholarfcJiip®, fee-remiasiom and echolarshipe reserved for Mu- 
hammadan pupils, and by the allotment of a definite proporticm W 
seats where there is pressure for admission, especially in professionat 
colleges. A few examples will be sufficient to illustrate what bad 
been done, * 

In Miidras, all poor Muliammadan pupils are admitted 

half fees into all recognised institutions and large 
numbers of special scholarships are reseiwed for 
Mnliainmadans. In the Central Provinces ^ apart from 
tile general scholarshipe open to all classes, 19 scholar- 
ships of Bs. 3 per mensem in middle schools and 16 of 
Be. 5 in high schools are re86r\jad for Muhammadans. 
In addition, a considerable proportion of scholars living 
away from tlieir parents or guardians receive an extra 
^lowance ; 90 stipends of the value of Bs. 16 dr Bs. 16 
per mensem are tenable in the T^rdn Normal School 
for men atiAmraoti Tn Bengal, in many public in sti- 
tiition®, 1 j per cent, of the Muhammadan pupils may 
be granted free studentships. Between 1022 and 
1927, 30 scholarships of Bs. 5, and numerous others of 
higher value, were created for Muhammadans 30 
per cent, of the places in the Chittagong f 'College are 
reserved for Muhammadan students and 26 per cent, 
in the Bengal Engineering College and in the Ahsan- 
ullah School of Engineering, Dacca. Tn Bombay 
proper, in Government professional colleges, 10 per 
cent, of the seats are reserved for Muhammadans, in 
Government secondHrv s<'hools, 15 \yer cent. Tn arts 
colleges, 42 seholarship«=i of the value 'of Bs 20 are 
awarded to them : and for ]>rofesflional and techmcal 
education, there are 30 scholarships from Bs. 25 to 
40, Up to 221 per cent, of the Muhammadan 
pupils in Govermneni secondary schools may be 
exempted from fees and 637 scholarships of Bs. 6 — 10 
have bee]) sanctioned for them in the Presidency pro- 
per. Muhammadan girls are admitted without the 
payment of fees into all district, local board and muni 
cipal primary schools, and a number of special soholar- 
ships are reserved for Muhammadan girls reading in 
primary schools. Tn Sind, Government proride 12 
scholarships of Bs. 30 each for Muhammadans iri' arts 
colleges ; and 30 per ceftt. of, the students are admitted 
feee in Government high schools. For secondary^ 
pupils. 700 scholarships varying from Bs, 

Bs. 12-8-0 are provided^ 
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All ihia k in Addition tn the 0iipwid«|Mtd saWsirSi^ wBidj Am 
8ap];>ii«l IfkMn tRe income of .{irtvete endowmeats, Bosnc of adlial 
are ver^f, dkleivnve like th« Jwhain Fund' in I^ngel and the Ka*I 
^ Shahbtid^ Scholartfliip Fund in Bombay. 

.•12. lUtpfOlMl an* In moB* provinces Governanent 

h&vo app^nted special inspectors for the superviaon and etimula- 
tion oi( jStiKhanunadan education. In Madras, there is a special 
a^Stanr W the District 5>iius*tkmal Officer for Malabar has 
chai^ge (rf'^Mappilla (Moplah)* education, and there are a number 
of Special deputy inspectors for Muhammadan schools. In Sind, 
a special staff is maintained for the mulla schools, consisting of 
three dej[)tity inspectors and nine assistants. In Bengal, the five 
assistant j^spectcH’s for Muhammadan education and the inspecting 
maulvis are. utidtft* the immediate control of the Assistant Director 
• for Mnhamtnadan education, who advises the Director on all matters 
connected ^th the education of Muhammadans. In the United 
ProvinresJ tb^re is an inspector of Muhammadan sobools and in 
every division except one there is a deputy inspector who specially 
concerhs himself with Islamia and Muhammadan primary schools. 
In Burma, there *kre deputy inspectors for Muhammadan schools. 
In Bihar, there are a supenntendent of Islamic studies, five special 
inspecting officers and 23 inspecting maulvis. In Assam, there is a 
special deputy inspector for Muhammadan education. All these 
are ccmcerned wholly or primarily with the supervision of the 
institutions intended fear Muhammadan pupils. 

13. In some provinces, in order to setuire a fair balance between 
the dilFerent communities, (loverninent liave laid down general rules 
prescribing a minimum proportion of Government educational (and 
other) posts to be held by Muhammadans. Thus, in the Central 
Provinces, five pests of deputy inspector and two of assistant inEfpec- 
tor are held b\ Muhammadans. In Bihar, there are six Muham- 
madan dislricr inspectors, six deputy inspectors and 36 sub-inspec- 
tors. In the United Provinces, 25 per cent, of the dept>ty inspectors 
and 33 per cent, of the fnib-de])uty inspectors are Mumramadans, 
although the community form only 14*3 per cerirtl population 
In the Provincial Educational Bervice of this proviiroe, they number 
15 per cent. ; in the Subordinate Servee 15 per*^C 0 nt. lit I^engal, in 
Government secondary schools, the Muhammadan “tSachers com- 
pose 31*8 per cent, of the total and Muhammadans form 4T»3 pjst 
ei^nt. of 4he inspecting staff. In Madras, three of the district 
^dof^J^onai officers and 23 of the deputy and junior deputy inspec- 
tors a'm Muhammadans. There are also 361 Muhammadans on the 
4^1fe of Government c>oU©geav«^ secondary schools and training 

* 1*4. In Bombay and Sind, mif of 34,611 teachers in primary 
schools 3,738 are Muhammidam, and in Bind alone, out of 8,062 
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iMdim in ^{Mublialjr rnmo^ priimi^ ffcbook 1)S84 lire )|^|riiiitn- 
madin^. Xn the United ^^vineee»j,liie oiit of ^ te4k<to:e 

in primary sobools U a Muhammadan and mt ent el 'dbt im middle 
Hcbools* In local board primary wd lelamia flchools Muham- ' 
madan teachera fcam 13*9 of the total. In the Central Frcmncene ' 
1,541 teachers are Miihammadans out <tf a total of 15491 teacbil^ 
of all kinds. , ' 

15. The pMsattI poilltam nUm piwg;cim.--ln the {j^trthe ^ 
eaiabhsliineint ol ‘separate’ and 'epeciar editcataorwl institirtiopB^^O^ ^ 
Miibammadann has undoubtedly brought M«ih|^ninad^n pupils 
under instruction more* extensively and morb c|iiick]y tbap would 
have been tb^ ease had the oi^y facilities been those affMed by 
the imdenoinmatiiorial and pubhoK^ managed sc1k)o1s. But the 
official reports and the evidence which we* have received indicate 
very clearly that, generally speaking, these iustirutions have dom 
hut little to raise the general standard of education amcmjg Muhiwn* 
madans to that of other communities, that a great many of them 
are accentuating the educational backwardness of the community, 
that theii enrolment is increasing year by year and that a cdhtinu- 
ance of these in«<titutions on a large scale would prejudicial both 
to the interests of Muhanunadans themselves and to the public 
interest . 

]6 Even as regards the ‘separate* institutions for higher educa- 
tion which offer inducements to young Muhammadans to 
pursue the ordinary courses, it is doubtful whether the advan- 
tages 10 the comm unity are not outweighe<l by the disadvantages. 
We are av\are tliat several ot the Tslainia (‘olleges and schools 
are large, well-equipped and efficient institutions, and there is no 
reason why they should not continue alongside similar institutions 
maintained by other communities But where tha Muhammadan 
communit} is small, it is impossible to provide except at dis- 
proportionate cost, a separate institution which will be as efficient 
as the ordinilry college or school. A small institution can rarely 
have as efficient a i^aH as a large one, and the pupils lose much of 
the stimulus h^niKthy competition and much of the training in 
character which fe' derived from well-organised corporate life. We 
cannot believe, fbriex^mple, that the students (less than ten*in num- 
ber in 1927)i iiiading in the degree classesAof the Government Mu- 
bammadtei Ooltege, Madras, are enjoying the same opportunities for - 
albrourM education as are enjoyed by the Muhammadan jstndents . 
(over a hundred) reading in the degree clasaes of the other colleges 
in sfche Presidency town. ^ 

17. Tt is, however, ip the ’special’ >BchoolB tliat the Muianv. * 
madan relative inefficiency of theinegra- 

gate wstiti^tions — ^madrasahs, <imd Koran schools — wHiA 

they attend.^ Tt teia beenmoted tbW Ae special institutions are 
to be found mainly in BengaU^e United Provinces fxM Bibttir, 



luud it lb to those proiinoes, in pMiteolair, oiir oboomtidtis 
in to thorn apply. $ho pt^lem<s ot S^ii:ul Malabar are 
treats i>separately below, 

Itt i^engal, the Umted Provinces and Bihat, the evidence as to' 
^ the ine^iGiency of the ‘speoiar institutions is almost unanimous, 
« jin inB|inct(»r of schools in Bengal has stated tbat^ 

^''Tbe maktabs and madrasahs are extremely inefficient* 
This is not prejudiced criticism but is the unanimous 
verdict gt the Muhammadan inspectors,... It is ex* 
timely unllholy that the products of such institutions 
will evej be able to compete successfully with those 
' who have been taught in ordinary high^ spools, l^his 
is the private opinion also of many Muhammadan 
> gentlemen.’’* 

*In the majority of cases a maktab has' only three classes and is a 
^‘idngle-t^cher school. 

In the United Promiices, it was the unanimous opinion of the 
Committee appointed to report on the state of primary education o( 
boys of the Muhammadan community and of educationally back- 
ward communities that ‘hn quality tlie education given in special 
Miihainmadun institutions is inferior to that given in ordinary 
• mixed schools maintained by municipal and district boards. The 
gravity of the situation was realised when it was understood that 33 
per cent, of cbe Muhammadan boys receiving primary education are 
enrolled in Islamia schools and maktabs. The Committee attri- 
bales the failure of maktabs and Islainia schools to the following 
causes : — 

(aj the unwillingness of boards in straitened circumstances 
to expend money from I heir own funds on inferior 
denominational wihools ; 

(b) lack of healthy competition incidental to their sheltered 

condition ; 

(c) inferior tuition ; and 

(d) insufficient and over-lenient inspoctipn.”! 

In Bihar, our evidence sliow^s that the iq|iktabs are very similar 
to those in Bengal and that they are in most oases inefficient three- 
class single-teacher schools. 

The Eesolution of tlie Government of Bihar on the Quinquennial 
lieview states that 

* decidedly disquieting feature in the sphere of primary 

education is tho^ steadily increasing demand for the 
multiplication of institutions on a ccanmunal bafds. 
The report draws attention to the astoiSshing increase 
* Bongpal Q. ft., piige 73. 

" t TbeW«t|«raiRfe^Jcn,i>ii^3. 
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in the number s>f Sanskrit patehalas and of midctab! 
during the last five years, accompanied during 1^-27 
by an actual decrease in the total number of primaiy 
schools. Sanskrit pathshalas came into existence in 
19X5 ; by 1921'22 their number had risen to 819, and 
last year it stood at 761. Besides pathshalas and 
maktabs there is a demand for separate primary 
sx^.hnols for girls and a necessity, in some plaices, for a 
separate school for children of the depressed classes. 
This demand for separate institutions, if it continues^ 
can only render the problem of overcoming illiteracy 
in this province (already one of sufficient magnitude) 
absolutely impossible of solution. Government 
cannot hut regard witli serious misgiving the present 
tendency in this direction and earnestly hope that 
the local bodies will realize the danger before it is too 
late.”* 

18. We have already referred to the greater wastage among 
Muhammadan pupils than among pupils of other communities. 
The figures are striking.^ The following Table shows the number 
of Muhammadan and Hindu pupils in boys’ schools in fthe first 
primary class, at the end of the primary stage, and at the end of 
the middle stage in Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar : — 

Table XC. 

Muhammadan and Hindu pupils in Classes /, V and VII in Bengal ^ 
United Provinces and Bihar. 
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$lie Tslewia intermediate coll^ee. Very few Muhammadan 
irioweW, reach the intemediate stage and in 1^7 only 881 Mubam* 
madan students were reading in the first year intermediate class. , 

Even a Muhammadan boy who takes the ordinary primary 
course, whether in an ordinary or in a ‘separate’ school, is also 
» hahdictipped in climbing the educational ladder, though to a lesser 
extent/ In the first place, we have received evidence that in Bihar 
and the United Provinces local bodies are reluctant to open 
‘separate’ Tslamia Urdu teaching primary schools, even in places 
there is a large Muhammadan population ; and that many 
of the schools which have been opened are starved through in- 
suffic'ency of financial support by the local bodies. In the second 
place, even if a Muhammadan boy succeeds in completing the 
ordinary primary cqjirse there is insufficient opportunity for him 
to go further. The majority of the Muhammadan population is 
scattered in villages far from secondary schools. The handicap 
due to the paucity or absence of secondary schools, particularly of 
middle vernacular schools, in the villages, is most serious in Bengal 
and Bihar where the primary schools gpenerally have only three 
classes. In Bengal, the number of middle vernacular schools for 
boys is rapidly diminishing and is now only seventy-four, or almost 
the same as in the North-W^st Frontier Province. In a previous 
chapter we have urged the necessity of increasing the number of 
classes in vernacular schools and have emphasised the importance 
of the middle vernacular school as a means of providing a form of 
education which is suitable to rural areas. If such facilities were 
made more readily available in the provinces we have referred to, 
then many more Muhammadan pupils would have the opportunity 
of receiving a higher form of primary education and one better 
adapted to their needs. 

20. Many* Muhammadan pupils are also handicapped if they 
desire to pass from a primary to an anglo- vernacular school. In 
general, Muhammadans are poor u.nd live in rural areas. They 
find it difficult and beyond their means to send their sons to distant 
schools. In most provinces, even when the anglo- vernacular 
schools are within easy distance they are usually managed by mem- 
bers of other communities, and Muhammadans consider them un- 
congenial. We have already alluded to the ut^ent necessity of 
more equitable distribution of schools of this type so that greater 
facilities may be available, and have suggested that this object 
might best be achieved by the establishment of publicly managed 
schools. If the )al1;cf suggestion is Pot feasible, it might then be 
possible to adjust the grant-in-aid rules in such a way that special 
assistance will be given to ^privately managed high and middle 
schools in backward areas. Increased hostel provision is also re- 
quired. By such means, encouragement would be given to a large 
number of Muhammadans to attend high schocds and colleges. 
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21. Por 'ihe reasons given, we Have no doubt whatever thai, 
both in the j^ublic interest and in the interest of the Muhammadan 
community, the sooner the segregate Muhammadan institutions, 
and particularly tho^ wb^h we have ckssed as special institutions, 
are replaced by a system under which Muhammadan pupils in 
all stages will take their place in ordinary schools, side by side 
with pupils of other communities, the better. Such a change can 
obviously, take place only gradu^ly, Accommodation must first 
be provided in other institutions for their pupils, and some segre- 
gate institutions will no doubt make good their claim to continuance? 

Bepresehtations made to us on behalf of the Muhammadan com- 
munity show that they are prepared to fall in with a policy which 
will bring Muhammadan pupils into the ordinary publicly managed 
schools if they can obtain certain safeguards of which the principal 
are : — 

(a) Provision of opportunities for Muhammadan religious 

instniction ; 

(b) (in the United.Provinces and Bihar) adequate provision 

for the teaching of Urdu * 

(c) adequate provision for the training and employment of 

a suitable proportion of Mubaminadan teachers ; 

(d) proportionate reservation of places for Muhammadan 

pupils in institutions w^here accommodation is insuffi- 
cient to admit all applicants ; and 

(e) adequate representation on local educational authorities 

or other bodies managing schools, 

22. Beligious Ill8tructio&. — ^The attitude of State neutrality in 
India towards different religious originally took the form of the 
exclusion of religious teaching from publicly managed* schools. In 
1911, however, the Government of India invited local Governments 
to set up committees to consider the provision for moraJ and religious 
instruction. Considerable variety of opinion was expressed regard- 
ing the possibility and efficiency of religious instnK^tion. The pro- 
vinces in which advance was most confidently recommended were 
Bengal and Bihar. Even^ prior to 1917, relaxation of the 
general rule had been permitted, for example, in tlie United Pro- 
vinces, the Punjab and Burma, in favour of children whose parents 
desired religious instruction for them. The conditions usually 
imposed were that it should be given by persons other than the 
ordinary staff outside ordinary school hours, and not at the cost of 
public funds. In the Central Provinces and Assam , there was also 
some relaxation, mainly in favour of Muhammadans, though little 
advantage was taken of it. 

23. In 1921, the Government of India addressed all local Gov*< 
ernments on the question of the introduction of religious instruction 

Chapto Vllh para. 6, 
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into Govenunent achools and stated thdt they were of the opinion 
that the embargo which hitherto has been pl^d on the inia^;)duction 
of religious instruction in publicly managed schools may be re« 
moved/’ Certain conditions to be attached to its introduction 
were indicated, viz., no preference to any particular reli^on to the 
^xclusiox) of others, no charge on public funds and the instruction 
to be given outside regular school hoiars. 

In Madras, orders were accordingly issued permitting religious 
iustruction in publicly mtinaged schools on those conditions. 
The Punjab Code permitted it in Government or local board 
schools on those conditions and at the express wish of the parents. 
In Bihar, the provision of religious instruction for at least 
two hours a week in school hours was made obligatory in 
Government and noh-denorninational schools. At present, ail 
pupils are required to attend the religious instruction provided for 
thefr particular community unless their parents desire them to be 
exempted : it is to be given ordinarily by members of the school staff 
selected by the headmaster and also, if necessary, by honorary 
teachers appro^^d by the headmaster. Trf the Central Provinces, 
religious instruction w^as j)ermitted in Government and local board 
schools out of school hours, and at the expense of the communities 
which provided it. In Assam, special facilities for religious instruc- 
tion for Muhammadan pupils were provided in all publicly managed 
schools. 

24. The way is therefore open for provincial Governments who 
are embarrassed in their endeavour to secure the better education 
of Muhammadans by their demand for combined religious and 
secular instruction in the same institution to consider whether they 
should not try to meet that demand in the ordinary school. It is 
obvious, as wa point out elsewhere, that if the system of primair 
education is to be rescued from the waste and ineffectiveness which 
aiSict it, a great effort has to be made and the system of primary 
schools has to be reorganised. For that purpose, it is of the first 
importance to decide whether the relatively ineffective and expen- 
sive plan of maintaining segregate schools for Muhammadans f^all 
be continued, or whether arrangements for providing them with 
opportunities for religious instruction and observance in the ordinary 
schools shall be adopted. There can be no doubt that if, in pro- 
vinces where the educational process of the Muhammadan com- 
munity is impeded by religious difficulties, such arrangements for 
religious instruction can be made as will induce that community to 
send its children to ordinary schools, the public system will gain 
both in economy and efficiency, and much will be done to free the 
community from the handicap and reproach of educational back- 
wardness. 

We are fully aware that such arrangements are not easy to 
make and that in other countries they have given rise to mucti 
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controversy. The arrangements would probably vary with the oir* 
cuznstances of each province, and it is not for us to suggest any 
particular plan. But, in our o^pinion, the time is ripe and m<^ 
than ripe for a determined^ effort to devise practical plans. 

Arrangements of the kind that we suggest would obviously .be 
facilitated by an increase in the number of qualified MuhammcMlan 
teachers in the ordinary schools and by the provision of sep4rate 
hostels in schools and colleges where^ boarding accommodation is 
provided. • 

25. We need hardly say that where the path of educational pro- 
gress of other communities is blocked in a similar degree by 
culties connected with religious instruction, arrangements similar 
to those made for Muhammadans shoiild be conceded to those com- 
munities. 

26. The Training ol Teachers. — ^It is in respect of publicly 
managed primary and middle schools that special arrangements 
for training Muhammadan teachers are, perhaps, most required. 
In staffing these schools and in selecting candid£?te8 for training, 
account must be taken not only of the knowledge and intellectual 
attainments of the candidates but also of their personal suit« 
ability for the work of the schools. As in rural schools, it is 
very important that the teachers should be well-acquainted with 
the conditions of rural life and be sympathetically disposed to- 
wards it, so in mixed 8chcx)l8 which include groups of pupils 
of very different and sometimes antagonistic social and religious 
tiaditions it is very important tliat the staff should be so composed 
as to command the confidence of all groups and to assure them 
of fair play and sympathy. 

If it is true not only that the road to a more efficient educational 
system lies through co-education of different communities in tlie 
same schools, but also that a solvent of their antagonisms is to be 
found in such co-education, then it is worth while taking a great 
deal of trouble to adjust the training of teachers and the staffing 
of schools so as to .secure all the advantages of that co-educatipn. 

It is therefore necessary, in our opinion, that for some time to 
come special arrangements should be made for bringing a consi- 
derable number of Muhammadans into the training institutions for 
teachers and that the control of these arrangements should be 
rdfcained by the provinciaJ Governments and not devolved on local 
bodies. ' 

In rural areas, almost all the recruits to training institutions 
are selected from among tho^ who are already serving on a 
teniporary pr probationary footing in the prim^ schoolg, and 
it may therefore be necessary that power should also be retained 
to secure that a suitable proportion of Muhammadans shall be 
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recruited et the earlier stage* ae tamporai^ or piobatioilar;, 
teachers m the primary schools. 

27. B«W?alloills’‘‘. — We fully appreciate the force of the general 
arguments against a policy of ‘ ‘ reservations ” or ' ‘ preference 
in favour of particular communities or groups or sections of a people* 
and we admit that special reservations or preferences inside a pub- 
lic s^rstem of educatixm of a democratic community require justihcar 
tion/ *A fair held and no favour* is a maxim which commands 
ready assent. Yet in India no one now disputes that if the 
‘depressed’ and untouchable^ classes are to be enabled to start 
fair* something special must be done for them, and to this extent 
they are treated as favoured communities. Again* ‘the most 
efficient system is the best’ appeiirs to be a self-evident truth. 
But 'efficiency* is not qn absolute but a relative term ; it denotes 
the degree in which a machine* an institution or a system achieves 
its aim, and the degree in which the amount or value of the 
product corresponds to the amount of effort or money expended 
in producing it. The efficiency of a single school may* perhaps, 
be judged by reference to a relatively restricted aim, but the 
efficiency of a puhUc educational system must be judged by refer- 
ence to a veiy broad aim. In India* if anywhere, a description 
of that aim as nothing sliort of ‘nation -building’ will find ready 
acceptance. 

If. therefore, special arrangements inside the public system 
of education were made now, and possibly for .some time to come, 
to enable the Muhammadan community to take its full share in 
the life and in the advance of the nation, this would not, in our 
opinion* be inconsistent either with sound democraitic or sound 
educational principles. We wish we could say that no reserva- 
tions are necessary and we should certainly wish that they should 
be as small as possible. As complications of an educational system 
they are undesirable in themselves, but since in our belief they re- 
present a necessary alternative to leaving the Muhammadan com- 
munity in its present backward state, and leaving it to take the 
poor chances afforded by a system of segregate institutions, we 
have no hesitation in embracing that alternative as justifiable on 
broad grounds of national policy. • 

28. We suggest, therefore, that provincial Governments should 
carefully consider the question of reservation of a suitable number 
of places for Muhammadans in those publicly managed institutions 
ill which it is not possible at present to admit all applicants. 

If and when they can be enlarged, to that extent the necessity 
for reservations will disappear. * 

The particular form and degree of reservations made in 
favour of Muhamndadans will differ in the different provinces and 
in some provinces they will no doubt be alight. 

Beddi is of the optnion that the reeponelhility of finding out a method 
•I brinfl^ Muhammadan Into the ordinary eohoolt is a matter opt^ly for 
^ ]oA Oormn^tSt 
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We are of opinimi that^if a reconstruction of the eduoatiiokial 
system is carried out in certain provinces by a well-arranged and 
equitable distribution of schools and by a development of vernacular 
schools, the need for ‘ reservation * will be much less than w^ld 
appear at present to be necessary. But, in any case^ during this 
period of reconstruction, and until Muhammadans have recovered 
lost ground, ‘ reservations * will probably be necessary in sqcab 
provinces. It is significant that in the Punjab, while the nupiber 
of Muhammadan pupils rose f^om 159,791 in 1917 to 516,831 in 
1927, it was not found necessary to hawe any ‘ reservations ’ in any 
school. 

The Director of Public Instruction, United Provinces, has 
suggested that a reduction in the number of special schools can be 
compensated for by an enlargement of *the accommodation in 
ordinary schools. 

" Many boards, alleging poverty for their refusal to meet 
increased •demands from schools already established, 
yet hastened to aid by lavish grarits the establisb- 
inent of the new institutions. The increase in the 
number of such special schools is, therefore, not 
a matter of unalloyed gratification ; and a reduction in 
their number would not be deplored, provided that the 
reduction is compensated by incneas^ enrolment in 
board’s ordinary schools.”* 

29. We would again add, as we did when dealing with the 
question of religious instruction, that if jn the case of other com- 
rn unities the same necessity is found to exist for making special 
arrangements, whether by way of reservation of plaTjesor otherwise, 
to secure or encourage their educational advance as has been found 
to exist in the case of Muhammadans, similar concessionB should 
be made to those communities. 

30. Representations have been made to us by Muhammadan 
witnesses that tKe educational interests of their community have 
suffered from the inadequate representation of the community on 
local boards. This is a matter which concerns wider interests 
than those of education and is one with wh'ch we do not feel 
oi/rselves competent to deal. We have already suggested that 
Government should retain its control of tne recruitment to train- 
ing institutions, and this should epsure the presence of a reason- 
able proporlion of Muhammadan teachers in publicly managed 
^chiX)l8, 
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IteprtsentatioiiB have «dso been made to us Aat Muhi^^ 
madan interest^ have suffered from tlfe inadequate representation 
of the c^munity on uni^rsitj bodies, but this is a matter which 
we have been unable to investigate. 

31, We have felt it our duty to iwint out what we conceive 
to be the defects in the present organisation of Muhammadan edu- 
dfeition, and the causes which tend to obstruct the more rapid im- 
prov^ement in educational growth among the Muhammadan popular 
tion. Existing methods really intensify the separation of th# 
communities. Inasmuch as we are a Committee acting as an 
auxiliary to the Statutory Commission and the main Conference, 
and the task of the Commission is to report to Parliament witK 
a view to the reconsideration of the Constitut’on of British India, 
it may be that the question of the best remedy to apply is, in 
btrictnesp, beyond our^ternis of reference Yet the pointing oul 
of the cause of an evil may in itself suggest lines of remedy. We 
understand that the choice of remedy is not a matter on whicli 
the Statutory ('Ommission is likely to pronounce, but rather a 
problem urgently calling for treatment in India itself, but we 
felt that we ought to point out methods which should be consider- 
ed for the removal of the obstacles to Muhammadan education. 

We regret that, in the suggestions we have made in respect 
of the pirovision of religious instruction for Muhammadans and 
reservations .in their favour* we have been unable to carry one 
of our colleagues with us. He indeed dissents strongly from them, 
both on general grounds of principle, and on the administrative 
grounds that if the special arrangements suggested for Muham- 
madans are extended, as in equity they must be extended to other 
minority communities, much confus’on will be introduced into 
the educational system and its better organisation will be impeded. 
He has explained his own views in a special note appended to 
this Review, but we feel it right to refer to the matter here in 
order to make it more certain that his views will be considered 
at the same time as ours, 

32. Girls’ education* — ^It should be* understood that what we 
have stated above in regard to segregate schools does not apply 
to the education of Muhammadan girls. The education of Muham- 
madan girls and women, many of whom observe purdah, neces- 
sarily presents special difficulties calling for separate treatment 
and distinctwe measures. We have made many references to the 
education of Muhamnaftadan girls in the chapter on Girls' and 
Women’s Education. 

• 

III. — Muhammadan eduhation in Bengal, Sind and Malahar. 

33. We have hitherto examined the condition of Muhammadan 
education in India and the provinces generally, kit the positian 
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84. fim aifwm t ton of iriiiatfnmadaiig la Smg:olL*^lti Beag^fT^ 
tuf we imito {ireviouely Btated^ although the MuhaauaadanB foEia 84 
per cent, of the total jK^lation, only 15'5 pav cent, of the pnpili 
<#elM<ha03a the high stage <d edacatbn are Mohanwadanfl, and 
i||^|pl|: in the lowest priniary class that the raiio of Muha|0#> 
iwS|^ h^ys to the total number of boys under instruction is larger 
thou the r^tio of the Muhammadan* population to the tcM 
'pc^nlatm of the province. 

35. Xhet^ sudden supersession of Persian in 1837 as the Court 
laangwage and the rapid developm^t of English education in the 
earner years of the 19th century resulted in a set-back to the 
eduoation of Muhammadans in Bengal, while it provided new 
opforkmities for members of otha* commutiities. For many 
veers Muhammadans were suspicious of pur^y secular and 
English education and, in coneequenee, were very slow to 
mate use of the new sj^stem of hi^er ^neation. In order to 
encourage Muhammadans to abandon their conamiatiye attitude^ 
large numbers of special schools for MuhanmaadsAs were opened. 
But unfortunately, as we have already shown, the great majority 
of these schools are inferior to the ordinary schools. The latest 
Quinquennial Review shows how slow the progress of Muham- 
madan education has been even in recent years : — 

** There is little room for congratulation on the progress of 
the community in education. The forces that re- 
tarded progress are the same as those exposed in the 
fifth Quinquennial Review [for the years 1919- 
17] — the apathy of the people, the dispersion of the 
Muhamma^n population in villages often far firom 
seccmdary schools, the scarcity of Muslim-managed 
high schools, the preferenace for special institutions 
like madrassalis and maktabs controlled by MuslimB 
and (teaching Islamic ritual and leligion These 
causes are still operative and apparently in no dimi- 
nishing measure. Add to them the poverty of the 
mass of Muhammadans who are small farmers ot 
peasants.’*’*' 


If progress is tn he more rap’d in the future, either men* 
energetic measures must be adopted to encourage Muham- 
madan pupils to attbnd at all stages of insthiction the more effi- 
cient ea^dlUBry institution, or the sq^cia! institutions must ho com- 
pteldy remganifi&d so as to bring tlteir gtandards of instruction, 
equipment and staffing up to the level of the standards reached bat 
other inatitutioiis. For reaeona already stated, we do not thinll IKal 
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it woiald be uiwetely i^dvaaiiageoue* to the Hubeitx^a^M cotEi^* 
muiiitj^ itself further to extend the system of segtegete metitutiovis; 
end consider therefore that the greatest promise of foture pro* 
gress ^es m the direction of enabling Muhammadan pupils in tar 
larger numbers io ascend the common educational ladder, either 
attending* the existing schools and colleges of the province ^ 
* 4 ew pphUcly managed or aided schools evened for their 
srfe aware that steps have alread> been taken to Ifhcoureg# 
hammadan pupils by the reservation of school plao^, by 
of stipends and scholarships, and by the provision of fainlities for th^ 
traimng of Muhammadan teachers But we are convinced ^ the 
evidence placed before us that much more assistance m these direc- 
tions is needed to place the Muhammadan community in Bei^al 
111 a sound educational pos tion In particular, the number of 
stipends and scholarships is small compared with the total number 
of Muhammadan pupils, the majonty of whom come from very poor 
families, a^d the proportion of Muhammadan teachers in the schools 
which give instruction above the primary stage is very low In the 
Dacca division of Bengal the percentage pf Muhammadan teachers 
in publicly managed and pnvately managed schools is only 38 m 
middle schools and only 20 in high schools 


36 It was suggested to us in evidence at Calcutta that, in 
view of the needs of the Muhammadan community, a sum of 
Es 48 5 laklis recumng for a penod of ten years should be allotted 
immediately for stipend® and scholarships Although a large 
addition to the number of scholarships is urgently needed, 
the mere allotment of a laige sum of money for scholarships will 
not m itself solve the problem of Muhammadan education in Bengal 
A 'thorough leorganisation and redistr bution of the schools and 
the provision o( inan> more 'viell-trained Muhammadan teachers 
must nepessa^ily precede or at least accompanv any attempt to en- 
.*ourage Muhammadan pupils to go on to the higher stages 
In the past, the scarcity of Muhammadan pupils reading in the 
high and collegiate stages hah made it difficult to provide trained 
Muhammadans for tlje staffs ot secondary schools and colleges, 
but the foundation of Dacca Umversitv in 1920 and the opening 
the Ifdamia College in Caldutta in 1926 have considerably im- 
proved the outlook Muhammadans are now being trained for 
higher educational work in larger numbers and in 1927 out of the 
IM students in training colleges 49 were Muhammadans, 


87. Sltcea University. — ^Three of our members have vimted 
Dacca University and have been impressed by the importance ol 
tfiie institution in religion to the development of Muhammadan 
educatioin in wngaL r 

It was in answer to an address presenled to tiord Hardin|^ 
by attain i^pre&entatives of Eastern Bengal and Assam thattb< 
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Gkjtemmenti of Iijidia iosued Us ocanmiuiiquA of ^1 VobiSwy, 1014# 
atatiog its decision to recommend the constitution of a university 
at Dacca. 4*he letter of the Government of India to the Govertt’*' 
ment of ifengal of 4 April, 1012, drew attention to the parti* 
culsrlj high level of intelligence of the IJindu middle^ass 
population of East Bengal and to the desirability of^^aking acces* 
sinle to the Muhammadans of Eastern 6engal a university jja 
which they could have a voice so that it would attract more Muhipi- 
madan students. 

JjQ. The Calcutta University Commission stated that 

** Tile chief determining factor in the decision of the Gov- 
ernment to make Dacca the seat of a university was, 
doubtless, the desire to accede to the demand for 
further facilities for higher education for the Muslim 
population who form the majority in Eastern Bengal. 
It is one to which we naturally attach great weight ; 
and we are entirely in sympathy with ftie wish of 
Government that the Dacca University sliould be used 
to the fullest possible extent as a means of encouraging 
the desire for higher education among* the still back- 
ward Musalmans of this part of the province. ,.On the 
other hand, we desire emphatically to endorse the 
view that the University should be open to all, and 
that It should be in no sense a sectarian i^niversity ; 
nor do we believe that in this we differ from the wish 
of the representatives of the Muslim community/** 

The Commission accordtiigly proposed that at least fialf 
the elected graduates on the Court and half the members appointed 
by the Chancellor should be Muhammadans, and similarly 4bat 
half the persons elected by the Court and half of ihpse nominated 
by the Chancellor to the Executive Council fljiould be Muham- 
madans. It trusted also that the Committees of Selection would 
bear in mind “the necessity of appointing an adequalie number 
of Musalmans to the teaching staff.*’ 

89. The Act creating the University of Dacca declares expli- 
citly that “the University shall be open to all persons of either 
sex and of whatever race, creed or class, and it shall not be lawful 
for the University to adopt or impose on any person any test wliat- 
soever of religious belief or profession in order to entitle him to 
be admitted thereto as a teacher or student, or to hold any oflSce 
therein, or to graduate thereat, or to enjoy of exercise any privilege 
thereof, except where such test is specially prescribed by the 
Statutes” ; but it was also specially laid down in the first Statutes 
that ^tean of tthe thirty refpstered graduates elected to the Court 

* Caloatta Conmdwioa Report, Vol. lY* page 183. ' 
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lo. Xt has been represented to vs that the numbed bf MXhltt* 
inadans on the teaching staA of the University is not large. 
‘iCmbers are as follows ; — * 
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41. The HdtiBatian' of Mmiaaimatons In 8uid.--0f the total 
population of about 3^280,000 (CenBUB of 1921) in Sind, 73 4 per 
cent, are M^ihammadanB. Bind is mainlv a rural area and 
half the people live in smaJl villages with le^ than 1,000 inhabit 
tants each. In the purelj rural areas, Muhammadans form 
almost 90 per cant, of the total population. In 1927 the percent- 
age of Muhammadan pupils was 50*2 of the total number of pupils. 
Of the total of 57,9^ Muhammadans in recognised scbools, 
no fewer than 54,490 were in primary' schools; only 2,737 were 
in secondary schools, 70 in arts cxjHeges and 16 in professional 
collages. There were 31,547 girls under instruction, most of whom 
were reading ni roulla schools. The literacy figure for Muham- 
madans is only 2*8 per cent as against 4*2 for all com- 
munities. Tile ratio of pupdg to population is only 2*4 per cent, 
for Muhammadans, while the average lor Sind is 3*6, and the {ier« 
oentige for advaiio^ Hindus is 12*4 and for intenn^iate Hindus 
is 6’2. ^ 

<iS. This marked backwardness is not clue solely to the apathy 
of the community or the ph.ysicaJ difftoalt'es of pa*oviding spools 
for a scattered population. The evidenoe placed before us seems 
to show that the past history of the edncation of Muhammadans 
in 9ind has been unfortunate. The jneasures winch were taken 
to spread education were such as did not attract, or provide 
facilities for the majority of the Muhammadans. Although th6 
local cess and jagir cess were paid, in large part, by Muham* 
madan landholders, this nmney as well as the grants from pro- 
<xr iinperui! revenues, wag spent mainly to provide schoola 
in munidpal areas, where Muhammadans are few. Ftwliher, 
the disuse of the Persian language, the introduction and ettcoor* 
agement of the Hindu-Bindhi script and the unmjitabil% of 
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ware, as a rule, Hindus freoi Use Deocan, U> wh&m tibe langeaffi^ 
of fhe eo«ititrjr were unlsnailmr and who oertainiy could not be 
pecM to enoonrafe tbe atteiiidaiioe cd MubaiiAnadao pupils. Few 
mspeotoe of sch^s were Muhanamadaiis. 

IS. In recent years, Government has tried to meet the pecuhar 
requirements of Muhammadan majority, and the immediate 
reeutt of the work of a Committee wbic^ was appointed to review 
(lie whde qwtion was tbe revival and reargpuisatiqA of the mulla 
schools, whodh have of late shown crnisiderable improvement, 
'miese scbeots are aided directly by Government who maintain a 
separate staff for tiieir supervision and encouragement. The 
Bomhay <^inquennial Beview states that after steps were taken 
to weed out the weaker schools, some of which were bogus in nature, 
and to concentrate on effecting improvement in th^ remainder, the 
mulla schools have justified themselves and diet be accepted as 
able to hold their own with the district board schools.^ 

Bteps have recently been taken k> increase the number cl 
Muhammadan teachers. In 1925 the number of candidates lor ad-* 
raissioii to traoniug institutions was fixed so as to indude three 
Muhammadans to one Hindu ; but even in 3927 only 41‘9 per c^nt. 
of Aie teachers in publicly managed primazy sobools were Muhatn- 
madma. 

41. But in spite of these imx>roveinents, the claims of Sind 
appear to have been overshadowed by those of ^ore fortunate 
distnets. We have been told that some of the Sind local boards 
were among the first to impose an education cess under ube 
Compulsory Education Act and yet the number of new schools 
sanctioned for Sind was much smaller than the number in 
ether diviaons; and that while in 192fi-27, as much as 
Rs. 1,17,000 was paid as grant towards the expansion of prmiaTy 
education to the District Board of Satara and Rs. 37,700 to the 
Board of East Khandesh, all the district boards of Sind together 
Obtained only Rs, 18,000. Of the total expenditure item piwvrndal 
revenues on primary education in 1925-26, Skid obtained ohly one- 
fourteenth, although the population is a sixth of the total the 
ftwridency. 

45. In secondary education, Muhammadans still remain very 
bacfcigara and in 1M7 only 2,737 pupils, including 17 girls, were 
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of Muhamsc^lMlan odilSiim Jj^ 8md would largely duh 
appear if Gkwemment frankly realiaai|Aa fact that the backward 
tural arefbfi ki that province require |i%i!^1ly liberal pol^y* ahd 
tmi tb^ cannot be properly develops a policy which only 
aBsillts them lo the sarq^e extent as other areas** If due attentiou 
were paid to the needs of Bind as a backward area, the increased 
provision of ordinary schooft would probably go ftbr to meet the 
needs of Muhammadans, who form 90 per cent, of Ae rural popular 
tion. 

46. ¥he Education of ICappillas. — In the Malabar district of 
the Madras Presidenc^i, the education of the children of the 
Mappilla community presents special difficulties. The Mappilla 
population is a little over one million and the majority of the 
Mappillas, particularly those in South Malabar, are extremely poor 
and backward. The ignorance and fanaticism of the majority of 
the community have been the main causes M the frequent troubles 
and outbreaks id t^e Mappilla area. 

47. During the last decade special efforts have been made to 

improve and develop education among Mappillas The difficiUties 
regarding separate schools, the medium of instruction, the provision 
of teachers and the importance of religions instruction, which we 
have already d> scuesed in regard to the education of Muhammadans 
generally in India, are even more prominent amongst the 
Mappillas in Malabar than elsewhere A committee, which was 
aptiointed by the Madras Government m 1922 to investigate 
whether separate elementarj schools for Mappillas should be 
abolished, recommended tlieir retention. In consequence, the 
miiober of spec al elementarv schools for Mappillas has risen from 
ndf with an enrolment of about 39,000 in 1921-22 to 1,239 with 
an enrolment of 86,800 in 1926-27. The evidence shows that 
1:hese special elementary schools are bv no means as efficient as 
the ordinan' public elementarv schools The latest Quinquennial 
^Review states that ‘*out of 3,887 teachers employed in schools 
especially intended for Mappdlas, 2,760 are untrained. It is 
evident that the facilities offered for training at the Government 
Tiwinii]|gjB<'h<)o1 [for Mappillas] are not sufficient and a scheme for 
the of training facilities to Mappilla teachers is under 

considinwtion, • 

It appears, however, that the Committee evidently recognised 
the desirability of Mappilja pupils joining in the ordinary educa- 
tional system as soon as possible from their recOintaendation that 

* See Chapter ElUt paia. 1. 
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{mlaory» that ttie sepatwe «H9ip«y ft>r Mafi^iUa fichaterfa 

sh^iuld be abolished on oi ccaatipialikai mA llpst 

the separate training i^ho^^<rf%appi^ should be abashed/ 
We have been informed large number of Ma|^il!a {mpile 

have come under the of compulsory education introduc^ 

m the three municipaji^i^^s of Cahcut, Telhoherry and Cochin stm 
in the selected areas ol the Bmad, Walluvanad and Poi|nam 
taluqs*' * It i|i mter€ sting to find that up to 1927 the only areas 
in which oompulsion had been mtr<j!luced in the Madras Prqai- 
dencw were theSe taluqs. 

48 The Madras Government probably considered that the 
extreme backwardness and the special needs of the commumty 
justified the retention of a separate inspecting agency since the 
recommendation of the Committee that it should be abolisned was 
not accepted The subordinate special inspecting staff has been 
strengthened and a special assistant to the distnct educational 
officer has been appointed mainly to assist the development of 
Mappiila education • 

There are already two special secondary schcSbls for Mappiila 
boys with a total enrolment of 208 pupils The fact that nearly 
700 Mappiila boys are now enrolled in the ordinary secondary 
schools suggests that it is in the best interests of the community 
for them to attend the ordinary secondary schools 

49 Though a claim has been put forward foi the use of Urdu 
as the medium of instruction m Mappiila schools, the witnesses 
whom we examined on this point agreed that, since Malayalam 
was leally the home language of the Mappiila communit;^, 
ii was preferable to provide for instru(‘tion throu^ the 
medium oi Malayalam with Urdu as a subsidiary language and 
for the translation of Urdu works into Malayalam This view was 
also held by the Special Comnuttee of 1922 which recommended 
the appointment of a Committee to compile text boc^s m Malayalam 
from selected portions of the Koran and other kitabs In 1924, the 
Government of Madras, in consequence, appointed a special Text 
Book Committee, which has, since that date, been preparing and 
publishing Eeaders ftir the Mappiila community for use in lowcSr 
and higher elementary schools 

The need for the giving of religious ineltntctiojl by pro- 
perly quahfied Arabic teachers in all schools for Mappillas has 
been fully recognised bv the Madras Government and even in 
the Government Training School religious instruction is being given. 

Special scholarships for Ma^illai^ have been provided in 
increasing numbers in recefit years, but several witnesses have 
stated that a far larger number is required. 

^ Madnui Q pages 124-120, 
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iMctiilt » gn»t adnaip kM kMon^aude chisiDg &» jatA^yim 

|M tae oonli* 

tiiMSk al.<'«iuB»iiiaBi nmaagnt Wiff&ik fMa ia paartioiMgp iil^^ 
pmmfikk, !E%cae is oot taooaiary atketA «f sngr kind for 
flMte aei cfflMiiMMdiraiy im ipebt nMn ^Hiding «vsa ia a te a wn to i y 
|^pQb., Ttftai Bpagial DanMapmeni of Waiqc»*s 

BnyaiiaB ia tfae IfadcsB Piemdaicy has bonaror oaggHted that, 
cnoag to Ihe fiwt that Malayaiam is the hoia» langnage of 
hlg^)>piUa% n^Mcate achoala for MappiUa mU nOt bo aaeoMary, 
provided that an adequate proportion of llfiappilla womaa teaeboia 
axe a^»inl«d in the ordmary schoola. 
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1. nti eonuaEiimity.^The use of the term ‘depressed classes' 
has giveu rise to some difficulties. In the chapter on the Education 
of the l>e|H*e88ed Classes in the Memorandum on the Progress ci 
Education m India prepared by the Government of India, it is made 
clear that the chapter deals only with — 

‘ ‘ those members of the Hmdu community who are regarded 
as out-castes or * untouchables ' and who have in con- 
sequence suffered from serious social disabilities in the 
matter of education and general advancement.” 


In tills clrapter, folk>\ving the example of the Memorandum 
of the Government of India, we shall endeavou/ to confine our 
survey, as far as possible, to the growth of education amongst the 
castes regarded by orthodox Hindus as ‘untouchables’. The educa- 
tion of these classes raises a question of great difficulty and import- 
ance since their children are, in many places, actually excluded 
from the ordinary public schools on the ground of caste alone. The 
general problem of communities which are educationally backward 
for other reasons is a Afferent one with which we are not con(*e#ied 
at present. 

2. While it true that caste prejudice is in man\ areas rapidly 
disappearing, it is difficult to exaggerate the disa^antages under 
which members of tlie depressed classes suffer in some places. In 
certain aims, an ‘untouchable’ still causes pollution by presence as 
well as by contact, and in these areas many of the public roadii 
and wells cannot be used in daylight by the depressed classoi. 
Publicly managed soliools are not infrequently located 
which are entirely inaccessible to the depressed classes, and 
in those areas in wliidi their children are admitted to the Qrdl:^rv 
schools it often happens that the depressed class pupita ore made 
to sit separately in the class-room or even outside the schofll 
building. 


3, Taking the definition of the depressed clnsses in the form 
that we have given it, we find thalt the figures for those clasj^s 
am not directly ascertainable fK>m • the Census of 1921. 
The figmm which we give in the teltowing Table are based m the 
cteemfication of tribes and castes regarded as in tbe 

papers laid by the of India before the 
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Assenot^ in 192$. We may add thtM tbe majority oi tbo tiN** 
qnennial Beviews include under tLe dejnessed dasses imly thole' 
who are regarded as ‘untouchable’.* 


Madras 

Benpal 

tTnim Provinces 
Punjab 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 


Table XOI. 

Population of depressed classes by provmoes, 

Numb^ of depressed 
classes 
(in minions). 

6’53 
1-46 
6’64 
7-89 


1*70 

2*58 

3-01 


There are practically no ‘untouchables’ in Burma and Assam. 


4 Enrolment of pupils. — The Increase in enrolment of depressed 
class pupils during the five years ending^ in 1927 has in all pro- 
vinces been larger in proportion than the increase in the enrolment 
^ f all pupils, although in all provinces tbe percentage of depressed 
pupils under instniction is considerably below the general per- 
centage for pupils of all communities. The following Tables give 
the figures for enrolment and percentages of increase : — 

Table XCTT. 


Total number of depressed classes under instrunfion tv recognised 
imiituUons by provinces. 


• 

1922. 

1927. 

Percentage of 
increase of de- 
pressed class 
pupils. 

Percentage of 
increase of 
all pupils. 

Madras 

167,113 

228,611 

46*4 

39*8 

Ejpmbay 

36,643 

60,260 

64*9 

24*4 

"Bengal 

96,662 

344,179 

266*4 

24*8 

Hnited Provinoes 

39.873 

90,816 

127*8 

32*7 

Punjab 

3,732 

19,602 

422*6 

96*0 

Bihar and Orissa 

16.096 

20,006 

60*6 

39*6 

Oantral Prinrinees 

28,9]9|i 

• 

34,631 

19*4 

18*4 


* The Hill Tribes* Aborigines and Criminal Tribes are not classified m the 
Quinquensial KevieiM as *ttn touchable’, bnt^are dealt with separately. We regret 
that the timaat our disposal has been insufficient to allow us to discuss the edu^ 
ea^ of these Masses. 













BptrSATiOjw o» varawinD diMum- 

TmM xcm. 

Percentage of depfeesed claseee and of total population und^f 
^ instruction in lOUT, 


— 


• 

Depressed 

olasseB. 

— 

population. 

Madras 

• • 

. . 

3-6 

68 

Bombay .. 


•• 

• 4 1 

67 

Bangal 


•• 


49 

1 

United Provinces . . , , . 


•• 

1 

1 1 

• 

2*8 

Punjab .. 


•• 

1-1 


Bihar and Onssa . . 


•• 

09 

3*1 

Central Provinces . . 


•• 

1 1 

2*8 


5 It 18 clear that there hae been rapid growth m all provinces 
except the Central Provinces. The figures for Bengal are re- 
markable, but they represent the totals of all ‘ backward classes ’ 
which include a number of castes which are not ‘ depressed *. 
Eeferring to the very large increase in enrolment (from 96,000 to 
344,000), the Bengal Quinquennial Eeview states that — 

'‘this IS not all a real increase for during the quinquennium 
some new tnbes or classes were placed on the list of 
^ educationally backward classes, which accounts in 
part for the apparent increase... But even when this 
allowance has been made there is no doubt that educa- 
tion has been spreading amopg the backward classes 
at a rate much faster than among other classes. 

6. Though the increase in enrcSmeift has been satisfactory, the 
depressed class pupils asm largely confined to the primary stage. 


* B«egsl Q. R., page 88. 










The {^lowing aluiwlB the tsnroljDieiit in th^ pravifK^ 

Mxnrding to Hie verions stages of inatruot'im • 

m 

' T?abi® XdV. 

T9umher of dtf^prmed classes (hoys and girls) under instAit%on by 
stages and by ptoemcn. 


n 

ff 

f 

Primaiy 

etage. 

Middle 

■tage. 

High 
. atagc. 

Coltagi«t« 

•tag& 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United ProviaooB 

jab . « . . * 

Bihar and Grim 

Central Provinoea 

221,87S(a) 

68,661(0) 

310,898 

88,383 

14,284 

24,674 

38,123 

2,647(6) 

730(o) 

8,787 

1,867 

914 

62 

1,022 

6,996 

42 

110 

7 

69 

% 

1,676 

10 

m. 

m. 

16 


{a) NiunbcNr in prinaaiy SDhools only. 

(h) Number m middle and atam. 

(e) Number ii^primarya middle and high staged of aeoondary seiioolB. 

The above Table does not include depressed class pupils in special 
schools. Bengal is the only province which shows a fair prf^por- 
tion of pupils in the high stages, but as has already been explained 
the figures for Bengal include classes not * depressed \ 

7. While the figures for boys reading above the primary stage 
arc very low, the corresponding figures for girls are deplorabfe* 
The following Table shows the numbers of pupils of the depressed 
classes reading m girls’ schools at the middle, high and collegiate 
stages in 1927 : — 

Table XCV. 

Pupils of the depressed classes in institutions for girls by stages md 

provinces. 


— 

Primaiy 

stage. 

Middle 

stage. 

Higb 

stage. 

OniltaM* 

•tag«. 

Madma 

Bombay 
• « 

United Ptovinoea 

POblab 

BSiarandOriaMi.. 

Ctentral Ptwinom • • « 

T.S7« 

S,73»(a) 

28.086 

2,80* 

398 

2.210<c) 

821te) 

■I 

14 

1(a) 

W) 

1 

m. 

m. 

mi. 

2 

Ntl. 

3(61 

m. 

m. 

m. 

Na. 


(a) Xttdadfii Aboiigiiiefl, Hill and Cnminal Tnbm. 

(M lodtedti all liaelcwa«d»HaMl 
(e) Number of in boye* eohooli and girla* eohoole. 

Only one girl out of every 30,000 of the female population of tiie 
depessed classes beyond tiif primary stage. 
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Agmwii tM protiu^es lepiteiftl laaimmm have haen 

pdfi^enkrly in recent yearn, tor defVidcip and expand the 
education n( idie depreesed daeaes, bat tl^ need fbr special treat- 
nrent h«a varied between pinvinee and ptntinre. In Madras, lor 
exainple, where the eaete ^etem is most rigid, extensive measnr^ 
far encoaragement and {mtection of depreraed class pupds 
been necessary; bat in Bengal, where ' though the children ]nay 
belong to the lowest classes of the Hindn social eyetem or be out* 
fiiiie ilto pale of caste altogether, there no difficulty in their beipg 
admitted to primary scb^ls'** the spedal measures have b^n 
almost limited to financial asEastance. 

In Madras, the more important steps taken, during the last 
ten years, to encourage the depressed classes have 
included ; — 


(fll tlie appointment of a Commissioner of Labour, en- 
trusted with the task of encouraging the education of 
the depref^d classes : 

(b) the insistence on the right of admiesiM for depressed 

cksB pupile into ali publicly managed-schools ; 

(c) the refusal of grant-in-aid to privately managed schools 

which do not admit depressed class pupils ; 

(d) the removal of publicly managed schools from places m- 

accessible to depressed class pupils ; 

(f ) the opening o( * special * schools and hostels for the de- 
pressed classes ; 

(/) the remission of fees and the provision of scholarships, 
and 

{§) the proviBion of special facilities for Hie tiaining of 
d^ressed class teachers. 

Seventeen posts of District Ijabour Officer have been created 
under the Commissioner of Ijabour and these officers 
have opened 994 iipecial schools fot the depressed 
classes ^ Between 1922 and 1927, the total number of 
special schools for these classes increased from 7,651 
to 10,035 Large numbers of scholarships and 
stipends have been reserved for depressed class pupils , 
all poor depressed class pupils have been admitted into 
all grades of institutions on payment of half fees and 
have been accepted as candidates for the School lieav- 
ing Certificate examifiation without payment of ex 
amination fees. 

* Hlemorandum on ths Growth of Bdoeatlon in Bengal, page 31. 



Xu B^bay, Goveii^meBt ba& i^a4e ^rsieteBt eApria lo 

, open the doors of all recogniaAd institutions t0 liie 
children d the depressed classes. In 1923, they 
ordered that no disability should be imposed on the 
children of the depressed classes in any school eon* 
ducted by a public authonty and thaft all schools located 
in temples should be removed to accessible buildings. 
In the same year, the Government also ordered that no 
grant-in-aid should be paid to privately managed 
schools which refused admission iio depressed class 
pupils. The opening of special schools and hostels 
has been encouraged and the number of special 
schools rose from 508 in 1922 to 572 in 1927. No 
special scholarships have been reserved for pupils of 
the depressed classes, but a large number of scholar- 
ships have been instituted for the “backward*' classes 
which include not only the depressed classes but also 
the hiU-tribes, aborigines, and criminal tribes. In this 
connexion it has been reported that while the num- 
ber of candidates is sufficient to absorb the primary 
scholarships reserved for backward communities, in- 
cluding the depressed classes, the number of appli- 
cants from these communities for scholarships in 
secondary schools and colleges is too small to absorb 
all the available scholarships. 

In Bengal, Government makes an annual special provision 
in the budget for the education of the backward classes 
and the sum voted is spent mainly on scholarships for 
these classes, on capitation grants to teachers in the 
schools attended by the baclmard classes, and on the 
^nrovision of facilities for fhe training of teachers 
belonging to these classes. Some special schools have 
been opened, mainly under private management. 

In the United Provinces, the education of the depressed 
classes has been encouraged by the appointment of 
special supervisors of schools, by the remission of 
school-fees and by the provision of post-primary 
scholarships. Under the contract system of financing 
primary education Government have prescribed a 
minimum expenditure to be s^ient by local boards on 
the education of the depressed classes, and a lump 
grant hab been annually given by Government towards 
the total expenditure under this head. District boards 
Ijave been encorraged to op^n special schools for the 
pupils belonging to depressed classes, and these schools 
have incs^eased in number from 582 in 1922 to 814 in 
X927, 





[ti the Pmjab^B, numlN^ sepmttt sditK^ft ipUP 

the depSssised olafiaes have b€jen opc^ned, but Govori^* 
ment have insisted that local bodies should give equal 
opportunities of education to all classes of the com-- 
munities, and local bodies have encouraged the attend- 
anoe of depressed class pupils at school by the grant 
of exemptions from the payment of fees and by thsf 
free provision of books. Special scholarships Ijlive 
been reserved for the children of the depressed classes 
and the inspecting staff hdve been ordered to maintain 
separate lists of the depressed class pupils of school- 
going age in every area. 

In Bihar, the special methods adopted to develop the educa- 
tion of the depressed classes h&ve included the pay- 
ment of special rates of grant-in-aid to schools ad- 
mitting depressed class pupils, the payment of special 
rates of pay to teachers in schools which admit 
depressed class pupils, and the provision of special 
Bcholarshijfe and fee remissions. Ill 1926, Govern- 
ment decided that for a period of five years depressed 
class pupils should be excused fees at all secondary 
schools managed or aided b> Government in whidi 
less than half the pupils were depressed class pupils, 
lu 1927, Government decided to appoint a special 
inspecting staff to supervise the education of the 
depressed classes. 

In the Central Provinces, the educational rules have been 
amended so as to prevent che refusal of admission of 
any depressed class pupil into a publicly managed 
institution and so as to prevent any differential tieat- 
ment of depressed class pupils reading in publicly 
managed schools. Under the grant-in-aid code, special 
twoithirds grants may be paid to schools for the de- 
pressed classes opened by private management and 
capital grants may also be paid for the erection of 
hostels for the depressed classes. Fee remissions and 
scholarships have been liberally awarded and bonuses 
have been paid to the headmasters of primary schools 
for each pupil from the depressed classes who passes 
the Primary Certificate examination. 

9. Indications of pM)greM.— The^adoptiem of these measures in 
the provinces has resulted in considerable improvement and there 
is a changing, if not changed, outlook on the part of the Hindu 
public. Our evidence shows that in recent jears much private 
effort has been concentrated on the education and uplift of thb 



diim 81 ^ botli tiie (seifizft} 0 ioSt froitediit Ijeg^ 
vefMwMfy i^ 0 wn tbeB^ asrasty to iwiova the ^ 
ttbUilieo middlr ^iob the*@ifr6«sed daraeg are sttfering. 

Is Mi$ 4 fO 0 ^ caate resitiotioiis are difficult to overcome, and it 
la significant tW there are only about 16,000 de- 
clasa pupils in the ordinary public schools* 
^e work of the Depressed Classes Union, the Poor 
Schools Society, the Social Service League and of 
the Andhra D^i^ Seva Sangam, all of which main- 
tain schools for the depressed classes, is settmg a 
valuable example in this province. 

In Bombay y the Quinquennial Eeview states that ''these 
orders [providing for free access to all schools] were 
in some ^places at first resented by orthodox Hindus, 
but the recent reports of the educational inspectors 
show that the prejudice against these classes has 
lessened, although stray cases of antagonism are still 
reported from rural areas.*** In the same connexion 
it is significant that the*) Bombay Municipality 
have closed their 'special' schools for the depressed 
classes, “the children being allowed to join the ordi- 
nary schools and mix freely with the pupils of other 
communities*’.* Private associations, including the 
Servants of India Society, the Depressed Classes 
Union and the Ahmedaba^l Labour Union, are re- 
ported to be doing much tor the emancipation and 
education of the depressed classes and the Inspector 
of Schools, Bombay Division, has stated that the 
leaders of the people “are holding conferences and 
educating public opinion with a view to spread educa- 
tion among their masses ’ * t 

In Bengal y as we have shown, the recent progress made by 
the backward communities has been remarkable and 
the Quinquennial Review states that ‘ ‘the most grati- 
fying feature is Ihe keenness of some of the backwpd 
classes, especially the Namasudras, to help them- 
selves.*** The same Review also^states that “the spread 
of education among them marks the Namasudras as 
destined speedily to emerge from the position of a 
^backward’ class.'* I The Society for the Improve- 
ment of the Backward Classes is an example of the 
extent to which private effort has helped laogrejs. 
Over 400 schools are at present maintained by this 
Sodety in different parts of Bengal. 




BPUCATION OF DBPHESSBD OLASSflI. 

In the United Provinces, the large increase in the enrolment* 
of depressed class pupils in the ordinary schools is a 
most hopeful sign. In 192^, while 69,051 depressed 
class pupils were reading in the ordinary primary 
schools for boys, only 22,926 were reading in special 
schools. The Quinquennial Review states that “aboujt 
75 per cent, of the total number of depressed 
2 >upils attend mixed schools. Thier indicates that 
caste prejudices are dyin^' down and that the higher 
castes make much less oojection to the admission ‘of 
these boys to the ordinary schoolB. Rtill stronger proof 
of the breaking down of prejudice is to be found in 
the presence of pupils belonging to the higher castes 
in the special depressed class sqjiools. In the Allaha- 
bad division 16 per cent, of the enrolment of depressed 
class s< hooIs belongs to higher castes ; in the Lucknow 
division 1 ,021 boys of other castes were reading in the 
special schools attended by 1.340 depressed class boys, 
and someY^hat similar are cases elsewhere.*** 

In tl)e Punjab y caste prejudice is re 7 >orted to be rapidly dis- 
appearing, and the fact that 15,308 depressed class 
pupils, out of a total of 19,502, are reading in the 
ordinary schools is encouraging. The Report of the 
Special Officer deputed to investigate the problem 
also shows that conditions are favourable to an 
advance. 

In Bihar, though the per<*^ntage of depressed class pupils 
under instmction is very low, it is satisfactory that 
out of a total of 25,006 under instruction, as many as 
19,373 are reading in the ordinary mixed schools. 

Tn the CcntrctJ Provinces, progress has been very slow but 
‘’two tendencies have become increasingly manifest 
during the quinquennium. First, tlie depressed classes 
have evinced a growing consciousness of their educa- 
tional and social disabilities and a growing assertion 
of claims to social and {x>litical recognition . 

The secbnd tendency has been a growing recognition 
on the part o? the more advanced classes of the claims 
of the depressed claBses.”! 

JO. Conclusions. — Two policies have been suggested for meet- 
ing the educational needs of the depre.ssec? classes. In the view 
of manv of our witnesses, their interests can best be safeguarded 
by a policy of extending the system segregate schools and of 
providing separate supervising staffs for these schools. The other 
policy is to admit the children of the depressed classes on equal 

* United ProvinoM Q. B., page 104. 
t Central ProvinoeB Q, B., page US. 
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iAto ^dmaxy lUDhjQok. Bm Bahadur M. C. Bajah, 
M^L.A. , in a jaiiemoxandum submitted to us aiid in Ins verbal 
^svjdanoe, fa^ocsated an fetermediate policy : — 

“separate sc^bools for dejn’essed dasaes should not be the 
TTule but should only he started in places where boys 
of the depressed ^hisses are not likely to be treated 
with that regard foi‘ their welfare which they have 
alright to expect at least from ther teachers.’* 

11. We are strongly of ttie opinion that the policy of the ‘xiiixed 
school’ is the right one. The system of segregate schools tends 
necessarily to emphasi.se rather than to reduce the differences be- 
tween the depressed classes and the otlier Hindu castes. All the 
provinciaJ Governments have for some \ears past ordered that 
depressed class X)upils should receive equal opportunities of enter- 
ing into, and equal treatment in, all publ’cly managed institutions. 
But the figures for the enrohnejit of depressed class pupils suggest 
that, unfixrtunately, these orders have nor been strictly carried 
out. The fact, for example, that in Madras out of a total of 
228,000 depressed class pupils only 16,000 are reading in the 
ordinary schools lindicates that in many of ihe publicly managed 
tchools the admission of depressed class pupils must still pre- 
sent difficulties. On the other hand, the fact that in the same 
province over 70,000 pupils who do not belong to the depressed 
classes are reading in the special schools majnlv intended for the 
depressed classes would appeal to show that, when it is to their 
convenience, the caste pupils overcome the existing prejudices. 
We have had evidence that the rules in ihe provinces regarding 
the equal tfeatment to l>e accorded to depressed class pTiyxils, once, 
thev have been admitted into the ordinary schools, arc frequently 
brcdfpn. The ^Director of Public Tnstrnciion of the Central Pro- 
vinces ilhistra*tes this fact in his Quinquennial Beview, in which 
writing of a village school in ihe Nagpur district, he states that— 
“boys from the deyu’essed classes were reqiiirf'd to sit in the 
verandah of tlie primary schcKil apart from their 
fellow pupils. The community bitterly resented this 
and claimed equally of treatment. On meeting no 
response, although there was 'plenty of iKwmnioda- 
tion in th« main schoid. thp;v opened a school of 
their own 

Even in the Punjab where, as we have stated, prejudice is fast 
disappearing, it is reported that in one district th(‘ children of 
the depressed classes attending the public schools did not get 
water to drink. We feet strcfhgly that the wisest policy for the 
future will be a determined msistence on the carrying out of the 
orders of the provincial Governments, instead of an extension of 

^ Prorlwses Q. R,, page 113. 
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the system of 86{»i>raite pro^iskm. Tl^k aystont, m sem easesi 
ia li*abb to be u^jed, paifticuiarly by local: bodies, saei^y a» a 
raeauK ul evading the ordei*8 ei <jk)verjanieiit. 

V2. We are aware that it uiay stih be necessary in a lew places, 
particulai'ly in those places where a great niajoiity of the local 
population lyelong to the depressed classes, to provide schools for 
iJieiiJ ; hut such schools should be regarded as ordinary public 
sihoois not as segregate u^stitutions. In, our ophaion, 
more the special scliools tend to becoiue rni^d schools, this letter 
it will be for all sections ot‘ the people. We concur tu the ^iw 
of tlae JUarector of Publk; Instruction in tlie United Provinces whn 
writes in his t^uincjuennial lie view that — 

“tlie single mixed priinaiy school is the most economical 
aiifl the most efficient type of primarj^ institution. 
IHiese special schools, therefore, should be regarded 
as institutions of temporary ex[)ediency, which will 
seive the pinixisc of bridging the f^riod until the 
comniuiiiiy agrees that its needs can he fully served 
by the mixed school and is willing to, use that insti- 
tution and to allow it to be used without let or 

hindrance by all classes of the cornmunSity While 

the necessity for furtherance of education amongst 
the depressed classes continues as strong as, if not 
stronger than formerly, the need of having special 
schools for the purpose is dim nishing as the ordinary 
mixed school tends more and more to meet the neeuis 
of all classes of the (jommimity.”* 

Tho Committee appointed to eiiqude into and report on the 
state of priiiiarv education of the educationally backward com- 
munities in the Unitoil J^rovmces advocated the sanfle policy : — 

“The Committee reiterates its belief in the ideal of a single 
tyj)e of school maintained by district and municipal 
boards for all communities and recommends a policy 
with regard to the education of tlie depressed classes 
that will lead to tlie realisation of this ideal. It 
recognises first and foremost that the elevation of 
the depressed classes and their conversiion to literacy 
(ian only be accomplished by the removal of the 
stigma up<m them and the stimulation of their 
aspirations. For the removal of this stigma it re- 
commends wherever possible the establishment of 
orcfinary board schools^n areas ooeiipied by membeni 
of these classes rather than the creation of ignoRiin- 
iously labelled ‘depressed class school8\**t 

* United Provinces Q. R., page 103. 
t WetheriU Report (1027), page 8, 
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J.3 If, aaive hop6 will be the case, pupils o£ the depressed dasses 
are admitted in liu*ge numbers to the ordiuajry schools, steps should 
be taken to ensure that a certain number of suitably quali- 
fied and trained teachers chosen from those classes should be 
recruited to the staffs of the ordinary schools. The adequate 
representation of these classes on the local educational bodies, such 
*as^is found in Madras and Bombay, is also desirable. 

‘d.4. There is a further reason why we consider it essential that 
the orders of the provincial Governments in regard to the free 
afiinission of depressed class pupils into the ordinary schools should 
be enforced immediately anti rigorously. Our Review has shown 
not only that compulsion lias been introduced already in a con- 
siderable number of areas, but that many schemes for compul- 
sion are likely to ibe adopted during the next few years. 
If, under schemes for compulsion, separate schools have to be 
pro\ided for the depressed classes in many areas the cost of the 
schemes will be very largely and unnecessarily increased. The 
figures for the enrolment of depressed class pupils in the ordinary 
schools dur-ng the last five years have sliown the extent to which 
prejudice is dying out and when cmnpulsion is introduced on a 
large scale, it will, we liope, be only a matter of time Ixifore all 
classes of the community become accustomed <o new and more 
wholesome conditions of life. 

15. We desire to point out in c*,onclusion tliat it will not be suffi- 
cient for Goveriiriieut merely to insist on the admission of the child- 
ren of the depressed classes to the ordinary schools. Ji will he 
necessary to see that the regulations are carried out in the spirit as 
well as in the letter, and that the children are treated on equal 
terms in all respects with the children of other communities. 
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Edncatioii of Enippeaiis and Anglo-Indians. 

L — The Community, 

According to the Census of 1921, thp total European and Anglo- 
Indian population was a little over 250,000. 

Male. Female. Total. - 

Europeans .. .. 1,11,000 46,000 1 , 51,000 

Anglo-Indians . . . . . . 48,000 48,000 96,000 

Total . . 1,69,000 94,000 2,63,000 ’ 

About 60,000 of the Europeans were in the Army and may be 
neglected for the purpose of educational statistics. Thus, the 
total European and Anglo-Indian population, excluding those in 
the Army, was approximately 193,000. 

2. The position of Anglo-Indians is difficult and perplexing, 
and needs special consideration, especially in the matter of educa- 
tion. As far back as 1881, Jjord Lytton’s Government wrote these 
words — * , 

“H lias been rightly said that one very special reason why 
Government cannot afford to ignore the growing up 
111 India of an uninstrncled European population is 
that, in the case of the J^hiropean, his capacity for 
self-niainteiiance depends entirely upon tlie educa- 
tion he receives. He cannot support himself in this 
country by working as a day-labourer, or by adopting 
the avo(*.ation of the native peasant. An uneducated 
Euro^>eau almost necessarily becomes an idle and pro- 
fitless, and often a dangerous, member of the com- 
munity. On the other hand, it must* be remembered 
that he, or his English ancestor was brought out to 
India originally to do work that could only be done by 
a European, a fact v.hich in itself gives him some 
claim to consideration. The climate is uncongenial 
to liim, the cost of living is necessarily dispropor- 
tionate to his means, and he is deprived at the same 
time of the educational opportunities which are now 
available at home, even to the poorest of the working 
class. Tn all these respects the European parent is 
placed at a disadvantage, and it thus becomes neces- 
sary for the Government to c^ome to his assistance.*'* 

* ReBolution of the Government of India of 8 October, 1881, quoted in the 
Review of Education in India in 1886, pag#297. , 
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3. The Aiigkv-Iiidian k eeeexktiaUy a poor ecNCOimim In 
1891-92, a committee appointed by the Government of Bengal 
reported that 19 per cewtl^ of ita memhers were in utter destitution 
and were living on public or private charity. The Bickford 
Gonmiittee, appointed in 1918-19, estimated the percentage at 17. 
The majority of the few who, achieve distinction and affluence 
leave the community, and sometiineB the country, and thus the 
coriimunity loses the benefit of their leadership. 'Ihe bulk of the 
comSn unity reside in towns, where the standard of living is high ; 
and they live in European fashion in the matter of clothing, food, 
housing, etc. In recent years, they have felt tlie strain of com- 
petition for many posts in Government service of which they used 
to. hold almost a monopol3^ 

A large section of,, the community is migratory in character, 
many of its members being employed in the rjdlways, telegraph, 
customs and other all-India, services, in which transfers are fre- 
queiiiit. In consequence, the children either accompany their 
p-atfents from one provuice to another, or else are sent to boarding 
scnools, where the cost is (comparatively Iwgh. 

*1. Large sections of the community attach great importance 
to education and make great sacrifices in order to gi\ e their children 
a good scliooling. The fact tliat about 24* "> j)er cent, of the popula- 
tion are at school indicates that nearly ev('ry child is receiving 
static sort of education. Many parents are keenly anxious for 
tbeir children to be brought up in the Christian faith and in 
surroundings in harmony with their ti'aditions. The^^ take a pride 
m their schools, man}' of wdiich are of old foundation and have 
fine records. 


II. — Schools and enrolment * 


5. The follcSwing Table gives the number of institutions of all 
kinds : — 


Table XCVT. 


Number of European institutions of different grades. 



1917. 

1922. 

1927. 

Intermediate Arts Colleges 

5 

4 

7 

Training Cc^teges 

High Sclwola . . 

2 

2 

3 

150 

153 

107 

Middle Schools 

142 

130 

108 

Primary Schools 

97 

102 

116 

Special Seboola 

48. 

52 

20 

Total 

444 

44.3 

421 


The difference between the high, middle and primary schools is — 
“one of degree and, not^of kind. A primary school which 
contains a small number of senior pupils who have 

*The official name of educational institutions provided for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians is * European Schools *, except in Burma, where they are called ' English 
Schools*, 
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fiaBBed th€ pffirr|ary stage (and there aare many snob 
schools catering for the aeeds of small isolated Euro- 
pean conununities in the j^lains) is for statistical 
purposes classified as a middle school.’'* 

A school may tlieaiefore pass -easily from one class to another; 
and this exi)laiii,s the variations in the nnmhers in successive^ 
periods. The large reduction in the number of special schools is 
mainly tlie result of a change in classification in Bengal, wliere 
in 1022, the .supplenientary and technical classes attacd^ed to 
general institutions were claasified as separate institutions. • 
6. The following Table shows the number of institutions in 
each province in 1927 : — 


TABI.E XCVTT. 

Number of Ewro'pean institutions of different grades by prordnces. 



Interme- 






diate* 

Training High 

Middle 

Primary Special 

l*roviiif!e. 

Arts 

Colleges. Schools. Schools. 

Schools 

Schools. 


Colleges. 





Madras 

• • 

30 

31 

22 

4 

Bombay . . 


21 

14 • 

. . 

4 

Bengal 

. 

i 41 

. . 

17 

a 

Uriitjd ProvuK'oa 

4 

24 

12 

13 

2 

Punjab 

1 

2 12 

8 

9 

2 

Burma 

. . • 

18 

14 

1 

« 

Bihar and Oriana 



5 

16 

. , 

Central Pnwineoa 


7 

10 

17 

, , 

Assam 

. 

1 

3 


. . 

Bangalore* 

2 

0 

6 

7 

2 

B/ifciali India 

7 

.1 167 

108 

116 

20 

AjTf/l’oxmud^lA 

lb per cent, of the schools are 

located 

in th© 


plains and 2b jier oetit. in the hills. 'Flic majoritv of the schools 
in tJ>e Ihiiijab are in the hills, but in Madras only 17, and in 
Bengal only 12, are in the hills, * 

The oxtent. to which the schcKds in the plains are concentrated 
in the large cities niav l>e gathered from the fact that out of 67 
schools in the Madras Vresidemy, 22 are in Madras city ; and out 
of 62 sclioolfi in Bengal, 3^1 are in Calcutta 

7. Management. — The great niajorit;v of the schools are under 
mission management,* hut. 0;‘> are mainta ned hy the Kailwaysf . 
The remainder are managed either hv piivate agencies or hy 
Government. 


The following Table show^s the number of institutions in the 
three Presidencies under different kinds of management : — 

Private 

Govarnment. Jfission. agoney. Ttailway. 
Miidra. . . 1 «7 • 12 

Bombay .... 30 . . 

Bengal . . 3 43 7 

♦ Progresfi of Education in Tndia, 1917- -1922, Vol, T, page 192. 
t Tweliw of thM© flehooli are located outside British India. 


17 

9 

11 
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CHAPIBB XI, 


8. Location ol achoola. — European schools divide themselvea 
roughly into three groups — the hill schools, the schooU in the larger 
towns, and the railway Pk'ihools. 

The hill schools are nearly all boarding schools, and are the 
result of the natural desire of the comnmnity to secure education 
Jor their children in a temperate climate. These schools generally 
caler for those members of the community who can afford a better 
type of education than that f>ffered by the smaller type of school 
ill the plains. e 

Tlie schools in the plains vary from the larger kiarding schools 
in the cities such as the Ea Martiniere schools in Calcutta and 
Tiucknuw, to the small day-schools in places whore Anglo-Indians 
have congregated. 

* 

The railway schools scattered over a \\ide area along 
the railway lines of India, meet the needs of the large number 
of Europeans and Auglo-Tiidians, some 10.000 in J02(‘*, who are 
employed by the Hail way Companies. 

There are also a nmnber of orphanages, both in the hills and 
the plains, wlii-ch rescue and educate dostitnte children. The best 
known of these orplianages are the Ri. Andjevv *b Homes, Kalimpong, 
in the Harjeelijjg hills and the St. George’s Homes, Kaity, in the 
Nilgiris. 

9. Some of tlie Eiiro}iean schools are of old foundation. For 
example, there are the Bishop Cotton Schools at Simla and 
Bangalore, which wi^re founded by Bishop Cotton in memory of 
those iriemhcrs of the community who died in the Mutiny. 
There are the four schools at Miirree, Sana, war, Mount Abu and 
Ootacamund, which w'ere founded in memorv of Henry Tjawrenoe 
There are the two schools nt Tjucknow^ and Calcutta which bear 
the name of General Claude Martin and which owe much to his 
generous legacies. There are also many schools maintained by 
Catholic Brotherlioods and other Missions. 

10. Enrolment. — The following Table gives the number of pupils 
in recx>gnised European schools : — 

« 

Year. Total. 

1917 .. .. .. .. .. .. 42,621 

1922 .. .. .. .. .. 46,6(K) 

1927 .. I. .. .. .. 63,151 

These figures, however, ^do not give the correct number of 
lOuropean pupils for, oii the one hand, European schools are 
enrolling an increasing number of Indian pupils (a matter which 
w'ill be discussed later) and, on the other hand, a growing number 
of European pupils are attending general institutions. 
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The following Table givee the total number of tiSuropean 
pupils ; — 


Year. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1917 

. • . 

. . 22,027 

20.468 

42.486 

1922 

• . . 

. . 22.947 

21,628 

44,676 

1927 

. 

. . 23,213* 

24,079^ 

47,292 


These figures show that about 24*5 per cent, of the population #re 
at school or college. 

11 Stages of instruction. — ^The following Table gives the 
number of pupils at each stage of instruction : — 


Year. 

Collegiate. 

High. 

Middle. 

Primary. 

1922 

.. 660 

3,055 

0,295 

29,748 

1927 

690 

2,747 

9,414 

32,387 


The number of pupils at the primary stage alone represents 
more than 16 per (ieiit. of the population as against the normal 
school-going percentage •of 14 per cent, for children between the, 
ages of six and eleven. There is very little wastage at the 
primary stage and it is safe to assume that the great majority 
of the children of the community .at any rate become literate. 

On the other hand, a comparatively small proportion of the 
children proceed from the primary to the middle stage ; and still 
fewer from the middle to the high stage. Out of 100 children 
in the highest class of the middle stage, only 46 pass on to the 
next class; and only a very few^ go on to college. There were 
only 400 Anglo-Indian students in arts colleges in 1927 ; and there 
were only 48 in the final degree class ; but a number of tHe pupils 
go to England for higher and professional educatioy. 


II J. — Expenditn re . 

12. The following Table gives the direct and indirect expendi- 
ture on European education : — 

tabib xcvm. 


Pfovisiofi for expenditure on European education by sources. 


Government Fund* 
Board Funds 
Fees 

Other Sources 


1917. 1922. 1927. 

Kb. Kb. Kb. 

.. 36,46,883 47,70,968 60,98,162 

27,908 , 21,663 62,236 

.. 33,41,183 49,06,770 63,94,471 

.. 26,87,214 36,73,836 46,16,649 

• . 


TotiJ .. 96,08,188 1,32,78,226 1,60,61,418 


• Th. 1927 flguw. W® pupil, in Mshool. for .nd in .o^odlv for fttnnfe.. 
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19 . An iwat whiob ejxmgm from this Tftble is that, 

aitbough GOTermnent now contributes more to European educa* 
tion than in 1917, fees* and other sources bear an even larger 
proporticm of the total cost. Between 1917 and 1927, the contri- 
bution by Government increased by about 39 per cent., fees by 
over 61 per cent., and other sources by nearly 75 per cent. 
In other words, the community is now meeting an even larger 
prcjjpoFtion <pf the cost of its education than fcwmerly. In 1917, 
a little over 61 per cent, of the total cost was met from fees and 
other sources ; in 1927, over 6^ per cent. 

Another feature of interest is the increased cost per pupil. In 
1917, the cost per pu{»l was Rs. 225, in 1927 it had risen to 
Ks. 2B3. Meanwhile, the rate of fees rose in almost the same 
proportion. The average fee per pupil was under Rs. 80 in 1917, 
and a little over Bs. 100 in 1927. 

14. Tlie cost of European education has often been contrasted 
with the cost of Indian education in order to prove that the former 
is proportionately higher and that European Rch(x>lB receive pre- 
feirenti^l treatrteni. But, in making such a comparison, certain 
essential differences should be borne in mind. It is not legitimate 
to conqipare the average cost per pupil (Rs. 22) in an Indian school 
with the average cost per pupil (Rs. 283) in a European school, 
without explanation. 

Large numbers of the European schools are hoarding institu- 
tions and the cost per pupil includes boarding charges, an item 
which represents only a small fraction in the figures for Indian 
schools. A European pupil pays a far larger sum in fees than the 
Indian pupil. The average annual fee of a European pupil is over 
Rs, lf)0 ; that^of the Indian pupil is less than Rs. 5. 

Again, more than five-sixths of the total number of pupils in 
Indian schools are in the primarv classes, more than half of these 
being in Claas 1 ; and most of the primary schools give free 
education. The proportion of free pupils in European Rchool.s 
is very much* smaller, while a far higher proportion of European 
pupils are reading in the middle and high, stages, a fact which 
raises the average cost considerably. 

We have already referred to the large sums raised each year 
from other sources, mainly private subw^riptions. benefactions and 
endowments. Notable, examples of private philanthropy have been 
the large benefactions made by Bir Percy Newson and Sir Paul 
Chater lo the schools in Ben^l. 

All these factors go to explain the reason why the proportion 
which is borne by public ftmds is only 35 per cent, of the cost of 
European education as against 65 per cent, for all classes of 
ednoation. While it is true that, in oomparison, for the reasons 
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given^ European edncaikm -mate ea^peusite tbau ludtett adoca* 
tim, it is also true that it receives more financial atippdrt front 
private sources in some form or another. * 

15. Between 1922 and 1927, the direct expenditure on Indian 
schools increased by 44 per cent,, while the direct expenditure on 
r.arapean schools increased by only 14 per cent. This is as would 
be expected ; and the difference should be even greater in future. 
The European community does not tend to increase in number, 
and practically ail its chiidren are now at schod. Any future in- 
crease in expenditure on European e^ication is likely therefore 
to be for improvement ratlier than for expansion. 

IG Need of concentration. — While there seems no reason to 
suppose that an undue' proportion of public funds is being spent 
CHI European schools, there is great need* and opportunity for 
economy in the present system. The average strength of a primary 
Rcho(jl is only CO, of a middle school 105, and of a high school 200 ; 
and Jjiaiiy of the sc1kx>1s in up-country places have enrolments 
far below tJiese averages. Among the 95 railway schools, there 
are thirty witli Ic.'^s than twenty pupils and eleven schools with 
only teii pupils or less. Even in the larger centres, there is much 
duplication, due very largely to the maintenance of separate denom- 
inational institutions. 

There has been much opposition to amalgamation ofi social 
and sectarian grounds, but in rereitt years there has been a 
hea^thi(^r tenderly towards concentration. In Bombay, Madras 
and the Punjab, a number of imporf-ant amalgamations have been 
effected, and in several provinces small or unnecessary schools 
have been closed down. Tn Madras, five such schools were abolish- 
ed between 1922 and 1927. But religious differences, social 
distinctions and vested interests still stand in the Vay of further 
progress in this direction. 

The railway schools, in particular, afford an example of the 
expensive and uneconomic character of the separate provision 
made by the .smaller class of schools for European and Anglo- 
Indian pupils. 4,339 pupils of the cpmmunity attend the 95 
schools, an average only 45 per school. A report on the 
ex^ienditure of the Railways on the education of employees was 
submitted to the Railway Board in 1927, and we understand that 
the matter is under consideration by the Government of In^a. 
Much economy could be effected by the adoption of the policy 
already accepted by the North-Western Railway of granting assist- 
ance to the children of European ^^nd Anglo-Indian employees t6 
attend the ordinary European or Indian scliool, at whatevef 
distanw, in preference to the present policy of othef railways 
which maintain small schools at outlying stations, to meet the 
needs of scattered groups of dwidten. 
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17. Ecou^y IB also needed in the |iumerott8 orphanages which 
iii;o scattered over the country. . The St. Andrew’s Homes at 
Kalimpong, lor example,* have shown a great capacity for expaa* 
sion ; and, if suitable arrangements could be made, it would be 
far better and cheaper to send orphans to such an institution 
than to provide for them in small and therefore relatively expen- 
sive Homes. 

18. A doubt has been expressed whether provincial Govern- 
meifts have not in one direction been over hberal. Eor many 
ye^B boarding grants, especially giants for orphans and destitute 
children, have been given to European schools, and while it is 
true that many members of the Anglo-Indian community are 
extremely poor, education in the community has been practically 
universal for a long time. It might therefore have been expected 
that the prc^rtion of those who are too indigent to afford their 
children even primary education would steadily decrease. But 
this has unfortunately not been the case. In Madras alone, in 
1927, 1,350 children, or one out of every seven, were receiving 
boarding grants and in the Central Provinces the orphan grants 
amounted to Bs.* J'28 lakhs in 1927. The question arises whether 
these grants have not increased dependency and pauperisation. 
This possibility is referred to by the Director of Public Instruction 
in Madras who writes in his latest Quinquennial Beview : — 

“the liberal help given by the Government for many years 
past does not appear to have had the desired effect 
of putting the community on its feet. In fact, it is 
open to question whether these philanthropic 
grants have not been tending to increase the depend- 
ence and the poverty of large sections of the com- 
munity.”* 

IV, — The Future of European Education. 

19. Proposal that European Education should be a Central 
Subject. — At present, in every province, except in Burma, European 
education is a reserved provincial subject. It is administered by 
the Director of Public Instruction subject to the general control 
of a member of the Executive Council. There is also in each 
province an Inspector of European Schools, who may be a full-time 
or a part-time officer. 

20. On the question of the future of European education in 

the provinces we have examined many witnesses and have received 
a number of memoranda. Though the evidence is conflicting in 
some respecti^ there is a general agreement in regard to the follow- 
ing points : — # * 

(a) Bivopean education should be made a central subject, 
financed from centra] revenues, though local 
* Madras Q. page IXS* 
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Governments ^ouid also make contributions to the 
schools in the several provinces. 

(h) Government should maintain & central inspecting staff. 

These proposals raise important constitutional issues and, 
if accepted, would necessitate a drastic change in the present 
system of provincialised education. It is evident that they ar^ 
based on a desire for security and uniformity. In this connexion, 
the Council of the European Association have urged that ‘^the 
centralisation of European education wjll lead to — 

(a) economy, 

(h) uniformity in education, 

(c) increased efficiency and improved inspection ; and 

(d) the adequate safeguarding of the reasonable requirements 

of European education in India. ’ ' 

21. Security.— In the first place, there is little evidence that 
the grants for European education have suffered under the Beforms. 
The following Table shqws the' provincial recurring and non-recur- 
ring contributions in the several provinces : — • 

a'ABUE XOIX. 


Grants’ for European education, recurring and non-recurrimj. 


Province. 


1917. 

1922. 

1927. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

lis. 

Madraa'J 


5,88,836 

8,t)l,029 

8,86,086 

Bombay . . 


4,36,279 

4,62,397 

6,36,632 

Bengal * . . 


8,32,150 

11,64,433 10,63,381 

Unit^ Provinces 


5,15,216 

8,10,187 

9,86,683 

Punjab 


5,80,231 

4,78,997 

6,01,703 

Burma 


2,31,674 

4,80,366 

6,37,377 

Bihar and Orissa 


89,926 

1,18,182 

1,08.160 

Central Provinces . . 


1,09,160 

1,46,430 

1,36,619 

Assam 


31,567 

62,810 

66,883 

In every province. 

the figures 

for 1927 

are higher 

than for 


1917, except in the Punjab, where the figures , for 1917 ^ere in- 
flated by capital and, recurring grants from the Governrneni of 
India towards the training class which was maintained by the 
Punjab Government for students from all provinces, and in the 
Central Provinces; and in every province, except Bengal, Bihar 
and the Central Provinces, there was an increase between 1922 
and 1927. In the Central Provinces thete was a reduction of 
Ra.' 22,000 in maintenance grants which was due to changes in 
the Code made by Government as rif result of a debate in the local 
Ijegislative Council. 

There has been only one instance of a reduction made by a 
Legislature. In 1924, the Bengal Legislative Council redu<^d 
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tlie budget Ijy Ke. 99|Q00 ; but the ^oziey was found later by 
reappropriation. 

22. It is aleo ei^nific^Dt that, in Burma where European 
eduction is a ‘transterred subject* the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
Euippean Federation has stated that ** so far as Burma is con- 
c^ned, .we are definitely against English education being made 
a central reserved subject and has shown in evidence that tiie 
schqpls have not suffered financially by the transfer of European 
education. 

c- 

*23. In the second place, there is no ground for supposing that 
the Central Legislature would be more liberal than the Provincial 
Legislatures, which are in closer touch with the schools and take 
a natural pride in the welfare of all schools in tl^e province, to 
whatever community they may belong. 

If, again, Euroj>ean education became a ‘central subject’ and 
were financed by the Government of India, the community might 
find itself in the unenviable position of being deprived of the 
existing facilities for higher, professional and technical education 
which the provinces now provide for theiii. If such a situation 
arose, centralisation would result not in economy but in the neces- 
sity for an expensive separate provision of such facilities. Tlie 
adoption of such a course w^ould lead to an undesirable differentia- 
tion of the educational needs of Europeans and Anglo-Indians and 
would affect progress adversely.* 

24. uniformity. — We now turn to the aspect of uniformity. It 
is true, as has already been represented, that flie community is 
migratory in chanucter and that therefore the children who move 
with thdr parents from province to province are often compelled 
to attend a number of schools differing from each other in the 
courses and curricula. 

While a central inspecting agency might have the effect of 
securing greater unity of aim and standards, we are of opinion 
that the disadvantages of such a system would be greater than the 
advantages. A central inspector, with a wide area of jurisdiction, 
would find it difficult to keep in touch with the schools and their 
requirements ; and constant reference to Delhi or Simla would 
result in inevitable delay and possibly ia misuiiderptandings. ' 

proposal to centralise European education was considared by the Govern* 
mao^ of India in 1913 and rejected. The following passage occurs' in the Reso~ 
lutiOa oit Indian Educational Policy of that year ; — 

The suggaiti<m was lAit forward and largely supported at a conference 
that European education should be centralised under the Government of India. 
This suggestion cannot be accepted. Apart from the fact that decentralisation 
is the aiooepted' poliey of GovernmWt. the course of the discussion at the 
conference showed how different were the conditions of life of members of the 
domiciled community in different parts of India and how these differences 
tiaoeesarily redacted' <m thJW eduoationol arrangements. The Oovemment of 
India are oonninasd that althou^ some difficulties might be removed more 
would be oraatacT by centraiOuiitlon. 
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Again, if due economy .were to be observed, the iuBpecting 
staff would be inevitably small in numbers, and would therefore be 
insufficiently equipped to supervise satisfactorily the many subjects 
of the curriculum or to deal with the many aspects of school life. 
In a provincial system, an Inspector of European Schools can 
obtain the advice and co-ojperation of other officials whose work is 
connected with the transferred side of education. It seems inevit- 
able that suBjecIs such as physical training, domestic science^ and 
the vernaculars, would suffer under a centralised system of inspec- 
tion. * • 

25. There is an urgent need, however, of some co-ordinating 
authority whereby the present divergencies and difficulties might 
be discussed and removed. If the Government of India were to 
take tlie initial steps, such an authority, including representatives 
o*‘ provincial authorities and schools, might be constituted, and 
might have powers to control and conduct examinations. In our 
opinion, the attainment of a reasonable measure of uniformity would 
be gained in a far more satisfactory manner by this means than 
by the centralisation of*Enropean education. ^ 

20, Retention of the general system. — We are agreed that many 
of the scihools, especially the boarding schools in the hills, should 
continue in tlieir present condition and that parents should 
have confidence that suitable education will be available for tlieir 
children . 

On the other hand, as we have already indicated, European 
schools in the provinces differ widely in character and the need 
for the retention of some of them is doubtful. The majority of the 
schools in Madras, for example, cater for pupils whose position, 
outlook and prospects may be entirely different from those of the 
pupils in the hill schools of the North West of Ifidia. It might 
be preferable for the former to avail themselves of the general 
schools, which are usually more efficient and often more acces- 
sible. 

27. Admission of Indians to European schools. — We have 

already suggested in a previous chapter that, as far as possible, 
children of all classes -and communities should join, and mix freely 
in, common schools. The question of the admission of Indians to 
European schools is therefore of importance. 

The All-India European Bchools Code of 1905 prescribed a 
maximum of fifteen per cent, for the totab number of Indians in 
any European school, but this restriction has either been relax'ed 
or abrogated in most provinces. Jn Madras and Bombay, the 
proportion Has Been raised to one-third in the United Provinces, 
Bihar and the Central Provinces to 25 per cent. In Burma, there 
is no restriction at all. The result has been a general increase 
in the enrolment of non-Europeans in European schoole, the 
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number JiaviBg more than doubled the last five years. The 
figures of enrQlinnnt are given in the following Table 

'ITable C. 


Enrobmnt of non- European pupils in European schools. 


Province. 

Total No. 
of puf^ils. 

Indians. 

Percentage. 

Il^adras 

10,390 

1,213 

11*7 

Bombay . . . . , 

4,921 

1,050 

21*3 

^Bengal 

10,821 

1,685 

15*6 

United Provinces . . 

6,213 

628 

8*5 

Punjab 

2,669 

326 

12-2 

Burma 

8,858 

3,154 

35*6 

Bihar and Orissa . . * 

1,370 

85 

6*2 

Central Provinces . . 

2,388 

681 

28'5 

Assam 

375 

32 

8*5 

The highest i>erc.entages are 

in Burma, the Central Provinces 


and Bombay ; but in Burma admission is unrestricted and, in fact, 
there is little dtsti motion between the anglo- vernacular and the 
English schools. The evidence on behalf of the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled Euroj^ean Federation shows apprehension as to the 
result of the unrestricted admission. 

28. The reasons which led to the modification of the restriction 
were, first, the increasing desire of well-to-do Indians to provide 
for their children an education {lifferent in character from that of 
the ordinary Indian schools and, secondly, the hope that the 
smaller or more uneconomical European sc1kx)1s might strengthen 
themselves financially if they were allowed to admit a larger pro- 
portion of Indian pupils. 

We consider*' that the policy of admitting Indian pupils into 
European schools is a sound one provided that the proportion does 
not exceed a definite limit and that they are admitted ,on equal 
terms with others and at the same rate of fees. The proportion 
of Indians might vary as between boarding and day schools and 
be higher in the latter type of school. 

It should be beneficial to Anglo-Indian boys to mix freely with 
Indian boys and thereby to be stimulated to hfgher effort by com- 
petition with them . But we are not in favour of the total removal 
of restrictions, as the schools would lose thereby their distinctive 
character and would then satisfy neither party. 

It must be remembered that most European schools are under 
private management and at pregent their authorities have complete 
liberty to regulate admisrflons. The percentage prescribed is a 
maximum not a minimum. Even the further modification of 
restrictions need not therefore alter the character or constitution of 
any school unless the management so desires. 
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^ V^-^E^fommtion^ ^ 

29. Mn<^ 6^ideDi<!ie has been placed before u$ regardiiag the 
preimt courses and examinations takdh by European schools. A 
* detailed ocmsideration of these questions would be beyond the scope 
of oUr review, but* there are a few matters which have a bearing 
oil the general' condition of European education. 

80. There is much conflict of opinion as to whether the 
Cambridge Certificate examinations (which under, certain condi- 
tions are accepted as equivalent to^ Indian examinations) or the 
Indian examinations (including the School P'inal examination for 
European Schools) are the more suitable for the schools. It is 
contended, on the one hand, that the standards of the Cambridge 
€*xaminatioiia are higher and are more consistently maintained than 
those of the Indian examinations, and thi^ the former afford m<^e 
valuable qualifications to those who desire to complete their studies 
in the United Kingdom. On the other hand, the vast majority 
of the pupils intend to make a living in India, and therefore require 
a course adapted «to the standards of an Indian university. 

In this connexion^ the Director of Public Instruction in the 
United Provinces, in liis Quinquennial Review * after referring to 
the distinction between the belter class schools and the 
schools and orphanages, has written : — 

** There is much to be said against an alien system of 
examination such as the Cambridge Locals ; they are 
out of touch with the schools and with the lives and 
experience of the children and they are most inisleatl- 
ing when they dominate the work of the lowir^ 
classes .... The Indian high schools, intermediate 
colleges and universities provide a continuoqs educa- 
tional course, the stages of which are marked by the 
. High Schools, the Intermediate and tjniversity degree 
examinations. It is naturally to be expected that the 
boy attending the European schools will, if he conti- 
nues his formal studies, do so in a university or other 
higher educational. institution in India. Satisfactory 
though the Cambridge examinations may be for a boy 
leaving school and directly entering on a business or 
profession, the stages marked by them hardly coincide 
with any definite stage of the full Indian educational 
course and it is difficult, with restrictions hampering 
choio.e of subjects, etc., to gender them suitable as 
entrance examinatiofos to the courses of study pro- 
vided in Indian Universities/”*' 

We feel that there should be no bafrier to the passage of papila 
to the Indian universities, and that the courses in the schools, as 
^United Provinoes Q. R., page 93. 
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fiw should he adjusted to tJhe t^uirementa d ibeae 

tuuvemtiea* We are uBable to offer an opinion on the question 
as to whether this object ihould be achieved by preparation for a 
joatrioulation examination or for an examination which is accept*^ 
ed as an equivalent. It may be hoped that the co-ordinatmg 
authority wl^h we have already suggested will provide a useful 
means for discussion of this matter by those concerned. 

3]i. In accordance with the general principle which we have laid 
down, it is also most desirable that the teaching of the Indian 
vernaculars should be efficient. We have been informed that, in 
many of the schools, the vernaculars are neglected, and^the defi- 
c^ut knowledge of the vernaculars acts as a handicap in competi- 
tive examinations where knowledge of a vernacular is demanded. 

32. We have already pointed out that very few of the pupils 
proceed to a university or to a professional college. Nearly all the 
reports from the provinces lay stress on the necessity of improving 
the higher education of Europeans and Anglo-Indians, especially 
in view of the fact that they must face increasing competition for 
careers which forpaerly were freely open to them. In view of these 
circumstances, it appears to us essential that far more European 
Xnd .^glo-Indian pupils, whose future work lies in India, should 
join the main stream of national education and be encouraged and 
assisted to qualify themselves for admission to the arts and pro- 
fessional colleges with a view to entering a liberal profession. 

In 1925, the Government of Madras made a special survey of 
European education and, as a result, the Direc^tor of Public Instruc- 
tion has stated that — 


, It has... been made clear that the present aim of European 
education should be the provision of a aound general 
education for Anglo-Indian children so as to enable 
them to face successfully the increasing competition 
for entemg into various callings.... The absence of 
TOmpetition in the past and the recruitment of rela- 
tiTOly unqualified Anglo-Indians to posts which were 
virtually a monopoly for them have resulted in the 
TOutinuance of low standards and in an inability to 
f^ competition even when the breaking up of mono- 
pohes has caused a severe economic depression.’’* 

on S Anglo-Indians to commit 

on e^TOl terms for p^eesional posts has been recognised by the 

owi Qwem^nt by the opening of the LawreiS ColleL S 
which.prepares pupils for the infermSiate 
of the Punjab University. The Director of PubUc 
Instrudtioa, Punjab, oonadei^ the founding of this college of unique 

*lladiasQ.B,p.geii#. 







mpmmeB to the future Eiiurof^B, efitibaiti^ to, the.^jprcwtt^ 
mi ^teein his Qahigheimial Bevjew.^ * 


7he totermbdia dasses should^be c^ great benefit to tSe 
oommuiiity as the brighter boyh and girts wilFhe^e 
the opportu^ty of continuing their school training 
until they become etigibie for admission to a profea* 
sional college. The main problem of Sumpean educa-^ 
ti(Hi in India is to equip members of the commtmity 
for professional work, and it may well be that this 
problem wiH be solved to ^a great extent by the insti- 
tution of the Lawrence College at Ghoragali,*** 


A similar policy has been followed in some of the privately 
managed colleges or schools in certain other provinces. We ;^ink 
that in a few more well-selected places some provision might be 
made tor the pupils to remain at school until the completion the 
intermediate^ stage, whence they could proceed to the general 
collegiate an^ professional colleges which are available to them. 


34. Like other poor communities in India, the European and 
Anglo-Indian communify is entitled to financial ^pport from the 
State in the fcffm of scholarsliips, fee remissions and boarding 
grants and their continuance wDl still be necessary even if steps, 
are taken to bring the European schools in the plains more into 
line with the ordinary institutions for Indians. 


VI , — The Teachers, 


35 The following Table shows the total number of trained and 
untrained teachers in European schools in 1927 by provinces : — ^ 

Table CI. 

Number o/ trained and untrained teachers in European schools by 

promnces. ^ 


Province. 

Trained 

Teachers. 

Untrained 

Teachers. 

Total. 

Madree .. 

526 

226 

762 

Bombay.. •« 

219 

168 

387 

Bengal •• ^ 

386 

306 

691 

United Provinoee . • ^ 

309 

146 

466 

Punjab .. 

169 

80 

239 

Burma .. 

2R1 

126 

406 

Bihar and Orieaa . . 

64 

37 

91 

tbntral Provinoee 

66 

61 

127 

Aaeam .. 

82 * 

6 

37 

Britiah India 

2,241 

1,314 

3,565 


The percentage of trained teachers has steadily risen from 49*3 per 
cent, in 1917 to 68 per cent, in 1927. The majority of the trained 
teachera are women« « r . 


* PQii]ab iQ, page 99, 
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86. Thd Ahglo-Indiaa Aasficifttion l^s rejweaented that iwrt^ 
m«nt from Earc^ ehoidd be stopped and tbat Angte-Indiane szKwd 
be ej^ioted to all teaohlbg poets in the future. "We apee ttiM 
appointment^ should be made on merit and not on domiicile, bw 
any prohibition of recruitment from Europe is clearly impossible 
since the governing bodies of the schools, owing to the nature of 
their foundalions, cannot reasonably be dictated ^ in the matter 
of appointments so long as suitable and qualified teachers are 
appointed. 

«The main difficulty, however, is that very few Anglo-Indians 
reach the degree stage and that even fewer adopt the teaching pro- 
fession. In 1927, there were only 33 Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
in all India who were reading in the fourth year classes of^ arts 
colleges for men, and^only twenty-five ^were enrolled in training 
colleges for men. In Burtna, the Director of Public Instrucition 
states : — 

“ Anglo-Indian men, who are essential [in English boys’ 
schools] and would be most useful in anglo-vemacular 

boy/i’ schools, avoid the teaching profession 

In our training schools there was but one Anglo- 
Indian man to forty-five women and of the 125 
students at the two colleges it may be safely stated 
that not one man will teach after graduating.*** 

37. The adequate provision of training facilities is therefore of 
great importance to the comrannity. In 1927, there was^only one 
training college for men and no training school, while for women 
tliere were two training colleges and ten training schools. 

A training college for men is attached to the Lawrence College 
and School at Ghoragali It is maintained by the Punjab Govern- 
ment, and, in 1927, included twenty students who were draw)i from 
all India. 

In the two women’s training colleges, there are forty-seven 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians. In the ten training schools there 
were 176. 

It is significant, however, that while only five Anglo-Indian men 
were reading in Indian training colleges and only six in Indian 
training schools, there were twenty-seven wofiien reading in Indian 
training colleges and seventy-three in Indian training schools. 
There appears to be no valid reason why more Anglo-Indian mer^ 
should not make use of the ordinal^ trainiing institutions in the pro- 
vinres in order to qualify themselves for service in the European, 
schools, which are clearlv in need of them. Specralist teacher, in 
particular, are not available for the schools, and more trained 
teachers for science, languages and the vernaculars are needed. 
'We have been infomled thaV, in the United Provinces, science has 

♦ Burma Q, B„ page 42, 
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usually to be taught by pereous recruited trom Baro|ie or 
Indians, and that it is difficult to obtain language teachers agd 
teachers for mathematics and domestic ^science from tbe^ Anglo* 
Indian ccmimunity. 


VII. — C oncluaions . 

38. In view of the numerous representations which Jiave been 
made to us, it will be convenient briefly to summarise the results 
of our survey of European schools. • 

The proposal to make European education a central and non- 
votable subject is undesirable, and its adoption would be prejudicial 
to the interests of the community. 

Tf uniformity and co-ordination are needed, a representative 
central body, possibly with |X)wer8 to controfand conduct examina- 
tions, might be established without much expense and wifhput 
interfering with provincial responsibility for European education. 

In ^ view of differences in religion, language and conditions of 
life, the retention of Eiifopean schools in the hills and of the large 
European schools in the towns is necessary and-* desirable. But 
in the interests of the great majority of the poorer pupils who have 
to fit themselves for obtaining appointments through the open door 
of competition and merit, the smaller and less efficient schools 
should be amalgamated or closed. Such schools, if detained, 
would benefit by the admission of a larger number of non- 
European pupils. 

The needs of small and isolated bodies of Anglo-Indians should 
he met by the award of stipends rather than by the maintenance 
of a large number of small schools. 

The courses and curricula should be adapted as far as f)OSBible 
to the requirements of Indian umveisities; and the Caching of the 
vernaculars should he improved. 
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1Jh6.Ediicsiio& of Oertfdn Ctomiironittei. 

1. 81kh iod Hindu flcboola in tbe Fanjnb' nod tiu V.-W. V. 

!PtOvllice#-^ln the Punjab and the North-West JProntier Province, 
the/ftindus and Sikhs, who are minoritj commurtitieb in these 
prc^vinces, have done good service to the cause of education by the 
inaintenance of a large number of schools and colleges. some 
cases, the funds raised by subscriptions or by donations in lump 
sums have' formed the nucleus of the financial resources of thero 
institutions ; and in ofcher cases schools have been founded by indivi- 
duals inspired oy philanthropic motives for the spread of education. 
It )iae been represented to us that these colleges and schools are 
open to alU castes and creeds, and have been established to meet 
the special requirements of certain sections of tbe Hindus |nd of 
the Sikhs as well as to promote the cause of education in general ; 
and that the necessity for this type of sch(x>l has arisen mainly on 
account Of the following reasons : — , 

(а) the inadequate provision for tbe teaching of Hindi in the 

ordinary schools ; 

(б) the absence of religious instruction in the publicly 

managed schools and the desire of certain communities 
to retain religious education in their own hands ; and 

(c) the declared policy of Government that private enterprise 
should be encouraged in the case of secondary scbooils. 

It has also been represented to us that there is a need in these 
'Schools for the teaching of Gunnukhi and Hindi script which ha« 
not been supplied up to the presen/t. We regret that time has not 
permitted us to examine this question and to express an opinion 
upon it. 

2. Tbe ParseM. — The community which has perhaps the most 
creditable record in Indian education is that of the Parsees, the 
bulk of whom are in the Bombay Presidencv. According to the 
Census of 1921 , tbe total number in British India was 88,464 and 
78 per cent, of that total were literates. In 1927, 17,462 were in 
secondary and primary schools, and 957 were receiving university 
education. The proportion receiving university education is ex- 
tremely high. • 

Not only is the record of the Parsees creditable in the enrolment 
of their boys and, in particular of their gtrls, at school and college, 
but also in the benefactions to education made in the past by 
here of tbe commnnitys , 
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to a immora^im submitled to ^ Ctov^^ of Bbi^ 
bay» of wbieri the community bave furnialifed u8 a €qpy> <iie ^ 

Engineering College owe6 its existence ^ the liberality ^IBiO 
first Sir Cowasji Jebangir and the college has received many 
im|)0||ant benefactions from Parsee donors; thb Engineering^^ 
@li||ege at^arachi similarly oives its origin to the late Nadirsha^^ ' 
Edalji Dinabaw; and the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute/ the 
Elpiuiistone 43d[lege, ithe Deccan CoUege, Poona, the Sydenham 
College of Commerce, the Grant Medical College, the J. J. Hospital, 
the Petit Laboratory, the Sir Cowasji JShangir University Hall and 
the Tata Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore, all owe their in- 
ception and existence to the munificence of Parsee philanthropists. 
Moreover, the memorandum states that in not a single base have 
these donations been conditionally offered so as tq involve any 
direct or indirect obligation on the part of Government to grant 
any special privilege to the youth of the community in these insti- 
tutions. 

I'he community fears that with the great advance in the educa- 
tion of other communities, and with the consequent pressure on 
collegiate institutions, especially owing to preference given to 
other comirtujpities, there may no longer be room in either pro- 
fessional or arts colleges for anything like the number of Parsees 
who have been admitted to them during the past. We have been 
un§>ble to examine this question in detail, but we trust that, in 
view of the post achievements of this progressive and public- 
spirited community, its needs will be borne in mind, and that it 
wdll be given every opportunity of maintaining its high standard 
of efficiency in the future. 

3. OhriBtian Missions. — From the earliest days of EUgllsh educa- 
tion in India, Christian missions have played a large part in its 
establishment, expansion and improvement. For generations, the 
spread of education was due almost entirely to the agency of Gov- 
ernment and the missions ; and a net work of missionary institm 
Uons, primary and secondary schools and colleges, covered # the 
country from Tinnevelly to Peshawar. These institutions were 
not content merely lo impart good education ; they sought also to 
give moraJ and religious training which, though at times influenced 
by a sj^rit of proselytising zeal, yet preservf^ Indian educaticu) 
from being divorced from the etliical and spiritual aspects of life. 
Moreover, as other agencies came into the general field, the missions 
found a new and^i^useful sphere of expansion^ among classes which 
were neglected by the or^nary system of ^.education, depressed 
classes and outoastes, aborigines and hill-triltos^ Tn recent years, 
the missions have also paid increaadfl attention to the education ^ 
of girls. 

The missions continue to'mainta|p welhstaffed and well-equippe^, 
colleges in large dbntres of population, Gittch as th# Seramj^z^ 
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GoUege, tibte Seott&h Ohurcbes, Paul’s, aiid St« Xavier*! 
Coll^et iia "peugal, the two Christian Colleges in Madras city, 
*'8I. Cdilcge in^Trichinopoly, the Wilson and St* Xaviar's 

Colleges ih Bombay city, the Forman Christian College in Labove 
and St. Bie|dien*s College in Delhi.’* These colleges ll^h 
traditions of their own and have retained the affectionr<«and Idpdty 
of thousands of students. « ^ 

«> Not only in the past but also in recent times missibna hav^ done 
pioneer and experimentaUwork of great value, pbr instance, it 
was they who first developed the residential system; and* the 
experiments in rural education which have been initiated by the 
American Presbyterian Mission at Moga and elsewhere have 
attracted much attention and have given rise to a new movement. 

The following T^le shows the number of institutions of various 
types managed by Christian missions. 

Table CTI. 


Educaiionp^l instituiiom maintained ^hy Christian missions. 


Provinces. Colleges. 


Si^ondary 

schools. 

Primary 

schools. 

Special 

schools. 

Total. 

Madras 

20 


193 

7,718 

89 

8,020 

Bombay 


No 

information. 



♦ 

Bengal 

0 


73 

642 

136 

,, 860 

United Provinces 

13 


lOO 

144 

21 

278 

Punjab 


No 

information. 




Burma 


No 

information. 




Bihar and Oriasa 

o 

1 


62 

867 

32 

942 

Central Provinces 

1 


65 

178 

4 

248 

Aliiaam 



19 

667 

4 

690 

4. btber philanthropic 

activities.- 

—Somewhat later 

than the 


Christian missions, other philanthropic associations entered the 
field of western education. Scliools attached to temples, mosques 
and monasteries have existed in India for centuries ; they imparted, 
and still impart, the rudiments of education, and some knowledge 
of religion and ritual to thousands of children. We attach greater 
importance to philanthropic agencies such as the Seva Sa^n in 
Bombay, the Deccan Education Society in *Poona, the Brabmo 
Samaj and the Ham Krishna Mission, working in different parts 
of the codhtry. All these associations command the services of 
devoted men and women wlio are able to correct some of the mis- 
takes and to suf^lement some of the deficiencies of the existing 
eystem. The virtues of such activity are its ardour, initiative, 
devotion and freedom from rbotine; the danger^ a very real one. 
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18 Bectarianism and communalism. The atatement of an ihspectcnr 
quolfeed in the Quinquennial Bfeview of Bombay is of : — 

“The organisatioin of the Seva Sadtn is th<»oi^ifiily iKm*sec- 
tarian and non-secitional. It aims primarily at 
character-building and making women self-reliant and 
useful social workers. The whole work is thcHroughly 
well-organised, eminently practical and of very high 
social and educational value. 

5 . India is keenly grateful ior the services rendered by institu- 
tions such as have been referred to above ; and she still has neftd 
for their continuance and expansion. While we think that every 
eiiort should be made ito remove all traces of sectionalism or com- 
munaJisra from these schools and colleges, should such occur, and 
to ensure that they are national institutions in, the true sense of the 
word, we are anxious that the remarks which we make on this 
point in this and other chapters should not be interpreted as sug- 
gesting that these institutions should in any w^ay be discouraged, 
jorovided that they reach the required level of efficiency. 

There is another poiqt to be considered. Most of these insti- 
tutions are open to all classes and creeds, but in* many of them 
the vast majority of the pupils are drawn only from one section 
of the community. In order to remedy this defect and to encourage 
tnerabers of other communities to apply for admission, the staffs 
should be drawn from all sections of . the communities to which 
the pupils belong. In some of the Christian institutions, the 
number of Indian Christian |>upils is small and very many pupils 
from other communities are admitted, but the staffs are by no 
means confined to ithose wlio profess the Christian faith. It would 
probably be difficult to wuden the basis of the committees of manage- 
ment of the tchools and colleges managed by Christian and other 
agencies, as these institutions often belong to a large!: organisation, 
which has a wider scope of social activity than education alone, but 
the management should he as representative as possible of all 
interests. 

It is also essential that there should he no undue competition 
or element of rivalry between these institiitiofts, and that no unfair 
pressure should be placed on parents to send their children to them ; 
and for this piirix>se it is necessary that the location of the schools 
should be wisely regulated. Any spirit of antagonism w^ould be 
fatal to the spirit by wdiich they should he inspired, 

♦Bombay Q. B., page 206. * 
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^kwttd areas. ^Ibe need for a uniform advance. 

1. Our a^ttention has been drawn not only to the requiremente 

of backward cc»ninunities but to the requirements of special areas 
Krhich, though not classified as ‘backward tracts’ are yet 
backward educationally, owing to the poverty of the people 
and of the local authorities. In the majority of the 

pijovinces an educational* policy has been followed which, 
though equitable at first sight, has in fact accentuated the 
educational, differences between the wealthy and the poor 
districts, especially in respect of mass education. The 
policy of these provinces has been to pay fixed statutory contribu- 
tions from Government funds ^to local authorities, with additional 
grants for new approved expenditure, and these additional grants 
have been made subject to the condition that the local authorities 
should meet a fixed proportion of the total new expenditure. It 
has been an inevitable result of these measures that while the pro- 
gressive districts, owing to the comparative adequacy of their 
finances, are able to earn large contributions from Government, 
many backward districts cannot do so and have been neglected, 
with grave results. We shall give a few illustrations of this point. 

2. The Bombay Primary Education Act of 1928 provides that — 

“ .if the scheme [of compulsion] is sanctioned the Govern- 
ment shall bear half of the additional recurring and 
non-recurring annual cost of the scheme if the local 
* authority is municipality, and two-thirds of the 
said cost if the local authority is a district local 
board”. 

This section of the Act applies equally to the Presidency proper 
and to the backward areas of Sind. In consequence, many 
districts in Sind which have been backward in the past through 
their poverty are progressing much more slowly than the wealthier 
districts in the T^esidency through their inability to earn addi- 
tional grants. If these backward districts are to have opportunities 
of introducing schemes of cxirapulsion equal to those of the wealthier 
districts, they should be required to contribute a smaller pra'portien 
of the funds required, and Government a larger proportion. 

Under the Madras Elementary Education Act of 1920, Ihe local 
Government must contribute a sum not less than the proceeds of 
any education cess raised by local bodies. Although the Act thus 
provides for the possibility qf the local Government contributing 
more than 60 per cent, of the total expenditure on new schemes, 
even the paost backward areas must first resort to taxation before 

( 260 ) 
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tbey become entitled to apy contribution from Oovernmeiii. 
Actually, the great majority of the local bodies in Madras which 
have hitherto levied an education cess an^ which are in receipt of 
equivalent contributions from Government are located in the more 
advanced districts, 

3. The failure to recognise the special needs of backward ureas 
is not confined to the sphere of mass education. In Madras — 

“the Government are not at present aiding or subsidising 
secondary education in ttie various districts in a 
manner which gives poorer districts preference over 
wealthy districts. The grants-in-aid Code does not, 
at present, provide for preferential treatment being 
given to schools in poor and backward districts, but 
the system of giving subsidies ‘has been such as to 
allow of special treatment to particular schools or 
localities though, in practice, wealthy districts have 
benefited almost as much as poor districts.... Not only 
are wealth^^ district boards contributing very little 
towards the cost of secondary education, but they are 
actually spending a smaller percentage of their reve- 
nues on secondary education than the poorer districts. 
Furthermore, the cost to Government per pupil in 
local board schools in some of the wealthiest districts 
is greater than it is in some of the poorest districts'*. * 

4. One remedy for the backwardness of mass education in poor 
areas is simple. Bihar and the Punjab have adopted the principle 
of grading districts according to their poverty or ]')rosperity, for the 
purpose of estimating the ratio of Government grants to funds 
raised locally for the expansion and improvement of vernacular 
education. This principle gives a reasonable opportunity for the 
backward districts to keep in line with the- advance made in more 
prosperous districts. At any rate, the gap between the progressive 
and the backward districts is not being widened. We should add 
that, even if this principle is adopted, it will be insufficient to 
develop mass education in the bacl^ard districts unless provision 
is made at the same time for the training of vernacular teachers 
in these areac, so as to* recruit local teachers for the village schools. 
We attach great importance to provision of this kind. A training 
institution in a distant town, however eflBcient it may be, can 
make little apx>eal to young men living in niral areas. 

5. For the development of secondary ddncation in backward 
areas, we have suggested in a previous chapter that publicly 
managed institutions should be established, or failing this, that 
the grant-in-aid rates should be so regulated as to give special 
assistance to privately managed high and middle schools in such 

• H«poH cm Seooiidavy £4ueat|oii, 1927* page 10« 
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areas* By such means, facilities fo|[ secondary education would 
be distributed more equally between all parts of the province and 
for the benefit of all sections of the community. 

6. A well-considered and comprehensive policy for the assistance 
of the poor areas is needed. It does not augur well for the future 
happiness and progress of India that vast areas of the country 

^ should be left far behind the standard of development reached in 
mqre fortunate ones, and that the present tendency in most pro- 
vinces is to accentuate the gaps still further. 

9 

7. Finally, it may be pointed out that the treatment of back- 
ward areas in the way we have suggested would, in some provinces 
and tracts, have the great advantage incidentally of going far to 
remove the disabilities of certain communities, without any resort 
to the reservations and special privileges discussed in previous 
chapters. It was the adoption of such a policy that enabled the 
Punjab to raise the number of Muhammadan pupils from 160,000 
In 1917 to 517,000 in 1921, without reservations in any school : 
and we believe, as we have already said, that sucli a [X)licy would 
be equally successful in the backward areas of Sind. 



CHAPTER Xpr. 

The Financing of Edncation. 


/. — Financial resources and educational expenditure of the 
different provinces. , 

1 . Provincial Revenues. — Since the introduction of the Befdhns 
Government aid to education has been given almost entirely from 
provincial revenues. The following Table shows the extent of these 
revenues 

tabl 4 cm. * 


Total revenue (in lakhs) by provinces. 


Province and population (in miUioJis). 

1922. 

1927. 

• 

• Ks. 

Rfl. 

Madraa (42 3) 

1175 

1518 

Bombay (ld*2) ... . • . . 

1311 

1458 

Boigal (46-6) 

. 832 

lOSO 

United Provincea (4fi*3) 

1002 

1139 

Punjab (20*6) . . ..... 

710 

1086 

Burma (13*2) 

. OIS 

1006 

Bihar and Orissa (34 0) 

. 443 

574 

Central Provinoea (13*9'| ..... 

472 

607 

Assam (7*0) .... 

182 

243 


2. The revenue per head in the various provinceij is as follows : — 


Table CIV. 

Revenue per head by provinces. 




1922. 

1927. 

• 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Madras 

, ..... 

2*7 

.3*5 

Bombay 



6*7 

7*5 

Bengal .... 

• t a • s s 

1*7 

2*2 

United Provinoes . 

. • • . < • 

2*2 

2*5 

Punjab 



3*4 

6*2 

Burma 


6*9 

7*6 

Bihar and Orissa . 


1*3 

1*6 

Oentral Provinosa . 



3*3 

3*6 

Anam .... 

( 868 ) 

2*4 

3*2 
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3. It is clear from these Tables that the financial resources of 
the provinces are very . lu proportion to the population 

the revenue per head in Burma is almost five times as large as in 
Bihar ; and in Bombay it is more than three times as large as in 
Bengal, 

1. Provincial expenditure on education.-^The next Table shows 
the, direct and indirect provincial expenditure on education and its 
ratio to the provincial revenue. 

f 

Table CV. 

Expenditure and percentage of total revenue spent on education. 

* % 


Government Percentage of 

I expenditure on | totoil revenue spent 
education (in lakhs). an education. 




1922. 

19^57. 

1922. 

1927. 

j 



Ks. 

Hs. 

: 

1 

1 

Madlras .... 

• 

1 

1 168 

202 

13-4 

13*3 

Bombay .... 

• 

170 

199 

12-9 

13-6 

Bengal .... 


136 

148 

16-3 

140 

United Provinces ^ 


166 

196 

16*5 

17*2 

Punjab .... 

1 

j 

87 

1 

161 

12*2 

130 

Burma .... 

, I 

46 

96 

6*0 

9-4 

1 

Bihar and Orissa 


49 

72 

no 

12*6 

Osniral Provinces 

r 

• 

61 

72 

10*8 

14*2 

Assam 

1 

• i 

22 

26 

12*0 

10*2 

5. Between 1922 and 

1927 the percentage spent on education 


everywhere increased, except in Madras, Bengal and Assam. 

6. The next Table shows the Government expenditure on 
education per head of the population. 
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Table CVI. 


Government expentiture on education per head. 


• 1827. 

R«. 

Madras .......... ‘iS 

Bombay , . , . . . ... . . 1*02 

Bengal . . ' * . *31 

United Provinoe*^ ........ *43 

Punjab *73 • 

Burma *72 ^ 

Bihar and Orissa ........ ‘21 

Central Provinces ‘51 

Assam ........ *33 


7. Total expenditure on education. — It ej^ould not be forgotten 
that Government expenditure forms only a part, in some provinces 
less than half, of the total expenditure on education, the remainder 
being provided from local board funds, fees and ‘other sources*. 


The next Table shows the total expenditure on education per 
head . * 


Table CVII. 


Total expenditure on education per head. 


i 

1 

1 

1917. 

1922. 

1927. 






Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Madras . 




• 

52 

•80 

107 

Bombay 




• 

‘79 

• 1-53 

1*97 

Beugal 




• 

‘63 

•72 

■86 

United Provinoes 




. 

‘31 

•06 

*74 

Punjab 




*; 

-64 

•92 

1-39 

Burma • 

* • * 



• 

‘66 

^•77 

1*46 

Bihar and Orissa . 




• 

•24 

•34 


Central Provinces 

4 

• s 



. 

•86 

.'59 

*82 

Assam 

4 




• 

.38; 

•46 



The vaijifttions are strikii^. ' ^ Bombay, ne^dy .’4^ur times 
as much per beadlis spent implication *as in Bihar and Orissa aniA 
in the Punjab more than twicb as much per head is spent as in 
Assam. 
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8. In the next Table, an attempt is made to correlate these tacts. 
The following lists show the d^erent provinces arranged in the 
order of magnitude of the items specified in the several headings. 


ft 


Htfvenue per head. 

Qovemment 
educational 
ezpendituie 
per head. 

Population. 

Percentage 
ratio of 
Government 
educational 
ezpenditttire to 
total revenue. 

Total 

educational 

expenditure 

per 

head. 

Bunna 

• 

Bombay 

Bengal. 

United Pro- 
vinces. 

Bombay. 

Bombay 

• 

Punjab 

United Pro- 
vinces. 

Central Pro- 
vinces. 

Burma. 

Punjab 

• 

Burma 

Madras 

Bengal . 

Punjab. 

Central Proviacea 

Central Pro- 
vinoe6. 

Bihar . 

Punjab 

Madras. 

Madras 

• 

Madras 

Punjab. 

Bombay 

Bengal. 

Assam 

• 

United Pro- 
vinces. 

Bombay 

Madras 

Central Pro- 
vinces. 

United Provinces 

^ssam 

Central Pro- 
vinces. 

Bihar 

United Pro- 
vinces. 

Bengal 

• 

Bengal . « 

Burma 

Assam 

Assam. 

Bihar 

• 

1 Bihar . 

Assam 

Burma 

Bihar and 

Orissa. 


A province with a large revenue per head might be expected to 
spend more on education per head than a province with a small 
revenue. The lists show that this expectation has, generally speak- 
ing been fulfilled. It is perhaps significant, however, that the 
piovince with the highest revenue per head of population (Burma) 
spends the lowest percentage of total revenue on education. 

The lists also throw considerable light on the reasons why the 
amounts spent on educatton in the provinces vary so greatly, and 
on the financial position of the provinces generally in relation to 
educational progress. Burma, Bombay, and the Punjab have the 
higliest revenue per head of population ; they have the highest Gov- 
ernment expenditure per head on education and they have the 
highest total expenditure per head on education. On the other 
hand, Bihar, Bengal and the United Provinces have the lowest 
revenue per head of population ; Bihar and Bengal show the lowest 
Government expenditure per head on education and Bihar shows 
the lowest total expenditure per head on education. There is little 
difference betw^een Madras, the Central Provinces and Assam in the 
revenue per head of population-, but Assam spends considerably less 
on education per head of population, either from Goveriiiuept 
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H^oeB or Iccwn aH awwsas, iiban aiiKet Kidraa<^ ilia iDeisiniil Bpo- 
mces. This fact i$ partly tepUioned by tbe special (dtai^dididMm 
(M a large eectiM of the population ^ the proriaoe which ie 
asattered ever hill aaad foreet areas- It is difficult to draw 
accurate deductiona from the lists, but it would appefu* that, 
generally speakii^, the provinces which are faced with the greatest 
financial difficulties in regard to educationa] development are BihaTi 
Bengal, Assam and the United Provinces. 

9. Sources of Expenditure on Education.-*~Tbe fcdlowing Thble 
sbows^the proportion spent from different sources on educationoin 
the provinces. 

Table CVIII. 


PrdviMon for ditect and indirect expenditure by sources expressed 

as percentages. « 


Provliieo. 

Oovem- 

meiit 

lunda. 

Looal 

funds 

T«tal 

public 

Smda, 

Pees. 

Other 

■ourous. 

Total 
direct 
and in* 
direct 
educa- 
tional 
eiqpendi- 
ture (in 
lakhs). 

Madras .... 

44-72 

14*64 

59*36 

19*69 

21*06 

Ks. 

463 

Bombay 

Sl-9 

18*7 

70*6 

17*4 

12*0 

383 

Bengal .... 

37*19 

6*72 

42*91 

40*78 

16*i3l 

398 

TTnited Provineea . 

67*99 

13*17 

1 

71*16 

13*76 

16*08 

338 

Punjab .... 

52*66 

14*86 ' 

1 

66*91 

20*00 

13*09 

28S 

Burma .... 

49*09 

18-06 ! 

67*16 

17*72 

"*15-13 

194 

Bihar and Orissa 

40*69 

27-96 ' 

68*64 

18*42 

12*94 

177 

Ontral Provinoea . 

63*12 

18-41 

81*53 

10*40 

8*07 

114 

Assam .... 

67*6 

12-8 

70*3 

16*9 

12*8 

44 


10. There are remarkable differenoeB between the provinces in 
the extent to which the varioos sources contribute to eduoil^nal 
expenditure. Govemment finances education to the extent of 68*19 
per cent, in the Gentnd P^rovinoes, but only to the extent of 37*19 
per cent, in Bengal. The total proportion apent from public funds 
is almost twice as mwh in the former province as in the lattw. 
Pees contribute prcpo^ticmately merw than twice as much in Ben^ 
as in any other province. In Madras, where missionary agenoiee 
play a large part in education, th$ pmieiitage ftom 'other somma* is 
greatest. ^ 
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U, In every province except Bei^aJ, public funds ineet more 
than half the cost of education, in seven provinces more then two<^ 
thirds, and in one provinoe more than four-fifths* The oompera* 
lively sniaH share of expenditure from public funds in Bengal may 
be partly accounted for by the large numbers of pfivately managed 
(and often unaided institutions) and by the fact that Bengal has not 
as yet passed a Primary Education Act applicable to rural areas. 

^12. Expenditure on DiSerent Branches ol Education.— The 
provinces differ strikingly s^lso in the proportion spent on different 
blanches of education, as the following Table shows : — * 

Table CIX. 


Percentage oj the total direct and indirect expenditure in 1937 
allocated to different branches of education. 


Province. 

c 

• 

Direc- 

tion 

and 

inspec- 

tion. 

University 

educa- 

tion 

including 

arts 

and pro- 
fessional 
colleges. 

Second- 

ary 

ednoa- , 
tion. 

Prim- 

ary 

, educa- 
tion. 

Sperial 

institu- 

tions. 

Mlsoellan- 
eous (build- 
ing! 

equipmmt, 

hostel 

charges, 

scholar- 

ships, 

stipends, 

etc.). 

Madras 

3-7 

9*7 

ie-8 

37*7 

9*8 

19*3 

Bombay 

3'8 

JOl 

19*9 

520 

6-1 

9*1 

Bengal 

3-9 

22*2 

( 

32’ 3 

17-0 

81 

16-5 

United Provinces . 

3-9 

16-6 

23-0 

24*9 

6-4 

26*2 

Punjab 

3*8 

13*8 

39’ 4 

14-7 

4*8 

23 '5 

Burma . ^ . 

6-8 

i 9*4 

30' 4 

10-4 

0*7 

28*3 

Bihar and Orissa . 

6-3 

9*8 

! 

20-4 

31*5 

7*8 

25*2 

Central Provinces . 

4-R 

71 

23 9 

28*7 

50 

30*6 

Assam . 

7*3 

8-5 

29’ 9 

26*6 

4-3 

24*3 


13. In considering the variations in the percentages spent on 
the several branches of education in the provinces, it is necessary 
to remember that there must be considerable fluctuations from year 
to year, especially under ' Miscellaneous Expenditure ’ which in- 
cludes large capital expenditure on buildings and equipment ; that 
such fluctuations affect the percentages for the branches under 
other headings; that in Madras and Bombay higher elementary 
schools, which con^pond to ^middle vernacular schools eisewheie, 
are classified as primary schools ; that in tbe Punjab and Burma 
there are large numbers of middle vernacular schools classified m 
secondary, which provide primary instruction; and that in most 




ow totroAtioir; 

tb6 low^r classes of secondary schools make considerable 
provisioii for primary instrocliion. 

It is noteworthy that in three provindfes (Bengal, United Pro^ 
vinces and^Borma) less than SO per cent, of the total money is 
spent as direct expenditure on primary and secondary education 
together. In Bengal, the expenditure on primary schools is very 
low, and Bombay spends proportionately three times as much on 
primary educat^ as Bengal. Bengal, on the other hand, has the 
highest proportion of expenditure on university education, including 
arts and professional colleges. The percentages spent on directian 
Tvlr j i*^®P®^tion were approximately the same in five provinces, 
Madras, Bombay, Bengal, United Provinces and the Punjab. The 
order of these percentages for all the provinces was approximately 
^ ^ ^der of the total provincial expenditure on education 

of hose provinces. Thus Assam had the lowest total expenditure - 
and the highest percentage of expenditure on direction and inspec- 
tion. This IB a result that was to be expected. There are certain 
essential expenr^es of organisation which are approximated the 
same m all provinces whether the iotal expenditure is high or low. 

14. The next Tables show the percentages of expenditure from 
public funds, fees and other sources, on the various branches of 
ednoation. 

Table CX. 

Provision of expenditure by sources on : 

(a) University and college education including arts and professional 

colleges. 


Percentage of expenditure from 


Province. 

Govern- 

ment 

funds. 

Board 

funds. 

Muni- 

cipal 

funds. 

! 

frees. 

Other 

sources. 

Madras .... 

47-78 

•04 

-08 

40-02 

12-08 

Bombay . • , , 

32-72 

•12 

6-03 

47-48 

14-70 

Bengal . • , . 

46-74 

1 

mi 

•06 

46-0 

8-21 

CTnited Provinces , 

68*66 

•17 

•19 

23 -SC 

17-13 

Punjab .... 

44-49 

•02 

•04 

46-41 

' 10-04 

Burma . « . . 

79-08 

mi 

mi 

% 

11-70 

9-22 

Sihar and OrSaaa 

Cd-SO 

mi 

Nil 

38-63 

*17 

Central l^vinoea . 

74-74 


f 

22-61 

2-76 

{jmm • « , . 

^ 77-0 

m 

m 

23-0 

mi 


tsMgrfiat nh. 

Taism CX — » 

(b) ^Secondary schools. 


c 

Paroaatage of ex^Mnditure from 

Qouemnmii 

funda. 

Board 

1 funda« 

1 

1 

funda. 1 

1 

Va«B. 

Other 

souroea. 

MildMw 

20-41'' 

1 

1-78 1 

47-06 

' 18*81 

Bombay 

30-04 

• *34 i 

2-48 ^ 

47*10 

) 19- M 

Baogal . 

19-47 

2 00 

*64 

60*42 

16-02 

0fiilM|PkovitiiMi . 

r4lh40 

4-ea 1 

2*62 ' 

27*11 

' 16*21 

Punjab . . . { 

40*40 

10*40 ' 

3*06 j 

30*32 

j 10*68 

Burma , 

34-46 

12-44 

7*06 1 

27 37 

' 17-78 

Bihar and Oriaaa 

20* 40 

13 63 

•40 

44*Qi3 1 

12 54 

Central Provinoea / 

48 30 

11- 83 

1 6* 31 

20*13 ' 

0*43 

AaMia 

4r46 

8-00 

1*14 

34*40 1 

8*03 


(o) PfinMy seho(Ji. 


Provinoe. 

Paroentage of expenditure from 

Oovem- 
t meat 
funda. 

Board 

funda. 

i 

Muniaipal 

funda. 

1 

Feea. 1 

Other 

aonroea. 

Kadm •• 

50*52 

81-08 

6*80 

6*00 

1 16*00 

Bombay . . 

61*20 

7*30 

21*08 

2*00 

1 7*72 

Beimel • • 

83*00 

18*32 

0*37 

80*00 

12*72 

tJnited Provinoea . . 

68*87 

17*06 

7*78 

S-72 

8*07 

Poaiid:^ .. 

60*37 

18*81 

12*07 

2-11 

6*64 

BtifUDa 

3*00 

78*20 

10*60 


4*03 

Bilioraiid Ortma .. 

8*72 

fi 68*70 , 

4*00 

18*01 1 

10*02 

Genfml PtovinM •• 

06*46 

10*01 

1»01 

8*0 

8*12 

Aaaain ** | 

60*28 

24*06 

2*88 

*18 

1 

13*60 
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Voco^mwmI mid Bpeeud^instiiutiom^ 


fratAso*. 

4i 

' 0 

Pemanlage ol cxpenditBr^ from. 


GtOWB- 

mtet 

ftmde. 

SnSk 

JtmaUptt 

{nad*. 

Fees. 

mber 

6o«vo«a« 

Mmrnm .. 



1*26^ 

*81 

r 8-67 

28*24 

Bombay .. 


«0'8« 

•95 

5*32 

13* 18 

20*23 

B«n«sl 


6r87 

4*67 

1*35 

20*09 

22*12 

United Provinoee 


77^42 

6*46 

1*69 

2*97 

12*47 

Punjab . . 


82‘66 

2*69 

1*36 

7-19 

6*21 

Burma . .. 


93*62 

m. 

NU. 

1*14 

6*84 

Bikar andOriMa 


70*69 

•12 

*06 

8*67 

25*66 

Central Provinoee 


' 93*66 

•01 

•17 

, 1*22 

6*04 

Aoaam 


79*47 

6*39 

1*60 

3*74 

12*84 


15. The foUowifig Table shows how the expenditure from Got- 
emmenit lujids is distributed among the different branches of educa- 
tion in the provinces : — 


Tabls CXI. 

Percentages of total Government expenditure on education allotted 
to different branches. 


Previaoe. 

Univerai- 
tiee, arts 
and ppsfas* 

coDeges. 

Secondary 

schools. 

Primary 

sohools. 

V 

Speoial 

schools. 

‘•uosuTn^osjW 

Madeaa .. 


10 34 

11*71 

42-66 

14* 63 

20* 77 

Bomtiay .. 


6’ 36 

1143 

61*23 

6* 33 

14- W 

Bengal .. 


27- 87 

10*87 

16*30 

11*34 

28*62 

Uaitedi Proviaoca 


16*76 

19*63 

29*64 

7-03 

26*96 

Pn&lab .. 


U’7S 

3417 

19-29 

7*30 

30*64 

Burma 


15* 08 

27*67 

•74 

12*91 

43 70 

BilMr and OHm 


israo 

IT 12i 

2* 10 

17*24 

64*98 

d«altalPk!07^mfla 


8*87 

If 2t 

28 66 

TOO 

4f 20 

Assam 


11 89 

24*79 

26*73 

6*67 

1 31-51 
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16. The large figures uixder the heading 'MisceOaneouB' inckide 
the cost of direction and inspection^ wMoh falle wholly on Govern* 
ment, and of buildings, e<|uipment, scholarships, stipends, etc., of 
^hich Gkyvemment bear a very large proportion. In the returns 
from Burma and Bihar, the subsidies given by Government to local 
bodies (or other local education authorities) for vernacular education 
are not included, and this accounts for the low figures under the 
'heading ‘primary schools*. Actually in Burma 31-2 per cent, of 
the total Government expenditure is spent on vemacul^ education. 
The Punjab shows the highest figure under ‘secondary schools*, 
but a large part of this is expenditure on middle vernacular schools 
and should really be shared between ‘primary schools* and ‘second- 
ary sc})ools’. In Madras and Bombay the higher elementary 
schools, which coiTespond to middle vernacular schools elsewhere, 
are classified as primaTy. 

In Bengal, less than a sixth of the total Government expendi- 
ture goes to primary education. In view of the unsatisfactory 
condition of primary education in Bengal, it cannot be regarded as 
satisfactory that a larger proportion of Gova**nment funds is spent 
on secondary education than on primary and that the proportion 
spent on collegiate education is nearly twice that spent on primary 
education. The situation in the United Provinces is not unlike 
that in Bengal. The urgent needs of mass education in these two 
provinces suggest that too large a proportion of Government funds 
IS at present being spent on collegiate education. We do not mean 
to undervalue the impoi^tance of university education and we do not 
suggest that the amount spent on university education in these 
provinces, each with a population of over 40 millions, has been 
in itself excessive, although we do not think that it has all been 
spent to the best advantage. But it is difficult to justify a re- 
curring expenditure by Government in Bengal of only Rs. 22*64 
lakhs on 1,741,500 pupils in primary schools as * against 
Rs. 41*24 lakhs on 30,450 students in colleges or even an expendi- 
ture by Government in the United Provinces of only Rs. 58*07 lakhs 
on 1,092,960 pupils in primary schools as against Rs. 32*81 lakhs 
on 12,710 students in colleges. It is also to be remembered that 
in adffition to the direct expenditure in ' Bengal and tHe United 
Provinces large sums were spent by Government on buildings and 
equipment for collegiate education. 

The responsibility of Government for mass education is very 
great and yet the foregoing Tables show that the percentage of totsJ 
expenditure on collegiate education met from Government funds 
is higher in three provinces than the corresponding percentage for 
primary education. Similasly, the percentage of the total expendi- 
ture on collegiate education met from other sources (subscriptions 
and endowments) is lower in five provinces than the correqKmding 
percentage for primary education. * - « ^ 
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17. The next Table diows the mannar of the dietribuitioit of 
Oovemment funds between^institutions for males and institutions 
for females. 

CXII. 


Peiccntage of toUtl Government expenditure on education attotied 
to institutions for boys and gifts y respectively. 



In the chapter on girls* and women’s education we have already 
commented on the great disparity between the amounts spent on 
boys’ and on girls’ education. In considering thd above figures, 
however, it must be remembered that over .50 per c^ent. of the girls 
under instniction in Madras, Burma and Assam are reading in insti- 
tutions for boys Leaving aside these provinces and even making 
albwances for social conditions, it is not without significance that in 
United Provinces, Punjab, Bihar and the Central Provinces, 
where female literacy, and the percentage of girls under instruction 
are l 0 «^ost, the percentages of the total Government expenditure 
allotted to girls* education are also the lowest. 

18. Average cost per school. — ^It is interesting to compare the 
average cost per school in the difEerent prqyinceB. 8uch a com- 
parison cannot be made with any approach to accuracy in respect of 
universities and arts colleges, owing to the manner in which the 
tables for educational expenditure ate compiled ; bult it is illumina- 
ting for secondary and primary schools. It must again be remem* 
bered that in Madras and Bombay the term secondary school covers 
only Anglo-vernacular high and middle schools; that in the Pan|ab 
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cliMsaified 4B^i9ec(»>d«i^ ; and tliat m Bombay «iid tiie Cantral Pw>* 
vinces^ them are no priin^ry departmento in high Bohodlat 

tabm cxm. 

Average cost per school in 1927 by provinovh 


• 


Seoondary. 

Prime ly. 

* Provinee. 


Boys. 

OirlsL 

Boya. 

Girls, 

Madras . • • . « 


Ba. 

13,917 

Ra. 

12,807 

Ra. 

308 

lU. 

814 

Bombay . . 


13,435 

16,734 

1,328 


Bengal 


4,272 

7,271 

11.868 

148 


Uhia^ Provinoee 


6,405 

8,307 

417 


Punjab 


3,959 

692 


Btirxna . . . . | 


4,773 


414 


Bihar and Ociaaa . . | 


4,456 

7,861 

186 


Central Provinoee . . , 


4,639 

S3, 428 

895 


Assam . . ^ • t 

1 


3,804 

4,656 

238 

235 


19. The flmall annual cost of a girls* primary school in Bengal 
is remarkable. The explanation is, as we have already pointed out, 
that many of the Bengal girls* schools are run as a subsidiary in- 
dustry by the teachers of boys’ schools. Generally ^peaking, how« 
ever, girls* schools are more expensive than boys* schools for reasons 
which we have already explained in anotther chapter. 

20. Schools under pubhc management as a rule, pfty the largest 
salaties and, in consequence, are usually more expensive than 
privately managed schools, as the folk>wing Table shows :< — 

«r 

Tabm CXIV. 

Average cost of hoys* primary schools according to types of 
management, in 1927. 


Provinoe. 


Bombay 
Beagal *• 

Frovinom 

Fanjab 


Bffiiar and OrU»a 
Canlval BMartnom 



Board 

Aided 

UjMiUled * ^ 


schools. 

Schools. 

sohooia. 


Re. 

Be. 

Ra. 


547 

214 

81 


1,454 

749 

9|i 

, , 

267 

114 

*81 


4«7 

178 

240 

< o 

a 646 

409 

183 

• . 

1,333 

410 

• * 

, , 

403 

182 

si 

• • 

t09 

830 

358 


250 

320 ^ 

iqo 
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21. Airdfige cost jmt pupil, -^TJie following Table abowi tba 

average cost per , pupil : — # 

^ Tablb CXV, 

Average annual cost per pupil in 1927, 


— 

Secondary soboolB. 

r ^ 

Primary schools. 

Boys. 

• 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls.* 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Madras 

•• 

40*1 

72*0 

* 7*2 

12*0 

Bombay 

•• 

68‘7 

116*7 

I 

19*4 

26*0 

Bengal 

• « 


76-0 

4*0 

8-2 



! 


s 


United Provinocs 

• , 

1 48*6 

54'e 

7*6 

10*7 

Punjab • • 


31-2 

46*6 

8*9 

11-9 

Burma 

•• 

38*6 

i 

57*6 

7*8 

12-4 

Bihar aa4 Oiissa 


30*6 

64*6 

6*8 

, 7-8 

Central Faovinoea 


57*9 

36*2 

10*8 

10-7 





• 


Assam •• 

""V ' 

•i* 

24*6 

40*9 

6*1 

6-9 


** 22. TJie dilPerences are remarkable. Five times as much is 
0 pJ^t to educate a boy and eight times as much to educate a girl 
^ isu a'pwmary school in Bombay as is spent in Bengal. But, 
froth tlie average enrolment, number of teachers, and pay, which 
efl aFect the average cost, the differenced may be partly explained 
by tho different distribution of pupils in the primary stage. In 
^-^j*ipiJiuaary achools which include Classes TV and V* the average cost 
“Of ^^uipment is higher than a school which includes only the lower 
eiasset), Only 7*9 per cent, of the pupils in the primary stage in 
B&ogal are in Classes IV and V and many of these are in the 
, primary departments of sec^ondary fehodls ; in Bombay, the correii- 
po]%ng p«|‘eentage is 25‘3, and almost all are in prims^ sofiorils* 
f The apptimiit oponomy in Bengal really conceals much" pi^oiqpi:^ 
in thpjRwctemr. “ *" ^ . 

irt 

« 
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2 S. On 0 of the laibsW impdttajit and difficult ftrw^cial probtem& 
which the |>rcmncial GovernmervtB have haft tO f4be in recent years 
has beeh <fce financing of mass education compulsion. In the 
majgrit;^ Of the provinces* in which !Elementa0 Education Acts have'^ 
been power has been given to local abthonties to levy an 

education bess, and the manner and extent of iwovincial contribu- 
tions have been prescribed. 

In Madras, any locaf authority in whose area the Elementary 
Education Act of 1920 is brought into force has thof 
power to levy a tax not exceeding 25 per cent, of the 
* taxation leviable under any or all of the foUow&Qg 
heads : the local authority is a municipality, "proper* 
ty tax, tax on companies and profession^ tax ; if the 
local authority is a local board, land cess, tax on com- 
panies, profession tax and house-tax. To the ainoui;it8 
so levied. Government must contribute at least an 
equal sum and, in addition,, the amount of recurring 
expenditure incurred from provincial funds on edu- 
cation in elementary schools under public manage- 
ment in the area during Ihe financial year before the 
Act came into force. 

Schools under private management are, in eich dis- 
trict, aided by the district educational council from 
funds placed at its disposal for the purpose by Govem- 

^ ment. 

Under the Act, no fees are to be charged in any -ele* 
m^tary school in any area where education iw declared* 
to be compulsory, provided that the^local authodty 
shall compensate private managements for the result- * 
ing loss of income. 

In Bombay, the ftim^ Education Act of 19i2l3 provides feat 
’ if compulsion is int^rodiJiced by any muni^pality^ or^ 
local board the Govemmer^t shall bear half of the addi- 
tiohal recuiring and i»on-recurnng annual the 

scheme if ^the lopal authority is a municipality, «and 

authority ia a idfeal 
poard. ^n addition, Government normall/ grahte to 
each^ io^l authority a sum not less than t» a*fmi0 
grant pfld prior to the application of the Act^ No 
wp may baiawied, after the introduction of cornffnl- 

^ ^^ 00 , to s<?hpols^giaintained by the local authorities* - * 

Primary Edacation Act of IdmeniflOwiSirs' 
hf <lhf0nmmt,»amoa!a^g iKf, 

‘ ' • ' • t 



for pKhaAity mAiooiB, ^ Qovmmenft 

gra4f^« the sdioo^ireoeiptiS and otbaf^ eouroes of uicome. 
No ralea laid 46^ ae Ip ibe proportion of the 
subm^y ^/^hidb Oovernment are hahle. Any munici- 
pality wlM) msdcea pnmai^ e^uoatioii counpuleory can 
rexnif whole or part ck the fees of poor pupils^ 
The A<^t xnay also apply to umon boards if the locaJ 
Goterfnaient dunk dt. * ^ 

4 

The United Provinces Primary Education Act of 1919 malteB 
IprovisDoe for the impositioxf ef an education cese by a^y 
municipality m which primary education is de(!ilared 
* to be compulsory. A mumoipaUty may, for the par- 

V pose of the edecation cess select any of the taires w^h* 
it is authorised to impose or ipay lucreasfe any tax 
already levied No fees are to be cliarged in municiMi 
schools m compulsory areas By rules made under me 
Act, Government have undertaken to contribute two* 

^ thirds of the additional cost involved, includiz^ the 
loss due to.remisRion of fees and the total additional 
cost of raising the salaries of teachers to the minimum 
level pn scrihed The total Government contribution, 
however may not exceed 60 per cent, of the total 
cost of pnrnarv education m a municipality 
The District Boards Pnmarv Education Act of 1926 
does not give district boards the power to levy a special 
education cess But Government bear two-thirds for 
more in the case of boards previously receiving from 
Government less than two-thirds of the prescribed 
iixkiimtun expenditure) of the extra recurring eoirtf of 
compulsory Schemes No fees ate levied in district 
board schools in compulsory areas orrin any schodl 
from hg^B compelled to attend school Government 
give a hiiOp general grant to each board, prescribing 
a minimum amount which must be provided for 
middle veraecular schools, ordinary primary schools, 
Islamia schools and makfebs, schools for the depressefl 
classes and for girls respectively h 

Tn the Piiniah the Primary EHucatibii Aciof 1019 einnowm^d 
the local aiithoritv of 4nV area iivwM^^lwimpalstetrwu^ 
applied to raise monev by specfot Such 

taxation may take the Eorm ol^'the impo^ion of ilnv 
tax aheady legally leviable, cr the enhe^ncement of anv 
existing tax, or a special ecH^icafion cess payable by all 
nr anv of the persons ^sident or hwiSng vfrtmsfrty 
in the area*^ No fees %are chawred'^^m aitv IheaX 
tfoax^ school ' in areife fo trhicft 







has been introduced, and^^l^nsi^on for loss 
of fee income must be pai4 by the loo^ 

, authprity ^ to jftivately n^anagpd schools, if 
de^^anded. Tlie Act does n<i^t ysreseribe the ^ntdbu- 
tions to be made by Government, but, in practice, local 
authonties are graded by GoseraiJaent in respect of 
their financial position and capacity, and grants are 
assessed in accordance with the grading of each autho- 
rity. 

The Bihar and Onssa Primary Education Act, 1919, em- 
powers municipahtiefi and union boards which apply 
compulsion to lew an education cess. The education 
cess in municipalities is a percentage, not exceeding 
thirty tiiree and a third, of the maximum tax 
or mte which can be imposed on owners ewr 
occupiers of property. In union boards it is a per- 
cent^e, not exceeding fifty, of the assessment impi*eed 
under the Local Self-Government Act. No fees can 
be^ charged in areas in which* the csbb is levied. For 
purposes of receiving subsidies from Government 
district boards are divided into three classes : Class I 
comprising boards with a cess income of less than 
Es. 150 per thousand of the population ; Class 11, those 
with an income of not more than Bs 250 per thousand 
of the population ; and Class III, the remaindei . The 
grants are two annas per head for boards in Class 
I, IJ annas for those m Class TI and 1\ annas for the 
rest The rules for municipulitier are calculated on 
two scales, one for those which have in'fcrodnced com- 
pulsory education and one for those that have not. Por 
innnicipalities which have introduced compulsioD, the 
recurring grant admissible is limited to two-thirds of 
the cost of educating 10 per cent of the male population 
of the municipality as recorded at the previous Census, 
at Bs. 8 a head, and the municipality isireqnirod to find 
from its oviii funds half as much as is paid by Govern- 
ment For municipalities which liave not introduced 
compulsion, the recurring grant admissible is limiteff 
to the sum given in 1922-23, or half the cost of ednear 
ting 5 per ^ent of the male population of the rnunici- 
pality as^a^ecorded at the previous Census, at'Bs 8 a 
head, whichever is greater; and, as a condition of any 
increase in the grant sanctioned for 1922-23, the muni- 
cipality is required to find from its own funds as much 
As is paid by Government ancl to spend on primary 
, education not less than 5 per cent, of its ordinary ^ 
como* which an eduesliijn eess^hjis b<^p 
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f^s inay be charged m any reeog9ilf4^ ' 
l^rimary eohool.# 

"i*he Central Provinces Primary ^idicafeoir Act of 1920 makee 
^ ^no provision for the levy of any education cess. 
Buies may be framed under the Act prescribing the 
* proportions in which the cost of providing primair} 
education shall be divided between the lo^ autho* 
rities and Government. No fees are levied in 
any area in which compulsion ijas been introdTuo- 
ed £»id schools under private management are coiia* 
pensated by the local authorities for the loss of fee 
income. ^ ^ 

The Assam Primary Education Act, 1926^ providee that in 
any area where compulsion ift introduced^ on the" 
initiative of a municipality or local board, the local 
authority shall, without diminishing its current 
expenditure on primary education, provide one-third 
of the additional cost involved and shall for this 
purpose ordinarily levy an education, cess, the local 
Government bearing the remaining two-thirds. But 
where compulsion is introduced on the initiative of 
the local Government, the local Government is tou 
bear two-thirds of the cost No fees are to be charged 
in anv school maintained or aided by the local autho- 
ritv in compulsory areas. 


Ill, — Estimates of fatal cost of compulsory education. 


24. The above details have shown the extent to which and 
the inanner in which mass education is financed Ify Government 
and local bodies in the difierent provinces But it is noteworthy 
that in several provinces the resources of Government have proved 
unequal to the payment of their statutory contribution and applica- 
tions from local bodies lor the extension of compulsion have had 
to be refused or postponed on the ground of finandal stringency 
In Bombay, in partk*iilar, many schemes for the introduction of 
Bctnpulsion have been held in abeyance owing to the inability of 
Ihe local Government to provide their statutory contributions 


25. Calqnlations have been made in several provinces of the 
uhiinate recurring cost of universal compulsory primary education. 
Tn Madras, two official estimates have been made in recent years, 
one of which estimated the recurring cost to public fun^ at 
Bs crores and the other at Kr. crores, taking Rs. 8 
'w the average coat per male pupil and Ra 13 ^r femate 
pwpil Tn Bengal, the apecial report of Mr. E. E. 



the oobI at Bs. 177 Jakhs mA a' 

official estitoate amounted to a» recurru^ ^ 

Bs, 2 cirores on tha. balls an average salary of Bs. 15 perJiiftohli^l 
The latest astunjg»te* from Bengal, in the Note on the Dev^|opinelStt 
of Piimary Education in Bengal under the proposed BAigal (Euraj^l 
Primary Education Bill, is a recurring cost of Ks. 240 Jakhs, at 
an average of Es 8 per boy per year, including provision flie 
training of teachers, provident fund, etc This estimiite do^ 
nolt include compulsion for all girls of school-going ^ A 
ropgh estimate from Burma amounts to about Bs. 2^ crores, at 
an average of Es 2 per head of the population or Bs 14 per pupil 

126 The population of school-going age in British India is 
estimated at about 34 J millions At present, there are approxi- 
mately 7^466,000 boys and 1,682,000 girls reading at the primary 
stage There are thus about 10,3^,000 boys and 15,136,000 
girls of school-going age who are not m school and for whom 
provision must be made The average direct cost of educating 
n boy in a pnmary school is at present about Bs 8 The recurring 
cost of educatiiTg lOJ million boys at B4 8 per head would be 
about Bs 8 3 crores But it is not possible, even under compulsion, 
to expect more than 80 per cent of the boys of scbooil-going age 
urtcy attend school Rome bovs will receive instruction elsewhere 
than in the ordinarv schools , many others will be exempted from 
attendanea for one reason or snother , and it would obviously be 
both extravagant and impracticable to apply compulsion to areas 
in which the population is extremely scattered If 80 per cent 
of the boys of school-going age are brought under instruction, then, 
on a flat rate of Bs 8 a head, the additional cost would be approxi- 
mately Bs 6J crores. 

An estimate can be made in another way by assuming, that ofie 
additional teacher will be required for every 35 pupils of the addi- 
tional 8 million to be provided foi Tf these additional teachers 
are paid on the average Bs 25 a month the additional cost would 
approximate Bs 7 crores 

The average direct cost of educating a girl m a primarv 
school is at present about Bs 11 The recuiting^ colt of educating 
15 million girls at Bs 11 per head wmiH be t6%5 crores 
Tf 80 per cent of the girls of school-going age brought under 
instruction then on a flat rate of Bs 11 a liead fl)e additional 
cost would be approximately 18 On this and that 

d^oue first estitnate for boys given above, the ^ota! tecniting cost 
'of bringing BO pet cent, of all bcfys mS 0rh^cff sehoel-gbing flge 
under instruction Would Hh approximately Bsf 19*8 crores. ' 

27 It is obvious, however, that estimates based either on the 
present average cost per pupil or on the additional number of 



KM' irttt'AiraHd’ or irntJOATion. 

^ * ^* 1 , 

'4e^lm i«^ptir«4/'aUDttiQg 85 new pupil$ to each teachK, jpie^i 
On the one hand, it is to be lemembeied that in 
the salanes of the esistii^ tea^rs are inadec^^uate 
, ueed injprovemeiit (though the cost <x ^uch improvement 

will ♦only* be incurred gradually, since higher scales* of pay would 
ordinan|^ be applicable only to new recruits with approved quali- 
fioalSlIls^ On the other hand, there are, as we have shown, 
^extravagances m the present system IX^hich would tend to disappear 
^undeic# system of compulsion. The causes of this extravagance 
are the ill- devised distribution ol schools and the small number of 
pupils in the higher classes, which imply in many ca,6es the pre- 
sence of a teacher lor a much smaller number of pupils than he 
would have under a compulsory system. Under compulsion, with 
the increased attendance, a teacher who is now employed in teach* 
ing a mere handful of pupils in one or more ftlasses win be teaching 
85 pupils without any extra recurring expenditure. The introduc- 
tion of compulsion should be regarded as an economical and effec- 
tive means of filling up the present poorly attended upper classes 
of primary schools. The increased enrolment and regular pro^- 
nfliotion of pupils from ^lass to class will necessarily tend to lower 
the average cost per pupil With the increase in average enrol- 
ment, the total additional number of teachers required will be 
considerably less than is usually anticipated. , 

28. Though the present average number of pupilli per teacher 
in girls’ primary schools is as high as 36, in boys’ primary sdMdols 
it IB only 25. If this average could be raised to 35 over 2,8(X),CHX) 
additional pupils would be provided for without the necessity 
f6r additional staff. This ^ould mean a reduction of over 
Es. 2 crores in the estimate already given. Again, large 
of girls are reading, and will read, in bpys’ schools, so 
tha!s t^e dstimato given above for bringing all girls under compul- 
sion is also too high in this respect. Though the pay of the 
existing teachers will have to be raised, improvement must neces- 
sarily he grfi^dual and improved conditions of service would ordinarily 
be applied only to new recruits with better qualifications. Taking 
all these factors into ^account and making full allowance for a 
consideiijble ^inlxease'Mn the recurring expenditure on inspection 
and trainilag, we think fcat the estimate of Es. 19‘5 crores recur- 
ring is not likely to be Exceeded and may even be reduced. In 
addition to tlii»'*exf|feii'2llt%re4here wHl* of course, be a heavy capital 
exf»enditqi^ dn biddings eqtitpixieiit. ^But the total sum to 
be raised is- tidt abnommUy largo and with^ a well-devis^jd p«o- 
grimm#, Iqwdad tmt A pjriod of years, the goJlnof almost •nniversal 
compulsion shmtfd be within the reabh leaet the wealthier pro- 
vinces of British India. It may not be within the reach of all 
the provinces and we tfiall discuss this possibility in the next 
chapter, ^ 
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Conttoi aiiAI>ev61atioii : Oovenmient <A Indiaif ' 

I. — Relations with Provincial Governments^ 

I. The relations between the Government of India pro- 
vincial Governments in pre-Reform days were discussed ^ length 
ihe Montagu-Ohelmsford Beport on Indian Constitutional 
Befonns That Report erpphasises the powers vvhich the Gov- 
element of India possessed, and in varying degrees exercised 
in the controtl of provincial legislation, finance and admimstration. 
Indeed, in one passage lef erring to the principle that the Gov- 
etnment of India is one and indivisible, it says* “from this 
point of view the I^Dcal Governments are literally the agents of 
the Government of India” The Report recognised that in 
view of the existing arrangements a central control over pro- 
vincial expenditure was “not merely justifiable but inevitable”. f 
The codes of instructions also imposed “definite restraints upon 
the powers of provincial Governments to create new appointments 
or to raise emfflnments”+ and this brought the Governmitiai; ^ 
India into close touch with the domestic administration of the ^ 
provinces All new pioposals for expenditure over and above a ^ 
given sum required the previous sanction of the Government of 
India, and for proposals involving an expenditure below that 
sum sanction wns ‘^till required if an appointment to the 
Indian Educational Service was involved It was meum- 
bent on provincial Governments to submit for the previous 
sanction of the Government of India and the Secretary of State 
all projects for educational legislation before introduction 
Moreover, the universities were subject to the several University 
Acts which had been passed from time to time b\ the Central 
Legislature, and therefore all amendments to those Acte were 
subject to the same authority, while legislation for the, creation 
of new universities, as at Dacca, was introduced by the Govern- 
ment of India 

Such in brief, were the powers of confcfol over Education among 
I other public senuces which were possessed 'by the Oovqjmment of 
India up to the date of the Reforms The extent to whioh they were 
exercised depended much on the nature of the times and on the 
personality of those in authority A sharp conflict in respect of 
certain changes affecting the educational staff in Bombay aJrose 
fe 1918 between the Government of that province and the GoV 
ernment of India. 5 

♦ PafA. 120 of th^Montagu^rhefitisford Rpport 
t Loc, at, para 100 
f Loc cit para. 112, 

§ Loe, eit, pam. 00. 
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2. The Government of India were not only concerned witb 
administration but with genehii policy. The Beport also pointed 
out that 'In the pa^i the Government «>f India have regarded 
tiiomselves as distinctly charged with the duty of framing policy 
and inspiring reforms for the whole of India.”* 

In tlie early days, occasion was taken from time to time to 
enunciate an educational policy by means of despatches from the 
Oomt of Direcjtors and from the Secretary of State, and of Besolu- 
lions of tile Government of India, the more important of which 
were published in 1835, 1839, 1854, ^1859 and 1884; and suoh 
statements of policy were sometimes preceded by the appoint- 
ment of a Commission of Inquiry such as the Hunter Commis- 
sion in 1882. 

At the beginning of the century Lord Ciirzon directed special 
attention to tfie needs of education. A review was made of the 
whole educational position, and the decisions arrived at were em- 
bodied in a liesolutioii of the Governor-General in Council dated 
ii March, 1904. Lord Curzon then appointed a new officer, 
Mr. (now- Sir Hugh) Oiiange, to be “Director-General of Educa- 
tion” at the headquarters of the Government of India “to see that 
the new energy suddenly infused into the system was well-main- 
tained and well-directed towards the chosen ends”. Lord Curzon 
left India in 1904, and Mr. Orange left in 1909. In 1910, Lord 
Minto and Lord MorJey took steps to improve the organisation of 
the Government of India by transferring education from the Home 
Department to a new Departiiient of Education, the main duties of 
which were to control the development of education and local self- 
government. The Member in Charge of the new Department was 
Sir Harcoiirt Butler, who was succeeded in turn by Sir Sankaran 
Nair in 1915, and by Sir Muharnraad Shafi in 1919. The first 
Secretaries in the Department were the late Sir iTudovic Porter, 
I.C.S., who was in charge of Local Self-Government, and Mr. 
(now Sir Henry) Sharp, T.E.S., who was in charge of Education. 
In 1915, when Sir Edward Maclagan, I.C.S., was appointed 
Secretary, Mr. Sharp accepted the new post of Educational Com- 
missioner. In 1921, Mr. Sharp again became the Secretary and 
Mr. J. A. Bichey, I.EiS., was appointed the Educational Commis- 
sioner. A prominent fea«tnre of the new department was fhe Bureau 
of Education whose main functions were to publish Occasional Be- 
ports on educational matters in addition to the annual and quin- 
quennial reviews, to collect and to circulate valuable information 
regarding educ-ational development in India and elsewhere, and 
to build up an educational library. 

3. The Besolutions on Indian Etfucaifonal Policy issued by the 
Governor,General-in-CounciI in 1904 and 1913, and the numerous 
circulars issued by the Government of India between 1906 E|.nd 

* Fare. 118 of the Montagu-Ohelmaford Report^ 
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1990, »bew that by these means and by moans ot the numerous 
c^ofiferenees oi provincial educational* officers (which generally pre- 
ceded the decisiouB prdnulgated in tlie KesolutiouB and circulars), 
the Government of India endeavoured to exercise considerable in- 
fluence and even control over educational policy in India as a 
whole. Their Besolutions and circulai's show that the Govern- 
ment of India were abve to many of the weaknesses of the system 
of education in all its branches and to the necessity of encouraging 
or counteracting some of the tendencies on which we have com- 
mented in the course of our lieview. The circulars issued between 
1906 and 1920 dealt with subjects as varied as the improvement 
of primary and vernacular educatdon, the abolition of fees m 
piimary scijools, the training of primary and secondary school 
teachers, the impr(\vement of secondary education, the education 
of Muhammadans, the education of girls and women, the educa- 
tion of factory children, text-book commitlees, educational 
literature, the Boy Scout movement and the recommendor 
tioiis of the Calcutta University Commission. Particular 

stress \vas laid on tlie necessity of 4 definite policy for the 
development cJf vernacular education. In the Resolution of 1913, 
it was recommended that lower primary' schools should be develop- 
ed into upper primary schools, that reliance should not be 
placed upon “ venture schools unless, by subjecting them- 
selves to suitable management and to inspection, they earned 
recognition, that middle vernacular schools should be im- 
proved and multiplied, that teachers should be drawn from 
the same cIakSs as the boys whom they will teach, and that a 
minimum pay should be laid down for trained teachers. In a cir- 
cular on vernacular education issued in 1911, it w\as suggested that 
teachers for rural schools should be recniited from rural areas and 
that no teadher should be called upon to instruct more than 50 
pupils, that preferably the number should be 30 or 40, and that 
the ideal system was to have a separate teacher for each class or 
standard. The circular on primary education issued in 1913 
pointed out that no large expansion was possible without a consi- 
derable increase of training facilities and stated that the ( 5 k)vem- 
ment of India regarded the improvement and development of middle 
vernacular schools as of great importance, particularly since the 
training classes for primary teachers largely depended on pupils 
coming froni middle vernacular schools. The circular issued in 
May, 1918, drew prominent attention to the existence of the large 
Wastage between class and class in primary schools and suggested 
dlio that better qualified and better paid teachers should be 
employed in primary sohoolf and that efficient teachers should he 
plAeed in charge of the infant classes. 

4. The Government of India was also in a ]:)OHition to reinforce 
its directions and exhortations by financial assistance. It made 
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perit^ical grants, ear-marked ‘ for ikie purpose of pudding onaiMtO 
particular feature” of the policy advocated by it. The Moiitagu<* 
Chelmsford Report does not ‘ ‘ doubt that these outbursts of creative 
activity have been beneficial, and have contributed to the admitted 
efficiency of the machine... But official inspirations from above have 
as a side consequence certainly increased the disposition to intervene 
in provincial details. The Government of India have not been con- 
tent to Net the ball rolling : they have insisted on watching its pace 
arid course*”. The criticism implied in this passage is char«c- 
leristic- of the Report ; but many of the features in the provincial 
KysteuiK of education on which we have commented suggcnt that it 
might have been better for India if the intervention of the Central 
Government had been more effective than it was in fact. 

i. Ill a circular issued in July, 1911, the government of India 
staled that ” considering that it is of pressing and imperial import- 
an<^e to break down illiteracy in India and to improve and extend 
exisling systems of ])rimary instruction the Governor-General in 
Council desires to assist local Governments with grants for these 
objects so far as funds permit ” ; and during the following two 
years a non-recurring grant of Rs. 84 lakhs and a yeenrring grant 
of Rs, 50 lakhsf was distributed among the provinces. In 1918, 
again, the Government of India made a recurring grant to the 
provinces of Rs. JO lakhs to be utilised for both recurring and 
non-recurring objects connected with the primary education of boys 
and girls, including the inspection of primary schools and the train- 
ing of teachers. Altogether between the years 1913 and 1917, 
the Government of India distributed educational grants from 
imperial funds amounting lo Rs. 329 lakhs non-recurring, and 
Rs. 124 lakhs recurring. The procedure in respect of these grants 
was that each province submitted proposals indicating the 
lines on which it proposed to spend additional mfiney and the, 
amount required for the purpose, and that the Government of 
India, after considering these proposals in relation to each other, 
distributed the money available in the manner which seemed to 
it most equitable. It is a matter for regret that effective steps were 
not taken to ensure that the educational policy outlined by the 
Government of India ,was carried out in the expenditure of the 
grants. 

6. It is dear tha\t during all these years in whirh Resolutions 
and ciTvnlars were issued the Government of India were keenly 
alive to the need for an all-India policy in, the matter of public 
education, and that they had constantly under consideration pro- 
{.'rammes of expansion in primary education. By the end of 1918. 
tiie Government of India bad fonmalnted a scheme of expanmon 
for the whole of India, by wliich there would have been a general 

• Parft. 118 of the Montagu .Chelmsford Report, 

t See eshapter XI, IS, 
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compulaiou on all local bodies throughout the country to provide 
facilities for the extension of primal^ education, so as to doable 
the number of pupils imprimary schools within ten years. It was 
proposed that towards the cost the Imperial Government should 
find one-third, provincial Governments one- third and local bodies 
one-third. The cost of training additional teachers was to be 
divided between the Government of India and the provincial Gov- 
ernments. In view, however, of the publication of the Mont^u- 
Cfielm8foi*d Report on Indian Constitutional Refonns the direc- 
tion and financing of tlii?; scheme by the Government of India 
had to be abandoned and the Government of India were prevented 
by the constitutional position from giving further direction or 
financial help to the provinces. 

7. On the inceptJbii of the Reforms, all control and responsi- 
bility for provincial education were transferred to the newly 
appointed Ministers. The transition from the old to the new 
regime was sudden, and the Ministers did not receive the advice, 
guidance and encouragement which provincial Governments had 
previously received from the Government* of India, and wd)ich had 
to- some extent served to co-ordinate their efforts to deal with com- 
mon problems. Immediately after the Reforms there were ho[)e- 
ful indications that the Government of India still desired to 
help the provincial Governments, and early in 1921 a “Central 
Advisory Board” was constituted. The Educational Commissioner 
with the Government of India was chairman, and it included a 
number of eminent educationists, offi(^ial and non-official, from 
the provinces. The Board was a body which might have l>een 
of real assistance to Ministers in framing a policy suited to advanc- 
ing India, and to whom complex problems could l>e submitted 
for advice. We understand that it used to meet some three or 
four times in the year, that its prcK'eedings w^ere circulated, and 
that its advice and guidance were appreciated by many of the pro- 
vinces. At the same time, the Bureau of Education, to whoso 
fruitful lal^ours reference has alreadv beeTi made, continued and 
expanded its activities. But, in 1923, in a time of financial stress, 
rlie Board w^as abolished without even a reference to provincial 
Governments as to the advisahilitv of its cont'nnance, and the 
Bureau of Education was closed. We cannot but regret that these 
institutions, which gave good promise of usefulness, were sacrificed 
ir pursuance of a policy of retrenchment in order to save a total 
recurring expenditure * of only a few thousand rupees. Even Ihe 
post of Educational Comm'ssioner was for a time in jeo- 
pardy, and the financial ^obiytions to its continuance were onlv 
overcome by imposing on tba.t officer the additional burden of being 
the Superintendent of Education for Delhi and Ajmer-Menvara . a 
device which, in our opinion, has been of advantage neither to the 
Department of Education nor to these directly administered areas. 
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The policy of retrenchment was further reeponaible for combining 
the Department of Education and Health in the Government of 
India with the Department of Bevenue and Agriculture.* 

8. We have already referred to the stimulating conferences of 
educationists, particularly those of Directors of Public Instruction, 
which were a prominent feature of the pre-Beform days. Since 
the inception of the Keforms, there has been only a single con- 
ference of Directors of Public Instruction besides a conference of 
Ministers and Directors held in 1928 to consider a number of 
important matters. There was also a Universities Conference 
in 1924, which resulted in the constitution of an Inter- 
University Board. The Government of India have continued to 
publish a (certain number of educational reports and pamphlets, but 
their influence on the formation and executicyi of educational policy 
in India has [)ractically disappeared. 

0. We regret the disappearance of that influence, for although, 
as we. have pointed out, the Beforms have favoured the expansion 
of education, much of that expansion has been on ill-considered 
lines and neglectful ol^ the proposals made by the Govermnent 
of India [>r('viously to the Beforms, notably in regard to the best 
method of provision for vernacular education and increased pro- 
\ision for the educ^ition of women. 

K). In our opinion and in the opinion of a number of our 
vvil nesses, the advice of jv Central Bureau of Education on a number 
of matters would he of great value to the provinces. Education is a 
.‘’nhje(’t in wliicli fresh advances are being constantly made and India 
cannot afford to remain belli lu! other countries in educational pro- 
gress. Ne^A' and more efficient methods of teaching are 
constantly being introduced all over the world ; there is an im- 
portant literature of hooks and periodicals and official educational 
rirtjulcrs, etc., which every province, cannot be expected to 
lirovide, but to which the educa-t’onal authorities of the provinces 
should have access. Moreover, it is essential that each province 
should bo kept constantly in touch with the experience and 
progress of other provinces. The Annual Beview published by 
the Government of India and the Quinquennial Beview are quite 
insufficient for the ptirpose. 

We think that the growth of education in India would 
be materially assisted if an efficient central organisation, which 
might he termed the Bureau of Education, were re-established with’ 
the Government of India, of wh'ch the functions would be to give 
information and advice to the provincial administrations and to 
keep them in close touch with e{jch other. 

The BuTeaii should be provided witli the funds necessary to 
maintain an educational library pro|^rly equipped with educational 

♦ The combined Department is now termed the Department of Edui»tioii, 
JSoalth and Lands. 
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books find periodicals, Indian, English and foreiign, aaid with ofl&oia! 
eduofttional circulars of inujortanoe, of* which a subject catalogue 
would be kept up to date# as was done formerly. No such library 
e.Ki^s in India at present although the Secretariat Xiibrary in Smla 
•'Ojjtains a nucleus of educational works. It would need an initial 
capital grant and an adequate recniTing grant. 

Ttie Bureau would (‘ontinue to issue educational publications 
frou^ time to tiniewi {Woblems of interest to India; and it should 
have the means to send educational experts abroad to investigate 
Slick problems. 

11. The post of ICducational ( 'ouimissJoner should L>e retained 

and the Educational Commissioner should he the head of the 
Bureau of Education and should be a touring officer. It seems to 
us inadvisable that lie ‘should he directly re8{)OT5sible for the ad- 
ministnition of education in Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara. He 
should, as heretofore, be resjionsible for the prcyiaration of the 
Annual and Quinquennial Heviews of Education, and he should be 
assisted by a competent statistician, trained^ in modern methods of 
statistics. « 

12. The Advisory Board should be reconstituted under the 
chairmanship of the Educational Commissioner and should meet 
not less than twice a year. The procicediugs of the Board should 
be circulated to the provincial Oovernments. 

13. The Government of India should summon regularly con- 
fereiK.-es of Education Secretaries and Directors of Public Instruc- 
tion to discuss CMirrent matters of imfx)rtance, and special con- 
ferences on educational matters as they might he required. 

14 We have made it clear m the preofiding paragraphs that 
we regard it as^of inqiortance that the Imperial Government 
should keep itself informed as to the condition of education 
throughout India, and should he a source of educational informa- 
tion and educational ideas for the provinces; but we think that 
its duties in the matter of education go further. It is con- 
cerned directly with the educational qualifications of the 
electorates for the legislatures and is therefore interested in 
taking steps to ensure that there should be compulsory primary 
education throughout India at the earliest possible moment. We 
have little doubt that the provincial Governments will do their best 
fo promote universal primary education within the limited means 
at their disposal. We ace not in a position to form an estimate of 
those means, but there is at least a probability that some of tKe 
provinces will he unable to finance compulmry primary educa- 
tion from their owi\ revenues. We therefore think that cson- 
stituHonal means slionld be devised to enable the Imperial Gov- 
ernment to come to their aid and that the Government of India 
flhonld not continue to be d’vested of all power to make central 
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grants tn provincial Governments for mass education. In 
filrjtglaud special measures tire taken to finance the education of 
necessitous areas and we think it desiirable in the interests of 
British liuha as a whole that similar means should he taken 
,in tills country. 

15. We do not suggest that either the main responsibilities for, 
or the control of, education should be re- transferred from the pro- 
vinces to the central Government. On the contrary, we hold* that 
the conditions vary so much from produce to province, that money 
on education will probably be spent more usefully if each province 
is mainly resjxjiisible for its educational policy. On the other hand, 
it is clear that if the Government of India assist a province in 
the matter of education they should have the right to assure them- 
selves that the mone}^ so granted is spent properly for the purpose 
for whicJi it is ear-marked. This would not imply, in our judgment, 
detailed inspection and control, but it would implv periodical reports 
from officers ot the Imperial Government, deputed for the purpose. 
We have shown that the inone\ spent in some, provinces on primary 
education has been, to<i large extent, wasted. T^bere is no reason 
why the Government of India in making grants for mass education 
s.hould not take measures to assure itself that such waste is not 
I’jerpetnated. 


//. — The DireHly Admin iateretj Areas. 

IG. At the time of handing over the control of education to res- 
ponsible ministers in the provm(X3s the Government of India 
retained under their immediate control, and subject to the vote 
of the Gegislativo Assembly, all educatiou in what are known 
as the Directly Administered Areas. These areas in 1921 com- 
prised the Nortli-West Frontier Province, Baluchistan, Dellii, 
Ajmer-Merwara, Ooorg, Bangalore, and otJier minor areas such as 
Hecunderabad anti Aden. Coorg ceased to be a directly ad- 
miniFtered area m 1924 when the Governor-General in Council 
extended to that area the provision of the Government of India Act 
relating to LegiHlative Councils of Lieutenant Governors and a 
local I^gislattire wfffn constituted. 

17. In stweral of these areas conditions are peculiarly unfavour- 
able to tlie si)read of education. In Baluchisttm, for example, the 
population is sparse and scattered, large Factions are nomadic and 
do not live in settled vilhige.s, and poverty is even more pressing 
and widespread than in other parts of India. In portions of the 
North-West Frontier Province and irr Baluchistan, the majority 
of the population have at present little belief in the value or need 
of education, and this is specially tnie of the large Pathan element. 
But the slow progress made c'annot be attributed in all cases to 
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apathy or the absence of the demand for education, since our evi- 
dence shows that in the i^orth-West E'rontier Province and in 
Baluchistan pupils are co|^6tautiy being refused admission into the 
schools owing to the inadequacy of the provision. Ajmer-Merwara 
consists of scattered and thinly populated areas. 

lb. But alter making allowances for these hindrances, a survey 
of the grow'th of education in the directly administered areas does 
not reveal any marked advance, either in the initiation of any new 
large policy of expansion or in the full utilisation of the existing 
sys;terii ; iior in many respects has the growth been even so satis- 
factory as in the neighbouring provinces, in spite of the fact that 
the directly administered areas have been under the control of the 
Government of India. 

Ih. The beginning of the last quinquennium was characterised 
by retrenchment. How relentlessly the policy of retrenchment was 
applied may be gathered from the fact that, in the North-West 
lYontier Province alone, within two years the expenditure from 
Government funds was reduced by nearly two lakhs, 125 primary 
schools were closed, one of the two posts, of circle inspector was 
abolished, tlie junior a agio- vernacular training class for men was 
closed, all the Itbree training classes for men attached to the Gov- 
ernment high schools were abolished, the only normal school for 
the training of women was given up and grants-iii-aid were generally 
reduced. The retrenchment was not only rigorous but sometimes 
inconsiderate, since, for example, the Normal Scliool for Women 
at Peshawar was closed without previous warning and even before 
the students had completed their course of training. 

20. A few ill u.st rat ions will he sufficient to show that progress 
in some of the directly administered areas has not been rapid or 
satisfactory under the present sy.stera of control. Whatever may 
be said of tlie cither areas, the province of Delhi, at any rate, does 
not suffer from any special disabilities. And yet, in Delhi, the rate 
of growth has been considerably slower than in the adjacent pro- 
vince of the Punjab. Between 1922 and 1927, the number of 
educational institutions in Delhi increased l)y 26 ‘3 per cent., in the 
Punjab by 75 per cent. The increase in the number of pupils in 
Delhi was only 64 per cent., as compared with 96 per cent, in the 
Punjab. The proportion of pupils to the total population in the 
Punjab increased, during the same period, from 2 7 to 5 3, but in 
Delhi only from 31 to 5*0. Of the total expenditure on education, 
in 1927, the Govemraept contributed 52*6 per cent, in the Punjab, 
as against 44’5 per cent, in Delhi.* 

21. Educationally, Ajmer-Merwara is connected with the United 
Provinces and may therefore be compiired with them. Of tlie 
total expenditure on education, direction and inspection absorbed 

<• We have (lifevuMed tlio Univereity of Delhi in Chapter VI, para. 10, 
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4 per cent, in the United Preyipoee, btj^ dfely in 

jxjmer-Merwara. As whb|e4ime offic&i tor an area wilB 200 ineti- 
tiitions, there were in 1927 only one ^assistant superin^dent 
Qt education and one eub-deputy inspector of schools ; th^are ii no 
woman inspector o| ^y. kipd and gthe percentage of girls under 
instruction is only 0'76. In the United Provinces, the percentage 
is, however, even lower (0 55). In the United Provinces, in 1927, 
the ratio of male pupils to the population was 4*88 per cent., 
in Ajmer- Merwara only 3*92 per cent. Nor,, if we compare* the 
growth between 1922 and 1927, i^^tha position any better. 

We give below tlie percentages of increase in the number of 
primary and of secondary schools and of their enrolment between 
the years 1922 and 1927. 


Ajmer-M^rwari. 
XJpitod Provinces 


Ajineib.Merwara . . 

United Provinces 

The pro'^cial coiitnbutioii to the total expenditure on secondary 
education m the United Provinces in 1927 was 51‘3 per cent., in 
Ajiner-Merwara 43-4 per cent. The total amount spent on educa* 
tiori from Goveniiiieni revenues m Ajmer-Merwara between 1922 
and 1927 actually declined from Ks. 3’95 lakhs to Bs. 2*85 lakhs. 
At almost every point, Ajmer-Merwara has advanced more jSJowly 
than the United Province.^. • 

22. A five year programme of expansion was formulated by 
the Government of India in 1927. The new programme will no 
doubt do much to increase facilities for education, but it is unfortun- 
ate that the programme should in part aim only at restoring by 1932 
the provision which actually existed ten years previously. In view 
of tile backwardness of most of the directly administered areas a more 
liberal policy might have been adopted. There are, however, indica- 
tions thait the Legislative Assembly is becoming more alive to the 
needs of the areaa directly administered by the Government of India. 
The introduction of compulsion in a number of wards of Delhi city 
and the appointment of a committee to enquire into the state of 
mass education jn all these areas are welcome signs of new activity. 
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^ 'ttontrol and Oe^oldtjon : Piofinoial Govenunents. 

. L — Prcmincial Headquaften, 

1. We" have shown in the" prececlmg ijbapter how the main res- 
ponsibilities fcHT ^ucfition have been tranaierred since the Beforms 
to the provincial Gtovernments. In the present chapter, we 

in outline the organisation available to a provincial Govej^^urant 
*for the construction and the exposition of an educational polid|>‘, 
and the agencies for its execution ; and we also discuss certain 
important points relating to the actual working of this organisa- 
tion and its agencies. 

2. Ministers. — ^l^'he Minister for Education in each province 

is now responsible for controlling educational policy and Erecting 
its i^ecution. , 

W0 desire at this stage to make it clear that our criticisms of 
the educational system, as it is, should not he interpreted as a 
condemnation of the work of Ministers or as implying that they 
personally are largely to blame for the defects. So far as we have 
beeUt they liave shown themselves zealous for the 

, advancement pf education — particularly of primary and rural educa- 
tion — and some of them have shown marked ability in dealing with 
the practical problems before them. They have inljerited many 
defects in the present system as a legacy irom pre-reform days. 
Though it was no doubt the business of provincial Governments 
to remedy t^eee defects, circumstances in most provinces 
have not been favourable for a bold policy of reform. The political 
situation has been disturbed, and the tenure of office by Ministers 
, has been comparatively short and often uncertain. In the eight 
» yeafs since the introduction of the Eeforms, the United Provinces 
nave had six Ministers for .Education, Bombay has had four, 
Madras, the Punjab, Bihar and Assam have each had three. In 
Bengal and the Central Provinces, where the political unrest has 
" be^n most serious, there have been long periods during which there 
*"hkve been no Ministers for Education and the ministerial responsi- 
bilities for this subject had to be placed bn other shoulders. The 
aggregate of these periods was three and a half years in Bengal 
and two in the Central Provinces ; and during the remainder of 
the period under survey Bengal had three Ministers for Education 
and the Central Provinces two. 

in many provinces, the position has been so unstable that 
Ministers have been liable fo an adverse vote at any moment. In 
a parliamentary system of government, Ministers must necessarily 
depend on the support of a majority of the Legislative Council, 
but it is unfortunate for the cause of education, with which we are 
i^ione concerned, when political circumstances make that majority 

r 2A2 ) 
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oncert^. dne witness had been #1 Eduoirtion Jty|ri»r told , 
us that, although he was bjr no^eaiie satistfed with the educational 
policy of his predecessors# he todk no stepgi to modify it beC&tM 
he knew not the hour of his downfall. 

3. Again, the Ministers began theiif^work in a time of flnancfal 
stringency arising out pi post-waf condi^tfeHis. Morteover, they 
have bad to contend with ocher difficulties. In consequence of the 
expansion of the powers of local bodies and qf the devolution on 

of them of the larger measure of responsibility in respect of 
Vernacular education which accompanied*the Reforms, that branch 
of ediication has been taken to a great extent out of the control of 
Ministers and of the provincial legislatures. This maJter we shall 
discuss later. 

4. The functions of the Minister, of the Secretary to Gk>vem* 

ment for Education , and of the Director of Publiic Instruction are 
so closely inter-related that it is impossible to discuss completely 
#ie functions Of ifftiy onte without considering the functions t)f all 
three. x , 1 * 

5. Secretary.^tn mosit of the provinces the official who ‘passes 
orders’ on behalf of Government in respect of educafiqp ifrj(;he Sec- 
retary for Education aftd ik, as a nile, a member /of fhdlan 
Civil Service. In the Central Provinces, the Direotor^f Public 
Instruction is also Secretary to Government. In Punjab, he 
is Under Secretary, but as there is no Secretary he d&als direct with 
the Minister and passes the orders of Government. Tii the Utiifdd 
Provinces, he is a Deputy Secretary, but there Is dlso an Education 
Secretary. 

In provinces where the post of Secretary is separate from 
that of Director of Public Instruction the Secretary acts for nijpat," 
though not all, purposes as the superior officer of jfche Director,^ 
The letters and unofficial references of the Director pass through 
the Secretary’s hands and are noted on bv hiih before they rq^h"’ 
the Minister. Routine cfkses kre disposed of by the Secretary 
and all orders of Government are issued in his name. In one 
province, at least, the matters relating to university edtliftfe^H 
are dealt with by the Secretary and not bv the Director. 
main function of the Secretary is to examine and criticise the 
proposals of the Director from the point of view of broad policy 
and in the light of the financial position of Government. In 
most provinces Education forms only a portion of the Secretary's 
work '* 

ft. Director of Public Instruction. — The permanent administri*; 
five bend of the Education Department is the Director of Public 
Instruction. He is the expert adviser to the Minister in matters 
of policy and in many provinces he takes his place beside him in 
the Legislative Council. He is responsible for tSe admintt- 
tratiop of education in a province of which Ihe population may, 
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be fSeVeti to forty-six niii|[ion8 of He libs 

to debl iwth a Ibrge n&tnber df ^fistriifcts, with a niimbbt iif 
slid with thoUfeatMs Of Schools^* sbmo uhder pohlic and 
others undter private managemOifit ; hi mifet keep in totich with the 
dif^Orent pikirts of the province by freijiient touring. He has delicate 
negotiations with a largb^ nurnbei^f locsal bodies entrusted with duti<^ 
in regard to primary education. Hn has to organise the arrangements 
for the training of itn army of tfeadhers, primary and secondary. He 
is Responsible for girls* education as well as for that of boyS. Ho ^ 
has to bcmsider many difffcult disciplinary cases. is bn ' 
officit) member of the governing authorities of the local uhiverkity 
or universities. He has often to' advise Government departments 
other than his own in regard to the appointment of suitable appli- 
cants for the posts , under their control and in regard to educational 
questions which alfecA them. 

7. At present, the Director of Public Instruction is in^ 
variably chosen from the Indian Educatidhal SferVtce. One of^ 
the chief characteristics of this service is that it has always 
been a dual service, of which one side ^perforfeis administrative 
or inspecting functions and the other j>erfOrms teaching functions 
in Government schools and colleges. As a rule, rnembers of 

" thn Scfrviibe KSve been recruited by the 8eci*etaty of State to posts 
on tb^J teaching"*Bide. For the work of inspection it is generally 
recognised that previous teaching experience, especially in 
fafHtutions for training teachers, is very desirable : and since 
in a country like Ihdia an inspector must he laigel^' concerned with 
matters of administration and organisation as well as with teach- 
ing, service as an inspector may in turn he regarded as a 
^good preparation for administrative work. A number of teacher s , 
hav^' been transferred from time to time to the inspecting side. 

, t. 

JPto general administrative posts at headquarters, even that 
of' t}ie< Mrectof of Huhlic Insiruction, have often however bisen 
fh the past by teachelrs whose previous experience of ad- 
^ministritive work has necessarily been slight. Seniority on the 
tgachihg side has often been regarded as giving a man a claim tc 
a’^ftlperior post on the administrative side; and it has sometimes 
hajipened that an officer whose experience had been mainly or even 
entfrely in college work, and who was within measurable distance 
of ri^tirement, has bhen appointed Director of Public Tnsri-uctioin. 

8. In England, the recruit to the administrative staff of the 
^ Board of Education is appointed at an early age and works in a 
large group with all the advantages of mutual criticism and per- 
sona^ discussion. By this means he receives that training in 
method and detailed application of policy which ie necessary to 
build up an efficient corpfe of staff officers. The administrative 
sfaW ifl a^BO able tb keep close personal contact with the inspecting 
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8ta. Itt lnaia, the number ojf Benior officers eng^ed iii 
ministrative work at beadqngrters is small and the inspectir^Kstal^is 
scattered; and thus the^ members of botli^stafFs have the 
age of wdjpking in comparative isolation. Formerly^ thet^ w£i.s 
rarely moi^ tmn a single superior officer at headquarters berfdes 
the Director himself and an Assistant or Deputy Director, Hence 
the success of an administrative .officer in the Department has in., 
the past depended much more on his individual aptitude and 
capacity than on any corporate training which ho has received. 

It also been of rare occurr^ncje that the Director* of 
Public Instruction hai had opportunities of studying Indian educa- 
tional problems from an all-India aspect or of comparing the 
methods adopted in different provinces for dealing with similar 
problems. The 0^overnment of India has i^ever possessed an effec- 
tive organisation with adequate capacity to study the , .problems of 
an educational system and to draw into the commofi stock, by the 
ordinary means of conference and discussion, the experience of the 
}»rovincial administrations. Since the creation of the Indian 
Educational Service, oply seven of its members have held educa* 
tional posts under the Government of India, and s^me of these have 
held them only for a short time, 

9. Belatlons ol Secretary and Director. — There were two 
i^asons in former days for the appointment of an Education Secrp- 
tary. The first was the concentration in many provinces'^ of ftll 
executive power in the Lieutenant Governor who, throrfgh pressttre 
of his manifold duties, was unable to maintain personal contact 
with all heads of departments; With the distribution of powers* 
first among Members of Council, and, since the Eeforms, amdbg 
Members and Ministers, this reason has disappeared. 

The second reason was the assumption that the DireOtof^of 
Public Instruction would require reinforcement’ on the adminis- 
trative and political side. As a matter of fact, under^ existing 
conditions, It is only rarely fhat a Secretary is in a position tp giwe 
much administrative guidance. Government does not demand 
from this officer an expert knowledge of education or of educatipnad 
administration as an initial qualification ; and it often gives him 
St) short a tenure of' office that it is impossible for him to acquire 
it. Sir Charles do la Posse told the Islington Commission* that 
during bis seven years of service as Director of Public Instruction 
in the United Provinces there had been six Secretaries 
in charge of Education. This custom of rapid change has not 
been abandoned. During the last eight years there have been nine 
Secretaries for j!ducation in Madras, seven in Bombay, Bengal and 
Bibar, five in .Assam and four in ^he United Provinces. ^ It might 
he urged perhaps that the Director of Piiblic Instruction ^deds 
expeiit assistance on the firiahcial side of administratiori: bpt ^ 
believe tbal the Finance Dep«»rtmenfcR examfee.in greater detail 

t PtibUo Sprvj'oep CoitinjjiiiBion, Minutes of Vol. XX, On. S2. .f 
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than foifoerly ithe^oase, the proposals of the spading depatl^ 
m^ts, and life I^icianoe Committees' of tjhe legislatures also exercise 
importart^fupjjtioris in re^d to this matter. Under the ntnv 
constitution/ me political ‘aspect^ educational policy ufe in no 
danger of being overlooked; tfie Minister and the "iSduc^btion 
Standing Coiimittees of the Legislative Councils aro particularly 
concerned with them. ^ 

V - *1 

IC^ "So far from re-inforcing educational adit 5 ®mstration the 
Education Secretariat, through no fauTt of" its dw&, ii often 
an ehstfe^lfe^to the ready and elfective despatch of hia^iness. 
In giving i*i^dence before the Calcutta University t Commission, 
v/ho wefit into this matter, Mr. G. E. Pawcus, pow Direcitor of 
Public Instmction, Bihar, said that — 

“at the present idoment things were being ddhe twice over. 
After -being carefully considered by the inspectors or 
professors, a case would be discussed at great length 
by the clerks in Ihe Director’s office ; it was then sent 
to the Recretarialt by the Director, and the work of 
noting would be done all over again. The work 
would be halved if the Director became Secretarv ; 
there wou’d be one office instead of two, the Director 
would have a betl^er class of clerks at his disposal and 
he would have all the printed records before him for 
reference.*'* 

A& Ve have seen, there are two pro*vinceB at present in which 
t there is no separate Secretary for Education. There is no evidence 
tha% these provinces have suffered under this system. It is true 
that in Bengal the plan of assigning to the same person the posts 
of Director of Public Tnstmetion and of Deputy Secretary to Gov- 
ernment, was tried for a short time and was abandoned ; but we do 
not thfnk^that this single instance offers any basis for generalisation 
i#*against- the experience obtained elsewhere. 

11. The duties of the Director of Public Instmction are excessive 

and he needs relief, but he is not given that relief by having placed 
over him an Educa^tion Secretar^^ with no expert knowledge of 
educational administration. It may hapnen, and indeed it has hap- 
pened, that an Education Secretary has had educational experience, 
and in those circumstances has been of great use to the Department, 
but the circumstances are exceptional and are not likely often to 
recur. We have therefobe to turn elsewhere in order to see how 
the Director of Public Tnstmetion may be giveq^ the assistance 
which he needs. ^ 

12. Rel&tionsitf Xtnister and DirecjJtor, — sharf bow consider 
tife division of functions between ihe Minister a?nd^ thb*f>irector of 

, Vol. TTlt^ge ' 
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, f^ubfic Instruction. Under present conditions, as we havef ajid, 
the Minister is responsible for the oonsideratiDn, adoption and 
exp<^ition of poli<&, and for this purp<^ should w^oiwy receive 
and Conner the anvice of the Director. ^But the Dipictor of Public 
Instfuction, in addition to his other duties^ is often expected, ae a 
member of the Legislative Council, to be a ready debater, to be 
an exponent pf policy and to furnish detailed information whe^^ 
it is needed in the Council Chamber.* This has laid on him a very * 
heavy additipnaKl bnrdeSi » • 

The director should be responsifcfle for the maint^ai^ee o| dis- 
cipline and efflciedcy among his subordinates, yho shield look tp^ 
iiim, and not tp thp Minister for the judgment of their work. 
It has been represented to us that in some provinces the Minister 
htis exercised pressure on the Director in the matter of appoint- 
mSnts add promotions ‘on political and irrelevant personal grounds. 
In our judgment libeSe matters should be entirely divorced from 
party politics. We sball discuss the matter of appointments at 
a later stage. 

13. Headquarters Staff. — ^In order to carry out effectively his 

important task of advising the Minister on mtftters of policy as 
well as his routine duties, the Director of Public Instruction should 
have readily available at headquarters a staff of experienced 
officers. lie hiinselt should not be overburdened by m^or 
routine cases, and, indeed, piovided that the policy and the lines 
on which it is to be executed are clearly defined, much of the 
work now done by the Pirector could, if he had a proper staff, 
safely be delegated to his colleagues in the head office or, in sotne 
eases, more suitably to divisional inspectors of schools and hQ^ds 
of institutions. So long as adni’nistrative authority and responsi- 
bility are clearly fixed on the head of the Department, the delega- 
noTi of powers should be ('on«»iderable. * 

14. For the framing of plans, the Director needs expert rfdvice. 
In matters of finance, such expert assistance is essential. Tn the 
United Provinces, the Director has at his disposal a weU- 
trained and experienced assistant who is expected not only to 
guarantee that all payments arc in order, but also to keep the 
Director acquainted at all times with his financial position. 
There is sometimes an exfiert officer at headquarters whose 
main business it is generally to supervise the developme^ of verna- 
cular education, to be the liaison officer between the U^ctor on 
the one hand and the local officials and bodies 

and to give reliable and up-to-date information to the Director 
as to the principal features of the system of vernacular education, 
the siicceBs o«,£iln» of the attompte which 
improve it. anA thi tendepciee in the actual wwk of the schools 
\»hich reiAife ijt^uragement or correction There is also, to 

•taonepiwv(Me*l»Dif«»oraota^Ctov*IWn«atWl^ , 
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9ome provinces, m expert officer whose task it is gene^alljr to 
supervise ! 0 !hd to inspect training institutions, to encourage h6w 
methods, to tegulate the manner of recruitment to those institu- 
tions, and jlo keep the i)irector iniormed ar to the needs^ of the 
schools so that the supply and demand for teachergn* shall be 
equated as far as possible. In the chapter dealing with the educa- 
^ tion of girls, we have pointed out how disappointing is the present 
position and how greatly girls' education stands in need of en- 
coftragoment, expert guidance and tactful control. It is essential 
that tKere should be at provincial head4Juairters a \«^oman officer 
of high" liQsifion, with experience aifd autliority, yet only in three 
provinces is iher^ a Deputy Directress for women education. Tlie 
Director himself has only rare opportunities of visiting girls* 
schools and many of those he is not permitted to visit. The most 
important duty of th4 woman officer at headquarters should to 
maintain a continuous survey of the position of girls* education 
and to prepare plans for its development. 

15. We are of opinion that the headquarters staffs are lament- 
ably inadequate, and that the preparation of schemes of policy for 
consideration by the Minister has been seriously hampered by this 
inadequacy. Neglect to provide a proper staff leads not to economy 
but to extravagance. We give below a statement showing the 
number of officers who hold .superior posts in the headquaHers offices 
in eacf. province and are available to assist the Director : — 






Headquarter*! officers. 



Province. 



Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Madras 

m 



2 

1 

3 

Boicfbay 

• • 

. 


2 

. . 

2 

Bengal 

. 


. 1 

3 


3 

Dnit^ Provinces 

. 

. 


3 


1 3 

Punjab 

. 



4 

i 

5 

Burma 

Bibar and Orissa 

« • • 



1 


1 




1 

i 

2 

Central Provinces 


. 

. 1 

1 


J 

Assam . 

. 

• 

1 

• 1 

I. 

1 


1 



Total 

1 

• 1 

18 

3 

21 


In four provinces there is also a Personal Assistant and in two provinces a 
Registrar of Departmental examinations. The 27 gassetted ofUcers of the Indian 
H^uoationstl BetrWoe and Provincial Educational Service, serving in the Headquar- 
ters offices, correspond, generally speaking, to the olose of First Division Civil 
Servants in England, on whom the Head of the DeparttOQnt is able to devolve 
more or less responsible administratis work. In the of Education these 

ofltors now numbfr 65. ^ 

In Bingland and Wales, there are some 34,000 el|rmenta^« and secondary 
schools, with six milHon pupils. In India, there are opoe ISOOiWO primacy a^ 
seeondocy^lljiOoW with^atmat ten miU^ 
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16. It is true that tor* expert advice, especially in regal'd 
to secondary sclioois, the Director can^and often does make use 
of the staffs of training colleges. There is a danger, however, that 
this practice may place too heavy a burden on the training colleges 
and divert the staff from their proper work. 

17. With a proper organisation and an adequate staff at head- 
quarters the Director should be brought into touch with the work- 
ing of the whole provincial system. This is necessary, among 
other things, in order to adjust policy to local conditions and require- 
ments. But for the carrying out of even the best educational 
policy, something more than executive orders is required. Educa- 
tion is a difficult and complex subject and a policy is likely to 
fail unless it is accompanied by proper explanatiions. It is for the 
JJlirector, by means of circulars, and by personal discussions and 
conferences with many of those concerned, to explain the spirit 
in which each new advance in policy is conceived and the way in 
which it should be carried out. 

18. Branches of Education not under the control of the Educi^ 
tion Department, — We are informed that in Madras, in the 
spliere of primary education alone, “in addition to the schools 
under the Director of Public Instruction there are schools 
under tlie Ijabour Department, the Jail Department, the 
Fisheries Department, the Police Department, the Salt De- 
partment, the Forest Department and under the Kegistrar 
General of Panchayats.”* The schools under the Labour 
Department number over 1,000, and the schools under the Eegis- 
trar-General of Panchayats 1,300. In all provinces, except 
Bombay, industrial and technical education are controlled by the 
Industries Department and not by the Education Department. In 
Bombay, the control is divided between the Director of Public 
Instruction and a Committee of Direction for Technical Education. 
There are in most provinces many schools giving manual or tech- 
nical instruction of some kind which are aided or managed by the 
Education Departments and which scarcely differ in character 
from tlie lower technical or indnsfrial schools aided or main- 
tained by the Industries Departments. 

It is possible that ’this division of control may be necessary in 
some cases, but we are convinced that, generally speaking, it acts 
as a considerable handicap in the framing of a properly balanced 
policy. We think that a greater degree of co-ordination is essential, 
particularly with regard !to industrial and technical education, and 
to this end a special survey of the position in each province appears 
necessary. ^ • 

19. From the Annual and Quinquennial Reviews and of 
the special Memoranda submitted to us by provincial Qov- 
eirments. and from the evidence we have received during out tour 

* Madras Q. B.f page 77. 
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it is cleadp ths|t xuauy of the Pepartiaeate are fuUy aware 
pf 4^fect8 of the present system. They have shown 
t^pth can 49 ^ur in ackliowle^ging them and a desire to 
rem^y them. I^evertheleas, it is true that there has been in most 
provinces an absence of policy adequate to cope with the 
wastage in primary education, the want of co-ordination between 
primary and higher primary or middle education, the backwardness 
of women’s education, the persistence of dead uniformity in secon- 
dary education, and the inadequate supply of trained teachers, both 
foi* primary and secondary schools. Moreover, the effect of 
momentous changes has not always been adequately realised, nor 
has the neces^ry consequential action been taken. In many 
provinces Local Self-Government Acts have been passed in recent 
years with the objecti of transferring increased control over ver- 
nacular education to the local bodies. It might have been expected 
that great care would be taken to explain the effects and the nature 
of the changes to those concerned and that guidance and help would 
have been abundantly given to the largely inexperienced local bodies 
in the performance of their new duties, but# such has rarely been the 
case. In one pravince where the transition was abnormally sudden, 
.not only was no guidance or explanation given but educational 
officers were definitely instructed to abstain from any interference 
in matters handed over to local bodies. It might well be tliat 
tactless or ill-timed intervention would have been resented, hut we 
cannot, believe that friendly guidance and co-operation would have 
been regarded as a matter for complaint. 

20. It is quite true, as we have pointed out, that Ministers in 
some provinces have not had the security of tenure necessary to 
obtain support for large measures of reform ; that Directors 
of Public Instruction have been overloaded with petty details from 
which they should have been relieved and that their headquarters 
staffs have been inadequate. Making all allowances for these 
circunjiSitances, we cannot resist the concUision that the present 
waste of money aod effort in mase^ education is attributable in most 
provinces to the fact that no well-defined policy for its extension 
has been inherited from the old regime, or constructed under the 
new one. Without a real effort to eliminate waste and ineffective- 
ness by means of a courageous and well-directed policy, there can 
be little hope of improvement in the future. There is a common 
impression that success in extending education is merely a question 
of money. It is not* so; money is no doubt necessary, but the 
expenditure of money, without the resolute, consktent, and con- 
tinuous execution of policy will do little or nothing. 

T7. — Th% Impectorate, 

SI. In each province, the inspecting agency consists of men and 
ysrpmep.. The imppe^torate generally forms a hierarchy with 
divisional inspectors assisted by deputy or assistant inspectors, in 
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each division : and with deputy or district inspectors « assisted by 
a number of assistant district inspectors or sub-injectors in each 
district. 

We novir give a brief description of the system in each rao- 
Vince : — ^ r 

In Madras f thert are no divisional inspectors but there is a 
district educational oflBcer for each of the 26 districts 
(excluding the Nilgiris) and these arb assisted by^386 
deputy inspectors, junior deputy inspectors and super- 
visors, For womens* education, there are five ins- 
pectresses with 27 assistant and sub-assistant ins- 
' pectresses under them. 

In Bombay y the Government subordinate inspecting staff has 
been largely replaced by the supervisors and superin- 
tendents of education under the school boards of 
bodies. There are, however, for each of the five divi- 
sions educational inspectors and laasistant deputy 
educational inspectors; in districts where the local 
board has ‘not yet taken over the control of primary 
education, there are still deputy eddcational inspect- 
ors. The period is one of transition. The women’s 
inspecting agency consists of four insjiectresses. 

In Bengal, each of the five divisions has a divisional inspect- 
or. The divisional inspectors are assisted by nine 
second inspectors and five assistant inspectors for 
Muhammadan education. There is a district in- 
spector for each of the 28 districts. The district in- 
spectors are assisted by 61 sub-divisional inspectors. 
243 sub-inspectors and 19 assistant sub-inspectors. 
There are tw o inspectresses — one for East and one 
for West Bengal, — ^and 12 assistanf inspectresses 
unddr them. 

Tn the United Provinces, there are 14 inspectors and ten 
assistant inspectors with 57 deputy inspectors and 196 
sub-deputy inspectors under them. There is a chief 
inspectress and nine circle inspectresses. 

Tn the Punjab, there is a divisional inspector for each of the 
five divisions, and a district inspector for each of tKe 
29 districts. There are also five deputy inspectors 
and 149 assistant district inspectors. The women’s 
inspecting agency consists of four inspectresses witK 
ten assistant inspectresses under them. 

Tn Bvrma, there are nine inf|pecturs assisted by seven assia 
tant inspectors, 79 deputy inspectors and 64 sub-in- 
spectors. There is one inspectress for women's 
education, helped by three deputy inspectresses,’ 
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In Bihar ^ there are six divisional inspectors of schools with 
20 district inspecitors, 39 deputy inspectors and 249 
8ub-insf>ectprs under them. There are no inspect- 
resses but there are nine assistant insjjeotresses. 

In the Central Provinces, there are four circle in8^)ectors with 
eight assistant inspectors and 74 deputy inspectors 
under them. For girls’ schools there are two in- 
spectresses assisted by four assistant inspectresses. 

In Assam, there are two inspectors of schools with three 
assistant insjijectbrs, 21 deputy inspectors and 42 sub- 
inspectors under them. There is also an assistant 
inspectress. 

In addition to the inspecting staff described above there are, in 
several provinces, vt^ious inspecting posts for special purposes. 
These include inspectors of European schools, inspectors of verna- 
cular education, inspectors of training schools, inspectors for 
Muhammadan educatbn, inspectors of Sanskrit schools, medical 
inspectors and supervisors of manual training, domestic s(*Jence, 

music, etc. * 

« 

22. During the course of our Be view, vve have referred many 
times to the absence of an adequate number of well-qualified and 
experienced inspectors and inspeccresses, and to the waste and in- 
effectiveness in the system of education which we believe to be due 
in large part to that inadequacy.* 

Our opinions in regard to the inadequacy of the inspectorate are 
based not only on the evidence we have taken, but also on the 
provincial Beviews and Memoranda. 

In Bengal, ii would seem that the Legislative Council and the 
Government have not always appreciated the fact that an adequate 
inspectorate is necessary for the economical working of the educa- 
tional system. Between 1922 and 1926, Government abolished 
35 subordinate inspecting posts; and the following quotation from 
the Quinquennial Beview indicates the attitude of the Council : — 

“A very serious situation was created in 1924, when the 
Council reduced the amount provided in the budget for 
1924-25 under the head ‘ Salaries of Inspecting 
Officers ’ by Bs. 6,35,400. The Bengal Retrenchment 

♦ We repeat here the figures for the average number of primary schools super* 
vind by each iospeotor in the subordinate agency in the various provinces. 


MiMlras . . * . . . . 242 

Bengal .. .. .. .. .. ..172 

United Provineea . . . . . . . . . . 96 

Punjab . . ... . . . . . . iO 

Burma . . . . ' . . . . . . . . 29 

Bihar and Orissa . . . . . . . , io6 

Central Provinces . . , . , . . . 57 

488am . . f . . t • . . , |04 ‘ 
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Coirirnittee had recommended practically the same 
reduction, and •Government felt fchat it nhould be 
acxjepted if the Council persisted ; notices of discharge 
were accordingly issued on all inspecting oflBcers whose 
pay was voted. This action jiaturally created a sense 
of insecurity in all Transferred Departments. In 
August, 1924, however, since the staff affected were 
essential to the working of the Departments, a supple- 
mentary demand was put forward and the amount Was 
then voted. The action of the Council led, however, 
to a careful consideration of the possibility of economy 
in * the Inspectin g Department . ’ * * 

The following remarks in the Quinquennial Review are of in- 
terest — 

“It is clear that there must be more sub-inspectors. The 
complaint is sometimes made that inspecting officers 
merely investigate statistics and do not criticise or help 
in the teaching work which, after all, is the real part 
of a school. Tn so far as this is true, it is partly to be 
explained the pressure of duties, but partly also, no 
doubt, by the lack of proper training and qualification. 
It is by no means easy to get the right type of man 
for an insf)ecting appointment.’’* 

The following extract from the Government Memorandum is also 
relevant : — 

“The increase in the number of primary schools in recent 
years has demanded an increase in the number of sub- 
inspectors. Tt was unfortunately impossible to find 
tile funds to finance this large increase. A new class 
was therefore called into existence, and they were 
termed “assistant sub-inspectors.” Tfiese officers are 
on low pay, but are in many cases of similar qualifica- 
tion w^ith the sub-inspectors. They sometimes have 
separate areas and sometimes are under the general 
control of a sub-inspector. The only reason for their 
existence is economy. The average number of schools 
per sub-inspector (including assistant-sub-inspectars) 
is 172. 

In the United Provinces, there has been no increase in the in- 
spectorate during the last quinquennium and, acc>ording to the 
Quinquennial Review : — , 

“Tt is not possible, without serious detriment to the cause of 
advancing education to continue the work of inspex^tion 
and administration wifti the present depleted num- 
bers The deputy inspector... [has to serve] two 

* Bengal 0, R., pages 13 and 19. 

T Memorandum, page 8. 
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masterB;*.. frequently he ib but ill^pro^ded with 
clerical assistance; and, .with a Board which assutneB 
executive functions, his position often becomes one 
of difficult^ and discomfort/’* 

In his Keport on Primary Education ift the United Provinces, 
Mr. H. R. Harrop writes 

“The deputy inspector is on the average responsible under 
the chairman of the board for the work of four sub- 
deputy inspectors, eleven middle vernacular schools, 
three hundred and seventy primary and preparatory 
schools, over six hundred teachers, the district educa- 
tional office and an expenditure of two lakhs of rupees 
per annum. He will be responsible, under the chair- 
man, for the successful working of the United Pro- 
vinces District Boards Primary Education Act (the 
Compulsory Education Act) of 1926. I have no wish 
to depreciate the existinpf staff, but they are not as a 
whole of thait quality that their responsibilities de- 
mand. Twenty-three of the forty-eight have been 
through no course of training in pedagogy, and twenty- 
six liave not graduated at any University. They are 
men for ihe most part of long experience promoted 
from among the .sub-deputy inspectors. Educated 
men of ideas, of a high standing and charac*-ter, familiar 
with rural problems, learned and skilled in the art and 
science of pedagogy are necessary to do adequately the 
work demanded of a deputy inspector. Expenditure 
to secure men of the type nec^.ssary vill be an 
economy; they will save, by efficient direction of 
Expenditure.. .as much as their services will cost. 
TJhese provinces are not spending enough on the direc- 
tion and control of education .“t 
In Bihar, the number of deputy inspectors has been increased by 
twenty-seven, but the number of sub-inspectors has been reduced by 
the same amount. This substitution of a higher type of inspector 
'has certainly given ('district inspectors) much relief” t but the 
inspectorate has increased only from 344 to 354 in number during 
the last quinquennium. In the opinion of the Director of Public 
Instruction, in spite of delegations, the work of inspectors contin- 
ues to grow heavier; and the reduction made in the number of 
clerks has gone too far. Nearly every report complains that the 
number of sub-inspectors is too small. J 

In Burma, the Quinquennial Review states that — 

“With this exceptiion J’some improvement in the cadre of 
mspert-ressesT , nothing has been done to improve the 

• United Provinwjs Q. K., pnpef? 10, 10, 
t Report, page 25. 
t Bihar Q. R.. page is. 
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inspecting staff which baa never been so weak as it is 

to-day This Aecrease of sub-inspectors is due to a 

policy of gradual abolition as ^it is considered that the 
qualifications of such officers are too poor to justify 

continuance The majority [of deputy inspectors, 

i.e., men in charge of a district] have been educated up 
to the old matriculation... of Calcutta University.’** 

In the Central Provinces, the Quinquennial Keview states 
that — ^ 

“Charges of inefficiency are sometimes brought against the 
deputy inspectors who are said to be lacking in 
enthusiasm and administrative ability.... But, as the 
Inspector of Jubbulpore Circle remarks, ‘to criticise 
adversely the deputy inspector is^far from difficult, but 
there is another side to the question.’ The deputy 
ins|)e<*tors are recruited from the ranks of secondary 
school and normal school teachers without any definite 
training in inspecting and administrative work and 
with little knowledge of the... primary schools when 

they are appointed The wonder is not that the 

deputy inspector’s work is so unsatisfactory but that, 
in such adverse circurastances, he does so well.”t 
In Assam, the Quinquennial Keview states that the siq^erior 
inspectorate is inadequate and needs reinforcement and, if possible, 
reorganisation in the interests both of expansion and efficiency of 
education. + 

23. In Madras and the Piinjah, efforts have been made to im- 
prove the quality and the quantity of the inspecting staff. 

In Madras, the following extract from the Quinqifennial Beview 
indicates thalt the Government is alive to the necessity of having an 
inspectorate which will be adequate to cope with the needs of ediica- 
lion. 

“Tt was mentioned in the last report that the whole question 
of the reorganisation of the inspecting agency was 
under coqsideration. The orders of Government on 
the reorganisation were issued in 1922 and in conse- 
quence circle inspectors and assistant inspectors of 
schools were replaced by districl educational officers, 
one for each district except the Tfilgiris which was com- 
bined with Coimbatore. The sub-assistant inspect- 
ors and the supervisors of schools were replaced by a 
new cadre of officers d^s^gneted deputy inspectors of 
schools. The re-organisation brought considerable 

* Bunna Q* B., pa^ 7, 8. 
t Ge&tral Brovinoea Q. B., page 6. 

i Aaaam Q. B., page 10. 
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relief to the officers of tbp inspecting agency and made 
better control and inspection of elementary schools in 
each district ^xjssible. But the large increase in the 
miiriber of elementary schools during the quinquen- 
nium necessitated a further increase in the inspecting 
agency in 1926 when a new cadre of junior deputy 
inspectors with a strength of 71 officers was estab- 
lished.*’* 

I 

The reorganisation referied /to in the Review has also improved 
thfe quality of the inspecting staff since the old supervisors of schools 
were mainly trained inatriculates while the new deputy inspectors 
are generally trained graduates. 

Tn the Punjab, the^Quinquennial Review states that the number 
of assistant district inspectors has been increased from 64 to 149 dur- 
ing the quinquennium, but we were told by many witnesses, official 
and non-official, in T^ahore that tlie inspecting staff is still inade- 
quate. Another improvement recorded in the Quinquennial Review 
is that “a portion of the district office has-been ‘provincialised’ in 
order to ensure Jk. greater continuity in the personnel of the clerical 
staff of the district insi>cctor.” t There is also evidence that the 
quality of the assistant staff is improving : — 

“It is pleasing to note thajfc many of the assistant inspecting 
staff liave proved very successful in spite of the fact 
that they have to pass a large part of the year in 
Itravelling over difficult country and in experiencing 
many discomforts which would be likely to damp the 
enthusiasm of any one born and bred in a city. These 
young men have shown themselves keenly interested 
in^their duties, sympathetic towards the point of view 
of the illiterate villager, and keenly aware of the vast 
possibilities of service to their follows. The vast 
majority of these insf^ecting officers are graduates who 
have had the advantage of a course of training at the 
Central Training College, where the need for social 
servi<*e is rightly emphasised.” I 

24. In Bombay, it appears that the duty of ins|)ection has been 
virtual^ handed over to local bodies and that, to all intents and pur- 
j)Ose8, Government has abrogated it.s j)owers in this matter. The 
Quinquennial Review states that — 

“The introduction of the Primary Education Act lias brought 
about a radical change in the administration of the 
inspecting branch! Appointments to the posts of 
deputy educational inspectors have now ceased except 

• Madras Q. R., page 13. 
t Punjab Q. R., page 25. 
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k fchoBe districts in which the control df pfhnaty edoca- 
lion has not yef been taken over by the local b<:^rd. 
All the administrative work fcrmerty done by the 
deputy educational inspector is now entrusted to the 
senior assistant deputy educational inspector. Most 
of the officers who held the posts of deputy educa- 
tional inspector have been either lent to the local 
authorities as administrative officers or liave been 
othen\U8e provided for or have retired. The Idbal 
authorities are now directly responsible for the inspec- 
tion of their own primary schools. Government, 
however, continue to maintain a small inspecting staff 
of their own, whose duty it is to watch l»he working 
of xlie primary schools.”^ 

Iii ilie P<x)iia district, the 'small staff’ retained by Government 
consisted of a single man of the rank of Jiss staut deputy educa- 
tional inspector, w'ho has under his sole cliarge about nine hundred 
schools. 

• 

25. In the Central Provinces , a similar measure has been 
adopted. In 1922, a resolution to place all Government deputy 
inspectors of schools under the control of district councils was moved 
but withdrawn in the Legielative C40Uncil. As a result of the dis* 
cussion, the experiment of transferring the (control in the manner 
suggested was tried in four districts, and has been thus described 
in the Government Memorandum : — 

‘’The experiment has been reviewed from time to time. 
Wliere the local bodies have shown sympathy and an 
appreciation of the deputed officer's view-point, the 
scheme has worked witliout great difficjilty. In other 
eases tlie experiment has not been successful. Gener- 
ally speaking, the local bodies concerned have not been 
prepared to depute sufficient authority to the deputy 
inspector to enable him to carry out his duties ; and 
his rexKMflamendations have too often been ignored. 
The Jiowers of patronage are jealously guarded by local 
body members. The working of the scheme is again 
being re-examined by the Standing Coiaamittee of the 
Legislative Council. Althoi^h some have desired to 
revert to the old order, leaving the larger local bodies 
to recruit for themselves an » administrative officer, 
others have considered thalt the experiment should be 
extended to the province as a whole and that Govern- 
nient should relin<iuiah th# duty of detailed in^pec- 


s 2 
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26. 1b most provinces the clerical staff of the sabordinate in- 
specting ofSices is altogether inadequate ; and, in consequence« the 
efficiency of the inspector is reduced. A common practice is for a 
small number of cjerks to be made available for tlie inspector from 
the office of (the local body in whose jurisdictioxi he is working. 
This is a most unsatisfactory arrangement. 

27. We have referred in the chapter on Mass Education to the 
large number of untrained teadiers and to ihe low academic qualifi- 
cations of those applying for training. A scrutiny of the qualifica- 
tjens of the inspecting staff who supervise and advise the teachers 
in the provinces reveals the unfortunate fact that many of the 
inspectors, particularly the subordinate inspectors, are also them- 
selves very poorly qualified for the task allotted to them. 

In Madras, 19*of the district educational officers are trained 
graduates and seven are untrained graduates ; of tlie 
deputy inspectors of schools 232 are trained graduates, 
seven are untrained graduates, ten are trained inter- 
mediates, 23 are trained matriculates, one is an un- 
trained lualncuiate and one* is untrained with lower 
qualifications than the matriculation ; of the junior 
deputy inspectors 36 are trained graduates, four are 
untrained graduates, eight axe trained intermediates 
and 59 are trained matriculates. 

In Bengal, none of the five divisional inspectors have any 
training qualifica/tions ; the second inspectors are all 
graduates but three are untrained ; of the five assistant 
inspectors for Muhammadan education, one is a trained 
graduate, one an untrained graduate, one a trained 
intermediate and two untrained intermediates ; of the 
district inspectors, 20 are trained graduates, four un- 
trained graduates, two trained intermediates and two 
untrained intermediates : of ihe subordinate inspecting 
staff, wliile there are 100 trained graduates and 31 
trained intermediates, there are also as many as 61 
untrained graduates and 05 untrained intermediates. 
There are also eight untrained matriculates and eight- 
een untrained sub-inspectors ^th general qualifica- 
tions lower than matriculattion. 

Jn the United Provinces , in the higher inspecting staff there 
a^re seven untrained ^aduates; amongst the deputy 
and sub-depnfty inspectors there are 37 trained 
graduates, 69 untrained graduates, 78 trained inter- 
mediates, 6^ trained matriculates and height trained 
^ sub-deputy inspectors with general quaKAcations lower 

than matriculation. 

In Hie Punjab, the great majority of the superior 
and the subordinate- inspecting staff are trained 
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graduates. Amongst the assistant district inspectos 
107 are trained graduates, two are untrained graduates, 
19 are trained intermediates and seven are trained but 
with qualifications lower thad the intermediate. 

Tn Burma, five of the inspectors of schools are untrained 
graduates ; of the seven assistant inspectors three are 
trained graduates, one is a trained intermediate and 
three are trained matriculates; of the deputy inspect- 
ors, thirteen are trained graduates, ten untrained 
graduates, ten trained intermediates, six untrained 
intermediates, sixteen trained matriculates, fourteen 
untrained matriculates and ten trained but with lower 
qualifications than matri(‘ulation. 

Tn Bihar, t%\\ the divisional inspectors arc trained graduates; 
among the district inspector^ there are three 
untrained graduates, five trained intermediate 
and one an untrained intermediate ; among the deputy 
inspectors there are four trained graduates, four un- 
trained graduates, thirteen trained undergraduates 
and twelve untrained undergraduates ; ;imong the sub- 
inspectors there are 63 trained graduates, 52 untrained 
graduates, 47 trained undergraduates and 32 untrained 
undergraduates. 

Tn the Central Provinces, of the deputy inspectors twelve are 
trained graduates, four untrained graduates, eighteen 
trained intermediates, three untrained intermediates, 
22 trained matriculates and fifteen untrained matricu- 
lates. 

Tn As^am, neither of the inspectors of schools has received 
training; of the assistant inspectors two are trained 
graduates and one is an untrained graduate ; of the 
deputy inspectors seven are trained graduates, three 
untrained graduates, eight trained intermediates, two 
untrained intermediates and one is a trained matri- 
cnlate : of the sub-inspectors fifteen are trained 
graduates, eight untrained graduates, nine trained 
intermediates, seven untrained intermediates and thVee 
.are untrained matriculates * 

28. It is disquieting to find in most provinces large numbers 
of untrained inspectors of all grades. Inspectors who are them- 
selves only intermediates or men with even lojver qualifications and 
v/ho moreover have received no training cannot be expected to help 
in the wwk of improving the schools and the teachers; and yet we 
find that in Bengal as many as 91 inemhers of the subonlinate 

♦ The number of trwnf*d and untrained in«p»'ctors shown against each province 
does not exactly ooirenpond to the number given in para. 21. owing to posts be^g 
anfiUsd, etc. 
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io^^ctiiig 0 iif qtialificatkaift kmer thM ihitt of a trained 
interme&ale; in the United l^ovineee eixty^hree enbordinate ins- 
pectors aite onJy trained inatrienlatee ; in Bihar eighty-four of the 
sub-inspeetore are untrained undergraduates ; and in the Central 
Provinces forty-two of the deputy inspectors have quaiifications 
lower than trained intermediates* On the other hand , in Madras 
and the Punjab the untrained inspeckar is the exception In the 
Punjab, there are only two untrained graduates amongst the assist- 
ant district inspectors and in Madras there are only 13 untrained 
inspectors out of a total ot 386 men in the subordinate inspecting 
agency. 

29. It is important that the divisional inspectors should be 
ill close contact with the systems of vernacular education so that 
they may be in a position to offer advice both to Government 
and to Icical bodies in the making of new plans and programmes 
and in the general supervision of their execution. As we have 
already suggested, the provincial headquarters offices are in- 
adequately staffed for this purpose and, in any case, an educa- 
tional officer of standing and experience* should be interposed 
between headquarters and the local authorities. 

We have made inquiries into this matter and find that in 
most provinces a divisional inspector must necessarily confine his 
attention almost entirely to <the inspection and administration 
of anglo- vernacular education and that he has little or no time 
to consider the problems of primary education. 

In Botyihay, we discussed this question with throe divisional 
ins|Tei*torH and found that they are much overburdened by other 
diities Tn conseqiience, local bodies are unlikely to receive advice 
and guidance from any superior educational officer in the carry- 
ing out of their most difficult duties. 

In Bengal, we were informed in evidence that tlje time of 
divisional inspectors is fully occupied by the requirements of high 
and middle Englifdi schools, especially as they are frequently 
requested by the University to inspect schools with a view to 
their recx)gTDition by the University. * 

In the United Provinces, this important matter was discussed 
in 1913 by the Piggott Committee and Government in its Resolution 
on the Report of the Committee said : — 

“The rapid growth of the school- leaving examination and 
the continued expansion of anglo-vemacular educa- 
tion have adde(J,, and will continue to add, largely 
to the work of the inspector. His time tends in 
oonsequence to be absorbed more and more Com- 
pletely by secondary education, and pari pa9$u hti 
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cx)m}e3aoiti with, and feeponaibility fw, WDiacalar 
education tenda to be steadily reduced. This is riot 
a state of affairs which can he contepoplated with 
equanimity. There ought ultimately to be an extra 
inspector in each of the more important divisions, 
whose appointment will enable much greater atten- 
tion to be devoted to vernacular and especially pri- 
mary education and to the training of teachers for 
it. As the staff of inspectors increases and the quality 
of the district staff improves, the assistant inspectors 
will be absorbed ; the necessity of maintaining this 
grade of officers to relieve the inspector of the work 
of detailed inspection of vernacular schools will 
cease.*** 

• 

Unfortunately, these intentions have not been carried out; 
indeed, the difficulty has been accentuated by a reduction in the 
divisional inspectorate in spite of the fact that the number of 
institutions under their charge has been largely increased in recent 
years. In hjs Report on Primary Education in the United Pro- 
vinces, Mr. Harrop explains the present position *: — 

“The outbreak of the war prevented these orders [the Gov- 
ernment Resolution on the Report of the Piggott 
Committee] being put into force. An additional post 
of inspector of schools, Jhansi r>ivision, was, 
however, created and filled, and a post of additional 
inspector of schools, Kumaun Division, created 
thougli no officer ever worked in the post. The need 
for economy in 1921 onwards resulted in a reconsidera- 
tion of the position. The Inapectoi’ of European 
Schools was relieved of his duties of Inspects of 
Schools. Kumaun Division, which was placed in the 
charge of tlie provincial Rei*vioe assistant inspector. 
The Economy Committee Avhich met in 1923 recom- 
mended, in the circumstances then eiyisting and on 
the assumption that there would he a decline in the 
number and scope of the institutions for which the 
department is directly repponsihle, that a reduction 
in the numl>er of divisional inBf)ectors ws\s possible. 
On this recommendation and as an experimental 
measure, two posts of dhdsional inspectors of schools 
are vacant. TTie Inspector *of Schools. Lucknow 
Diviston, holds charge of the Fyzahad Division as 
well, and the Inspector of Schools, Allahabad Divi- 
sion, holds charge of fbe Jhansi Division.”* 

♦ A Further Report on Primary Rduotilon ii the United Provinces, pages 52 

^nd 28 . 
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In the Punjab/ **considefable relief has lieen afforded by the 
bppointnaent of deputy inspectoTB ih place of the assistant and 
specialist inspector in each division”, and by the creation of the 
post of Inspector of Vernacular Education at headquarters. The 
Quinquennial Beview states that the divisional inspector — 

“concerns himself rather with broad questions of general 
policy such as the expansion and improvement of 
vernacular education, the introduction of compulsion, 
the provision^ of schools for adults and the develop^ 
meat of propaganda work, a more equitable distribu- 
tion of anglo- vernacular schools, the introduction of 
manual training centres and clerical classes and so 
forth. The problem to-day is not the lack, but rather 
the fulness, of the scope that lies before the inq[>eo- 
tors.”* 

In the Central Proptnces, the divisional inspectorate hae been 
much reduced in rec.ent years — 

“Two posts, that of Inspector of Schools, Chattisgarh, and of 
^iditional Inspector of Schools, Berar, have been 
in abeyance since August 1022. In 1923, the post 
of Inspector of European Schools was amalgamated 
with that of the Deputy Director of Public Instmo- 
tion. As a result of the reorgan ’Ration of the adminis- 
trative branch of the department in 1922-23, the 
number of inspectoral circles was reduced to four by 
the transfer of Saugor and Damob from Jubbulpore 
Circle to the Nerbudda Circle and by the addition of 
Drug, Bilaspur and Baipnr to the .Tubbulpore Circle. 
It is by no means certain that this number of circles is 
deficient. It is generally admitted that the work 
in Berar is heavy. The Inspector thinks that ‘clearly 
Berar has already outgrown the limits of an average 
and wieldy circle*. 

30. In Madras, our evidence shows that the absence of Divi- 
sional Inspectors has seriouftlv affected progress. In this con- 
nection, the Beport on the Development of Elementary Ednca* 
tion in Madras states that — 

“At present there is no officer intermediate between the 
a/sting district educational officer on Bs. 250 (for 
example) and the Director of Public Instruction 
with the result that so far from it being possible 
to give greater powers and responsibilities to district 
educational offH’e>rs it frequently happens that a 
district educational officer is not able to handle 

• Vtmjah Q. K,, paBfP 22. 
t Central Provfnoee Q, K., paf^e 5. 
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^tisfactorily exifitiog local difficulties. Moreover 
it must be adrAitted, bowevefr unpalatable the fact 
may be, that in dealing wiih men and matters in 
district life status and salary are as important as 
tact and efficiency. The lowest grade deputy col- 
lector, the fourth grade excise inspector, the most 
junior income-tax offit*er and the . acting district 
miinsif are all paid higher than the acting district 
educational officer,”* 

'J'he same Beport recommended a reorganisation of the inspect- 
ing agency so as to include “the appointment of an Inspector of 
Elementary Education with his headquarters in the office of the 
Director of X^ublic Instruction and the appointment of three divi- 
sional inspectors of schools, each with juristdictiou over S or 9 
districts.”* Although an educational officer has been appointed 
for each district, mainly in order to supervise and develop primary 
education, we Lave been informed that in practice the district 
educational officers exercise very little direct supervision over the 
primary schools and that they have been prevented by the travelling 
allowance regulations from visiting primary schools except those 
which lie on their route to secondary schools. 

31. There is also evidence that the work of divisional inspectors 
is gravely handicapped by frequent transfers This has been 
particularly the case in Bengal where we heard in evidence that 
it is of rare occurrence for a divisional ins|)ector to remain in the 
same division for any length of time. 

The Central Frovijices are in a similar position. In his Quin- 
quennial lieview, the Director of Public Instruction writes that 
in certain circles, frequent changes have been made during tbe 
quinquennium in the personnel of the inspecting stsSff.f He then 
stales that, though two of the circles have been more fortunate in 
this respect, m the Nerbudda Circle the inspectors “have changed 
more rapidly than the years”! and in the Jubbulpore Circle “there 
have been in all ten changes in the inspectorate during the five 
years. Seven different inspectors held charge of the Circle, of 
whom only one remained in charge for a complete year,“t The 
Director goes on to say that “the administrative branch of the 
service has been considerably weakened by the absence of direct 
recTuitrnent to Ithe Indian Educational Service ; and the problem 
of providing an adequate inspecting agency is one which requires 
the ^serious and careful consideration of Gk>vemment,”t 

32. We have discussed in Chapter VII the deplorable inade- 
quacy of the womeh’s inspecting agency in most provinces and 

* Report on the Developmcni of Eleoimtary^Bdecaiionin Madrai, ]^e 1$, 
f Central Province* Q. R., page 6. 
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haye emi^hasiBed the woi tot eQoouragement by women offioerB 
if girls’ education is to develop successfully. 

• 

In Bombay, t^ere is no subcMrdinate women’s inspecting 
agency and the four inspectresses of schools are 
naainly concerned with secondary schools. The great 
majority of primary schools for girls have in conse- 
quence to be inspected by men. 

In the United Provinces, the Quinquennial Review states 
that "'the extension of female education has greatly 
increased of&ce work and this side of h^ duties has 
necessarily taken up a large part of the time of the 
Chief Inspectress involving a restriction in her touring 
activities and in actual inspection of institutions. 
The need for assistance is clearly indicated.*** I%ere 
is only one woman o€^r in tlie subordinate ini^ct- 
ing agency and in this connexion the same Review 
states that few municipal and district boards have 
their own supervisors cht inspecttesses but because of the 
nature of the work and the conditions under which it 
must be carried out it is exceedingly difficult to find 
persons suitable few* * the posts of district inspectress.*’* 

iti Btttnia, in spite of the recetit re-organisation of the 
women’s educational service there are only four 
women inspectors. The Quinquennial Review states 
that “the pity of it is tliat the stafl' is so short handed 
and that there are only three deputy inspectresses, 
one for Rangoon, Pegu and Irrawady (who obviously 
cannot get through her work and has had to ignore 
the Trrawaily C’ircle), one for Moulmein and one for 
Mandalay. Now that there is a real desire for girls* 
education being man Tested all over the province (a 
desire which is apparent even in the monastic schools), 
ttie time has come when this cadre might be usefully 
expanded.”+ 

In the Central Provinces, the inadeqQilacv of the ins})ecting 
agency is spec ally commented on by the IMrector of 
Public Instruction in the Quinquennial Review. He 
vmtes that “the Wfjric of the inspet^tresses is parti- 
cularly aiduous and difficult. Owing to the fact that 
the p(yis,i of an assistant inspectress in Beriir has been 
vacant ^nce 192B, the inspection work of lesarved 
schools in ^rar^had to be given to deputy inspectors 

* Paitad paginoai Q. ps«si 12 and IS. 

' ♦ f Bunns Q- psge SS. 
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of Bchools. This is repoirted to be neither satisfac- 
tory nor efficient. The inspectress cannot put 
in more than one annual insjiection and ‘occasionally 
one comes ujxyn a school keen to go ahead, HAfafring 
help and direction but because supervision is lacking, 
being forced into a position of nonentity.... The 
deputy inspectors do what they can, but the weight 
of their work must be given to the boys’ schools. 
The schools themselves feel that the inspection of the 
deputy inspectors of schools does not bear the same 
responsibility as the visit of an inspectress.’ Certain 
schools, 31 Government and 6 aided, could not be 
visited at all by the assistant inspectress of schools. 
The necessity for filling the vacant poet of assistant 
inspectress in this circle iS a matter which 
needs considering as a necessarv slep not only to- 
wards the improvement and extension of female educa- 
tion hnt nlso for the maintenance of existing 

standards.”* 

% 

In Asmm, there is only one woman inspecting officer for 
the wljole province. Prior to 1924, there was an 
insjiectress of schools but the post has been held 
in abeyance us a measure of econom}" and the work 
of control and administration of girls’ schools has been 
transferred to the inspectors of schools. Comment- 
ing on this retrenchment the Director of Public 
Instruction writes “these are not satisfactory arrange- 
ments. But the times are bud and they may serve 
so long as the general public remains uninterested in 
girls’ education and there is no money for advance.”! 
The annual Beport on Education in Assam for 1924-25 
also states that “the standard of work in the girls* 
schools must deteriorate and is reported to have 
already done so. Male inspecting officers cannot be 
expected to inspect girls’ .schools efficiently. The 
post of inspectress cannot be restored too soon.”! 

33. It will be of interest to compare the provision made for 
inspection in India with that in England. The urea of England 
and Wales is about 53,000 square miles, the population is 36 
millions, and there are some 84,000 elenjentary and secondary^ 
schools with about six million pupils. The area of British India 
is about 1,100,000 square miles, the population is 247 millions, 
there ate some 200,000 primary an^ secendary schools with abouf 
ten million pupils. 


*Oiitra] ProvliieeB 0. R., pa^e 9S, 
tAsBam Q. B., page 80, 
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II idbonld also be borne in mind that, in England and Wales, 
thf loioal authorities osualiy employ large and oompeteiit staffs 
itsMeve the Gkivermnent staff ol the Board of Education of 
a gieat daal of adminimative work. In India, the staffs of local 
hedies aie usually , very scanty, and a great deal the work of 
atoinistiaatioo and aeeonnting of these bodies has to be done by 
thlf staffs ol provincial Education Departments. 

” It has been calculated that, in England and Wales, the higher 
i^^peeting staff amounts t& 041 (172 men and 69 women), while 
in the whole of India the number of inspectors who belong either 
to the Indian Educat onal Service or to a provincial service is only 
9^ (925 men and 57 women) 

• 

34u Di^bts have been expressed from time to time in the Legis- 
h^ive Oowoils of the provincee. and elsewhere as to the necessity 
for a Urge and welUqualified inspecting agency. Criticisms have 
constantly been made against what has bem assumed to be 
a high expenditure of public funds on direction and inspection. 
We cannot too strongly emphasise the fact that so long as the 
provincial (Governments are responsible for educational policy 
^nd contribute so largely to the financing of mass education, an 
adequate inspecting staff is not only essentia! but actually econo- 
mical. In Chapter ?fTV, paras. 12 and 16 we have shown that the 
present expenditure on direction and inspection is comparatively 
small in all provinces. 

It will, we think, be geueraUy admitted that if the system 
pf public education in Tnd'a is to be made efficient the inspecting 
aialta. ip the provinces must lie both enlaiiged and improved. We 
ha>^ referred to the cxmtrary opinion that in.spection is an un- 
necessary luxury. We regard it- aa no more unneGessary than the 
regular inspectipn of a railroad^ without which the inevitable 
fiiws constantly occuTfring in the permanent way would lead to 
afjcidents and loss of life. Ever>^one acx^uainted with the educa- 
tional system in India is aware of the flawa in schools which arc 
wirely inspected. In some cases they become periodically 
evjwiescent and in others, so we have been told, tltey cease ^ 
eaisk except for the purpose receiving a grant payable to a 
teacher who gives no instruction-. A>ccidente of^ this kind do not, 
lih» railway aceidente, involve physical mjury or death, but they 
not* onlv wa/ete of^ pnWic money hut, whatMs more 
serfotis, waste of children V Hxfw and* of ' their o|yportnmiiea. It is 
not only for the making of plans and policy for tfte f^nre* hut 
for the efficiency of, the diwly work, in thn schools that a good 
inspectorate is essential. 
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HB. The cfiieif official laitdibarks in the devdopmettt of* te8{)idn- 
dible^ local BeH-gorarnment in India areithc B^hHion by Lord 
liiponNs Bmemment of M^y, ibH2 ; the ftepon of the LeOentmlieii^ 
tion Ooinmission of 1907-00^; the comprefienshre BeBohftion on tliO 
main problems of local self-govemment of April, 1915 ; the annoonce- 
ment in the Hbuse of Commons on 20 August, 1917, of the policy 
of His Majesty's (ioverament, followed by the Viceroy’s declaration 
of 5 September, in the Imperial Legislative (’ooncil ; the Mbntagtt- 
Chelmsford' Beport on Indian Constitutional Eeforms dated 2^ 
April, 1918 ; and the Besohition of the Government of Iddia of 
10 May, 19f8. The attitude of the Government in respect of 
certain matters affecting education had also been declared in a 
cireuiar from the Department of Edhcatiou dared' 19‘ Septem- 
ber, 1916. 

36. AiS loiig agoA us 1882, tlie; Govetmoofent of India adopted ao 
a genoeal oi policy, that ihe object oif local governfrient 

is '' to^traift people in the managemenitof their' own loeai affairs 
and that politicaL edueiu^ion^ of this sort must in «thB' mairr take 
piecedence oL conaiiieratioiiB of departmental^ efficiency; that lecfd- 
bodies should not be subjected to unnecessary contml^ but should^ 
learn by making mistakes and profiting by them This senti- 
ment has been repeated, subsequently on numerous occasions, and 
the Eeforms Keport of 1918 declared that “ there should be as far 
as possible* complete popular control in local bodies and the largest 
possible independence f6r them of outside contiol”* and that '‘the 
accepted policy must be to allow the boards to profit by their own 
mistakes.'** 

Tim aiithom^ oft that Beport regaided^ it as their “ first and< 
immediate^aak'ito make a living reality of local self^-govemment*’*' 
though they reoogniaed that they could not “ breathe the bieatk 
of life into, these institutions; that must come with the awakeniittg 
of the sense of duty andv public spirit whicb< the War has fostenedv 
and. whicli oppor^nity. will. develop-’.* At the same time the 
Report frankly recognised the defects of the existing^ system of* 
primary, education wliich was already practically in the hands of 
local bodfes and the depend^ce of a general extension of the electo- 
rate upon an extension of literacy,** 

374 Itt < these* genfffat pronouncements no trttfetnpt' was made to 
defme *' looal affaire’* and' th^ dktlnetien wBich:has l>een drawn 
in fikiifiaiidi between' services which' are predominantly "national” 
and whiehriare^ predewiinantlyt’ "loeat” in character, and 

consequently are more or leas suitable subjects for a large, measure 
of central or local control, received' little or no ref^ognition. Nor 

^Montagu- Chelmsford Report, perae. 127, 166, 188, IdS end 263, 
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did the idea find expression which underlies the English classification 
of education as a “semi-nationar* service, in which active partner- 
ship between central and* local authority must leave no doubt as to 
the duty of the (jentral authority to protect the natiorijil interest. 
It was assumed apparently that, though education and parti- 
cularly primary education was of fundamental importance as a 
** nation-building service ’* and was, through the creation of 
literacy, the chief agency for creating that intelligent electorate on 
which political progress must depend, nevertheless the service of 
education was just as suitable as other services for extensive devolu- 
tion on which local authorities could practice their ’prentice hands 
and learn by making their own mistakes. This assumption pre- 
sumably rested on the view that the national gain by way of greater 
interest and sense of responsibility from letting local authorities 
manage educalbion, even if at first they did it badly, would 
outweigh the national loss, arising from delay in spreading 
literacy and other benefits of education, and the continued or in- 
creased waste of public money. It was perhaps also assumed that 
the ‘mistakes’ which local authorities would make would be due 
to inexperience , rather than to any deficiency in that sense of 
trusteeship and guardianship of public, interests essential to good 
local administration. 

Bui there we're other questions 1|o be considered. Would not 
extensive devolution make it difficult for the Minister entrusted 
with this nation-building service, to construct arid carry out an 
effective policy? In any case, should not the Minister be given 
the opportunity of devising a pobcy and of testing its actual 
working, before such devolution look plfice? These questions 
appear not to have been asked. Nor does it appear that the pro- 
blem of adjusting responsibility of the local authority in such a 
way as not to “'impair the responsibility of the Minister, or to tie 
his hands, was thought out, or its importance realised. 

38. So far as the Government of India are concerned, their last 
words are contained in the circular of 19 September, 1916, and in 
the Resolution of 16 May, 1918, already mentioned. On the very 
important matter of inspect -on the circular declared that 

"although there would be no objection to the mainten- 
ance of a local staff at the expense of local funds so 
long as it merely took the place of the existing staff and 
was subordinated to the Government inspecting 
agency, the ordinary practice will be that now 
oblserved, namely, the retention of the inspectting staff 
in the pay apd under the control of Government. 

In this respect the circular followed the principle which still 
obtains in England, where administrative devolution is of old 
standing* , 
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Ir the Besolution of 1918, Goveriunent declared in favour of 
providing for a substantial •elective majority on municipal and 
rural boards, representation of minorities J;)eing secured by nomina - 
tion. They suggested that persons who had official experience 
might be nominated for purpose of advice or discussion only and 
without the right of voting, and, possibly, that provision should 
be made for co-option of persons who would not stand for election. 
But Government laid stress on the necessity for an enlarged 
franchise (the average electorate in India was in municipalities 
some 6 per cent, and in the district boards some '6 per cent, of 
the population) in order to obtain constituencies which would be 
really repi’csentative of the ratepayers. Government pronounced 
in favour of elected chairmen of municipalities ; and in regard to 
district boards they went further than the Decentralisation Com- 
mission (wliich had recommended the retention of official chairmen) 
and declaied in favour of non-official chairmen ; but they thought 
It essential that for district boards and sub-district lx>ards with large 
areas “the ordinary official work should be largely in the hands of 
a special executive offi(;er whose appointment should require the 
approval of the Government and who should not# be removed in 
ordinary circumstances without Government sanction”. 

39. (loverriineiit generally concurred in the view of the Decent- 
ralisation Commission that ultimate powers of intervention by the 
Government or its officials in case of abuse or neglect of duties by 
local authorities must be maintained, but did not consider that 
any addition to existing powers should be made, in spite of the 
larger powers conferred on local bodies, repeating the dictum “ that 
except in cases of really grave mismanagement local bodies should 
be permitted to make mistakes and learn by them rather than be 
subjected to interference either from within or from outside”. 
Here again it apf)ear8 that Government did Aot take much 
account of the Minister, or realise that an official who was carrying 
out it-he instructions of a responsible Minister and derived his autho- 
rity from that Minister would be in a position quite different from 
that of an official under the old regime. 

It is interesting, however, to observe that Government suggested 
the constitution in -each province of “a central body which 
would co-ordinate the experience of the local bodies and provide 
improved control and guidance by entertaining further expert in- 
sp^icting establishments ”. ■ ' 

The effect of the various pronouncements which are he!re sum- 
marised was greatly to accelerate the process of devolution of ad- 
ministrative powers in respect of education to local bodies in most 
of the prorinces after the Reforms. • We are ccmcerned to examine 
what has been the effect of these changes on the educational system, 
both as regards performance in promoting the growth of eduoalion 
and as regards the promise it holds out of growth for the fuWe. 
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i91Qj ^aOng tjqcal ^U-<j^Y«r|u%e|)t : — 

Madraflir- ^ 

Oity lihmicipal Act^ 19^: 

Disfrict ICumcipaUl^eB Act, 1999. 

Loc%) B<m^ Act, 1999. , 

YiHiige l^c^iyats Act, 1999; 

, Iglementaiiy ]^iic^|iio)a Act, 1990. 

.^mbayr^ 

LfiSStl A^ 192g^ 

3,998. 

Afome^itiaa, Aot^ 190 <k. 

f 

B«ga|r-. 

YiHage Sel^>3oTenMaMiit Act, 1919, 

Prima^ Edacation Act, 1919. 

:^i;i|pa)gr. ^dffcatiwj, (Apftndnawit), Afc^. 1^. 

CalQutte: l|(^icipajl A«;t, 1920. 

Pritqary.Bducaticm, A«t, 1939> 

District Boards Act, 1999v 
Mnnic^lj^ics (Amendment) Act, 1999- 
pistwt ^r4ft Erinwy Edpcajtioo, A«t, 3VJ{6. 

Distdct' Boards, (Awendiaentili A«t, 1999* 

Punjab^ 

Afit, 19J9, 

(Aa^WfiDj)) Act,, 

District Boards Act, 1993i 
Village Panchayats Act, 1939; 

i 

Bjarisa — 

Bural Self-Government Act, 1921. 

CjUt q?,,BfWl«IS»i.MwWWil^. Act, 1999* 

Bnota^' RdacatiaQ Act,* 1919; 

Act-, 1999; 

A€^ 
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Central Provtiusea*- 

Primary Bdaoaticm Adt, 1§80. 

Local Self^dSovamment Act, 

Village Fanchayata Act, 1920. 

Manidpalltias Act, 1998. 

Mtmicipal Act, 1923. 

Rural Self-Government Act^ 1926. 

Local Self-Government (Amendment) Act, 1926. 

Primary Education Act, 1^26. 

41. A complete digest erf the above-named Acts, and df tfcfe 
important roles made tliereurider, wOnld be a tehgfhy ahd cditip\§i 
document for which it would be difficult to find epfetce Hi tHifi 
Review; but the following paragraphe will, We hope*, give aoirfe 
idea of the extent to which educational poweSrs hate beeh tritfiijtfeiifed 
to lotastl self-governing, bodies m the sphere of edacatioB, and of the 
control at present exercised by provincial Govemsaents over thenii 
tlurough the power of the purse, audit, statutory rules and mepec- 
tion. The paragraphs which follow deal only with seven provkicOs. 

It shoidd l>e noted that in Madras, Bengal, Burma and Bihar 
priuiary schools aie mainly provided by ^ivate ageheies; while 
i he other provinces they are mainly j^vided' by locbl^ bodibs. 


Madras. 

42. In Madras, district Iwards and municipalities manage and 
maintain secondary schools; and taluq boards, municipalities and 
village panchayats manage and maintain primary schools. Of the 
total number of members of both district boards and taluq l>oards 
the proportion of elected members cannot be less than threC-fburtlis, 
the remaining members l>eing nominated. The president of a 
diEirict board is nominated by Government or elected ftom 
amonget the members of the board at the dlsonstiOh of Gol^eMfOeht . 
In practice nearly all the' district boards rtow have elebterf jpdesii 
dents. The president of a tahiq- board is elected from amoflgst 
the^ members of the board. In irranicipalilies the propoftloiis df 
elected and nominated members are the same as in dis^et boar^e 
and the chairmen are, at the diseretioi) of Govetoment, 
elected from amongst the members *of the municipalities or nomi- 
nated by Government. The members of the village panchayats 
are ail elected and' the chaJitihan is elected from amongst' the 
membste. 
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43. A district board or municipality may not open or close a 
secondary school without the sanction of Government and the funds 
of a district board or municipality* may not be spent on any 
secondary school whichthas not been recognised by the Director 
of Public Instruction. 

District boards and municipalities are subsidised by Govern- 
ment for the maintenance of their secondary schools and the expen- 
diture of the hoards on education is audited by Grovernment. No 
h^ed scale of subsidies has been laid down and it is open to Govern- 
ment to contribute the whele or any ix)rtion of the expenditure on 
a school at their discretion. The budgets of all boards are sub- 
mitted to Government for sanction. 

The apixdntmenl: of “qualified” (i.e., trained or certificated) 
teachers rests with the district boards and municipalities and only 
in the case of the ap|x>intment of unqualified teachers is the approval 
of the district educational officer or inspectress required. The pay 
of teachers is entirely controlled by the boards. All scliools main- 
tained by district boards and municipalities are inspected by the 
departmental inspectors. 4 . 

f' 

It is evident from these facts that in Madras Government still 
retains cnrisiderable powers of control over the manner and the 
extent to udiich local bodies may make provision for secondary 
education within the areas under their jurisdiction. 

'44. The control of primary education is largely vested in the 
district educational councils, which are statutory ad hoc bodies, con- 
stituted for each district in the Presidency. A district educational 
council consists of members elected by district boards, municipali- 
ties, taJuq boards and associations managing elementary schools, 
and of members nominated by the Governor in Council. The 
number of noAinated members may not exceed one-fourth of the 
total nuinbej- of members. The district collector and the insjiector 
of scliools are ex-offido members of the district educational council. 
The president of the council may be nominated by Government, or 
elected by the members of the council, at the discretion of Govern- 
ment. 

45. The powers of the dislric't edncatioilal council include the 
preparation of schemes for the expansion of elementary education 
in each taliui board and municipal area, the granting of recognition 
to all primary schools, the assessing (after considering the recom- 
mendations of the insjiector) and the disbursing of grant-in-aid to 
all elementary scliools under private management, within tlie limits 

of funds plac^ed at its disjipsal by Government. 

( 

Although an appeal lies to the Director of Public Instruction 
against an order of the district education council, both in regard 
to the granting of recognition and the assessment of grant-in-aa,d^ 
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it is clear that in respect of these important functions power has 
now largely passed from Government to an independent ad hoc 
body. 

46. The position in Madras is peculiar, and one which has no 
parallel in any other province. While power to open and manage 
primary schools is vested in municipalities, taluq boards, and pan- 
chayats, the duty of preparing the plans which may be necessary in 
order to frame an estimate of the existing provision for elementary 
education, and of the further provision necessary to place elementary 
education within the reach of all children of school-going age, “is 
vested in the district educational councils. Further, an elementary 
education fund has been constituted for each municipality and tahiq 
board, to which are credited the proceeds of any educational tax 
levied by a municipality or taluq board, and* all sums granted to 
the municipality or board for the benefit of elementary education 
by Government, but the district educational councils have no 
power to raise taxation. It would appear, in fact, that there is 
an unsatisfactory dualism in the control over primary education. 
Commenting on this fitct, the Keport on the Development of 
Elementary Education in the Madras Presidency states that 
‘4t is not natural that there should, in effect, be two agencies in 
process of development 0) a district educational council granting 
recognition to all schools hut only aiding ‘aided’ wihools and (2) local 
txxlies managing and financing public schools. It is not surprising 
that district educational councils have taken no initiative in the 
development of elementary education when they have neither the 
power of raising taxation nor the ability to open and finance new 

♦ schools under their own control”.* Onr evidence also shows that 
the transfer of the power of recognition from Goveniment to the 
district educational councils, constituted with a mjyority of mem- 
bers elected from the local bodies, has resulted in Government 
being no longer able to decide where the provision of schoojs is 
most urgently necessary or to prevent the establishment of schools 
under the management' of local bodies in rivalry to whools managed 
by private agencies. It further apf^ars from the reports that, 
owing to the fact that district educational councils cannot in any 
wav supplement the *lnmp grants made bv the Government for 
the payment of grants-in-aid to privately managed elementary 
schools,' even the grants as originally assessed by 
not generally Keen paid in full. Pronosals to amend the Madras 
Primary Edncation A’ct so as to aboHsV the district education 
councils are under consideration, 

47. Siifiject to the necessity of obtaining recognition for their 
schools from the district ediica'tional councils, municipalities^ anrt 
ifdw] boards have large powers in the matter of making provision 

• Report, page 8, ^ ^ 
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for eleuiejDtary «diicaiion within tlae axeas under their jurifidictioit. 
They open, close, or tiansfer* elemeniiary sc}k)o 18 at their 
discretion, provided th%t the previous consent of the " inspector of 
schools is obtained for the closure or transfer of schools opened 
with the aid of subsidies from [urovinoial funds. Subject to a 
stated minim inn, they may fix the pay of all teachers. The condi- 
tions of service, the recruitment, transfer aiM promo(tion of all 
teachers in their schools are enlfcirely within their control, though 
they are expected to consult the inspector of schools and the inspec- 
ti'ess before appointments and transfers are made. 

48. The accounts of the educational funds of municipalities and 
talucj bojirds are audited by Government, and the budgets of these 
local bodies have to be sanctioned by Government, whose orders 
oil the budgets must, be carried out. The accounts of each school 
maintained by a locjal body are also examined by the subordinate 
inspecting fitaff of the Education Department. 

49. All primary schools are inspected by the departmental 
inspectors. The (^corporation of Madras is the only local body which 
maintains a supervising staff of its own. « 

50. In Madras, it would apjiear, tlierefore, that while the Gov- 
eriiment still retain control over 'the exj>endiiure on jirimory edu(*a- 
tion and the duty of inspecting all sc-hoois, they are no longer in 
a position to initiate sclieines for exfHinsion or to regulate the provi* 
sioii of eleTnoniary education in the districts. 

Bombay. 

51. In Bombay, the position in regard to secondary schcKils is 
similar to that in Madras, and the Education Dcj)artTrient still 
retains (!ontrol over s^jcondary schools maintained by lot'al bodies, 

52. PriinarJ education is almost entirely under the control of 
district bofirds and iiiuiiicipalities ojwiting ibrough school hoards^ 
These boards have been constituted as follows 

A wdiool hoard of a ilistrict board includes not less than 
niiK* and not more than sixt4*en members elected by 
the district board. A school board of a inunicifKility 
includes not less than seven and not more than nine 
members elec ted by the uninicijMility. In both causes 
it is provided that the elected members sliould inclutio 
persons experienc.ed in education, women, and repre- 
sentatives of minorities, backward classes, and de^ 
pressed classes. Elected members are not necessarily 
members of the district board or pcmnicipalitv. Gov- 
ernment ma.V nominate four additional members to 
the school board of a district hoard and three 
additional members to the school board of a 
municipality. In some places no school board 
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been created for a mimcipality, and in 
those places the school board of the district 
* board exercises the powers and performs the dutieb 
in respect of primary educafion for the muniri]:)alit.y. 
Such municipalities are represented on the school 
board. Every scrhool board is entitled to elect its 
own chairman. Each district board and municipality, 
with the approval of Government, appoints an officer 
w’ho is called the school board administrative officer. 
He is the chief executive* officer of the school board, 
and bi.s pay, powders and duties are subject to fhe 
sanction of Government. 

The general result of the establishment of these school boards 
has been that the districi boards and municipalities, functioning 
through the sc1kx)1 boards, now maintain ahd manage their own 
scluxds, recognise and aid privately managed scjhools, and are res- 
ponsible for the preparation of plans for expansion and development 
in the field of primary education. 

Tlie district boards aud municipalities maintain tlieir own super- 
vising staff, in addition to the school board administrative officer, 
and Government liave retained only a very small inspecting staff, 
limited to one or two officers in each district. 

53. The above facts show that, in most essentials, the iK)\yer 
of control over ,tlie efficiency and development of primary education 
has passed from Government to local bodies. The only lowers 
which the Government have retjuined are the powers to approve- 
the appointment of the administrative officer, to sanction budgets, 
to approve scales of pay of teachers, to regulate the proportion of 
untrained teachers, to fix the curricula, to sanction schemes for the 
financing of a policy of expansion and of the introduction of com- 
pulsion, and to audit the educational exj)enditiire (Jf district boards 
and municipalities. 

54. As we have pointed out in the chapter on Mass Education, 
the Government inspecting staff which hae been retained is entirely 
inadequate fo in.spect the existing primary schools either in order to 
ascertain their efficiency or to ensure that the money granted oy 
Government to local *bodies has been economically and effectively 
spent. The- following extract from a circular issued by the Educa- 
tiou Department to its inspectors throws some light on the present 
position of the Government inspecting agency : — 

“It must be impressed upon DepartmeiiUl Offic ers inspect- 
ing primary schools, maintained or approved by local 
autliorities" that the^sclioolB are no longer under 
Departmental cooti'ol. Their duty is to report on the 
school as regards housing, equipment, staff, efficiency 
of instruction, etc.^^ so that Government may be in a 
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positicm to deltermine whether the local authority is 
conducting its schools satisfactorily. The position will 
be rather difficult especially at the beginning, as the 
local autho^ty will have its own staff of supervisors 
and condict between them and Government in- 
specting officers must be avoided. As far as possible 
criticisms should take the form«of suggestions and 
anything like in/(:erference in the administration of 
* the schools must be avoided.’* 

, 55. The school boards hkve not been working for any length of 
time, and it is obviously early as yet to judge tbe result of the large 
tiansfer of power which iiook place in 19*23 ; but our evidence shows 
that even the administrative officers of tiie school boards, in whose 
hands it w^as inteud<jd that the actual administration of primary 
education sJiould lie, have been subjected to much direct inter- 
ference on the part of the boards or their chairmen in matters of 
detail. The Primary Education Act of J923 did not even leave 
it to Government to lay down, by rules framed under the Act, the 
powers and duties of tiie administrative officer ; and, in consequence, 
district boaxds and municipalities have shown u disindinatvon to 
delegate powers to the administrative officer w hich are clearly needed 
by him for a successful working of the new system of control. 
Commenting on the transfer of control to sdiool boards, the 
Director of Public Instruction in Bombay in his Quinquennial 
Eeview' states tliat “i|t is early to pronounce on the results of the 
transfer of control of the district local board schools. The control 
now exercised by (the boards is very great, greater it is believed 
than in ajiy other province in India, and except for financial pur- 
poses the supervision of the Department has been reduced to a 
minimum.”* In this connexion our evidence shows that not only 
can the GoveAiment exercise no control whatsoever over the 
appointment of the supervisors working under the school boards, 
but even in the case of the appointment of an administrative officer 
they cannot insist on the local authority making a fresh recommenda- 
tion for the appointment of a suitable officer in cases where a 
previous recommendaJtion of the local authority has not met with 
the approval of Government. Similarly, if ai? administrative officer 
onc^ approved by Government does not carry out his duties satis- 
factorily, Government has no power to direct that his tenure of 
appointment be terminated. Even in the matter of the selection 
of teachers for training in the itraining schools maintained by Gov- 
ernment, the Education Department has no authority and the selec- 
tion is made by the local bodies. 

> 56. Viewing the position in Bombay as a whole, we think it 
is to be regretted that a system of primary ediicatibn which had 
been framed on sound lines should have been handed over to the 
♦ Bombay Q, page 7, 
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conitrol of local bodies without tlie insertion in the Statutes or rules 
of sufficient safeguards to ene^ie that Government, working through 
its Ministei^ and the Education Department, would be able at least 
to guide future developments. * 


Bengal. 

57. In Bengal, the control of education can scarcely be sai^ to 
have been handed over to local bodies to any appreciable extent. 
District boards and municipalities maintain and manage very few 
secondary schools, and the effective control by Government over 
secondary education is in no way limited by powers possessed by 
local bodies. 

58. Even in tlie sphere of primary edifcation local bodies in 
Bengal play only a small part. Out of a total of nearly 53,000 
primary schools, local bodies manage and maintain only 4,000. 
District boards, municipalities and union boards have been en- 
couraged to open and maintain an increasing number of primary 
schools, but they have not been charged with the ^uty of generally 
controlling primary ednc;ation in the areas under their jurisdiction. 
Municipalities and union boards have, however, under the Bengal 
Primary Education Act of 1919 and the Amending Act of 1921, been 
charged with the duty of submitting to Governnient schemes for 
the provision of schools for the education of all children of school- 
going age and for the assumption of the direct management and 
control of all such schools if the application of compulsion is sanc- 
tioned by Government. 

District boards and municipalities aid privately managed primary 
schools from funds placed at their disposal by Government and on 
the recommendation of the district insj^>ectors. Th^y may also aid 
privately managed primary schools from their own funds. 

The recognition of primary schools is granted by the Education 
Department through t])e inspecting officers, and all schools are 
subject to inspection by the officers of the Education Department. 
No lottal body maintains an inspecting staff, except the Calcutta 
Corporation, which Ims appointed supervisors of its own. 

59. It is clear, therefore, that in Bengal Government is 

atill mainly responsible for the organisation and control of primary 
education. We understand, however, that the draft Primary 
Education Bill which is under consideration proposes to establish 
school boards in each district on somewhat similar lines to the 
district educational councils now in %xistfence in Madras. The draft 
Bill also proposes to entrust the maintenance and management of 
'all public institutions for the training of teachers in primary schools 
to the school boards. ^ 
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Tbe Uiiited Provinees* 

60. In the United Provinces no ^ anglo-vernacular» secondary 

schools are maintained by district boards and only eight by liiuni- 
cipalities. Liocal bodies therefore practically play no part in the 
provision of secondary education. The control of secondary educa- 
tion, also, does not vest in local bodies. „ 

61. Primary education is largely in the hands of district boards 
and municipalities which are responsible for the provision, recogni- 
tion, maintenance and aid Qf both primary and middle vernacular 
schools. 

Until May, 19*28, the powers relating to the control of education 
were vested in tiie district boards themselves, which consisted 
almost entirely of elected members, with elected chairmen; only 
two places on any Board being filled by nomination. By a recent 
amendment to the District Boards Act of 1922 “all the powera, 
duties and functions of the Board in regard to educational matters” 
except the powers with regard to budgets have been vested in an 
education committee of the board. The aipending Act of 1928 has 
constituted the new education committees as follows : — 

“The Board shall appoint an Education Committee which 
shall consist of not less than nine and not more than 
12 members. If the Education Committee consists 
of nine or ten members, three of the members shall 
be persons who are not members of the Board and 
the remainder shall be mernbers of the Board. If the 
Committee consists of eleven or twelve members, four 
of the members shall be persons who are not members 
of the Board, and the remainder shall be members of 
thg Board. Of the members of the committee who are 
not members of the Board, one or more may be Gov- 
ernment servants in the Pjdiication Department other 
than nieiubers of the Inspecting staff of that Depart- 
ment- 

The Board shall make rules for tbe appointment of persons 
who are not members of the Board to be members 
of the Education Committee and shall submit the 
said rules to the Local Government who may sanction 
tliem with or without modification. 

'riie Education , Committee shall elect a Chairman from 
among its own members.... 

I'lie Education Coinmittee shall appoint either the Secretary 
. of the District Board or the Deputy Inspector m 
Schools to be Secretary of the Committee; provided 
that the Deputy Inspector of Schools shall be appointed 
if the Local Government so direct/’ 
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02. The powers previously exercised by the district boards and 
now ex<^ised by the education committees are extensive and 
include : 

w 

(a) the maintenance, opening and dosing of middle verna- 
cular schools; 

(h) the giving of grant-in-aid, subject to the rules prescribed, 
to niidclle vernacular schools under private manage- 
ment ; • 

# 

(c) the maintenance, of)ening and closing of prinfttry 

schools ; 

(d) the giving of grant-in-aid, subject to the rules pre- 

scj’ibed, to primary schools under private manage- 
ment ; • 

(c) the decision on all questions arising in respect of the 
service, leave, transfer, pay, allowances and privi- 
leges of teachers, subject only to the observance of 
the rules Jaid down by Government in regard to the 
niinininm qualification and pay of teachers. (These 
y)owers vest in the chairmen of the coin ini' ttees.) 

The afiprovsil of the divisional inspector of schoOfts or of any 
higher authority is not required before any of the above powers are 
exercised and it is only incumbent on the board or committee to 
obtain the opinion of the inspector before opening or dosing a 
middle vernacular school. In this connexion it must be noted that 
no insyiector or inspectress can become a member of a distrk't 
loard or educuitioii committee but that inspectors are permitted to 
atlend and address meetings of these bodies, 

63. All primary schools arc inspected by (be *<iibordinate ins- 
pecting staff of the Education Department, but 

“the provincial inspectirig staff attached to the district shall 
be responsible to and subject to tlie general control of 
the chairman in all matters conierning the adminis- 
tration of vernacular schools, including the selection 
of candidates for teadierships, the preparation of pro- 
posals for the appointment , posting and promotion of 
teachers,... the arrangements for the opening of new 
schools, etc.“* 

The education committee has the further power — 

“to sanction contracts and expenditure for educational pur' 
poses up to an amouni whVh shall be fixed by regnls' 
tion, provided that budget provision exists “.f 

• District Board Education page 2. 

f The United Provinoea Diatriot Board (Afnendment) Aist 11 of 192a, 
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But the budgets of district boards are subject to the sanction 
of Government and the accounts of the boards and education cceb- 
mittees ^re audited by Government officials. 

64. Education committees have not been attached to munici- 
palities, but the powers, exercised by the district boards prior to 
May, 1026, are in general exercised by municipalities controlling 
primary education in urban areas. In some of the smaller muni- 
mpalities, however, district boards control primary education. 

c6;;. Tt is clear from the above facts that the control over primary 
education lias almost entirely passed out of the hands of Govern- 
ment. Government can no longer regulate the provision of schools 
in urban and rural areas and can only in a limited manner check, 
by inspection, the exterit to which public funds have been economic- 
ally and effectively spent. The important duty of selecting can- 
didates for training no longer rests with the Education Depart- 
ment, and the pow’ers of the Government inspecting staff have 
Keen so curtailed as to make the inspectors little more than advisory 
officers. , 

66. Ti is als(f clear that the deputy inspectors cannot, without 
being liable to be charged with breach of coiifidenc,e by the chairmen 
of the education committees, report direct to the divisional inspectors 
on the efficiency of the schools maintained or aided by local bodies, 
since it has been prescribed that all official .letters from the deputy 
insiector to the divisional inspector shall he countersigned by the 
chairman before despatch.* Only routine letters concerning 
indents and tour programmes are not so countersigned. 

67. Our evidence leads us to believe that the transfer of control 
has been undertaken without a sufficient consideration of the desir- 
ability or otherwise of handing over all the powers and functions 
hitherto exenn'sed by the collectors or the officers of the Education 
Departmenl . In this connexion we have been informed that the 
Education Department was not even consulted before the Distrit t 
Boards Act was passed. 

Even in respect of the limited powers which the Govern- 
ment have retained in regard to the control over expenditure and 
the qualifications and pq-y of teachers, insufccient authority has 
been vested in Government to secure that their orders are carried 
out. We have been informed that, short of suspending the whole 
work of a hoard, Government have no method by which they 
can insist on their orders being carried out. 

Jhe Punjab. 

r 

68. In the Punjab » the position in regard to anglo-vernacular 
schools is similar to that in Madras and Bombay, and although 

* DiAtHet Board Bdooatlon Roles, 2. 
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heal bodies maintain and manage large numbers of emglo-venia- 
citlar secondary schools, they* have no ^are in the control of the 
system of anglo-vemacular education. ^ * 

69, Primary education is largely controlled by district Coatds ais^d 
municipalities. In district boards the proportion of elected 
nominated menibersfcia left to the discretion of G-overnment. In 
municipaUties, three-fourths of the total number of members must 
be elected. Only two district boards have non-official elected 
chairmen. In all other boards the deputy commissioner is the 
chairman. In municipalities the chairman is elected, but his elefc- 
tion is subject to the approval of the local Government or the com- 
missioner, according as the municipality is a first or second class 
municipality. Both district boards and municipalities elect educa- 
tion committees from amongst their member#, but the powers of 
control over vernacular education are vested in the local bodies and 
not in their committees. Both district boards and municipalities 
maintain and manage middle vernacular schools and primary 
schools, and grant recognition and aid on the recommendation of 
the departmental inspectc«rs to privately managed middle vernacular 
schools and primary schools. Tn all district boards and municipali- 
ties the Education Department is represented by an inspecting 
officer. All schooils are inspected by the departmental inspectors, 
although in a few Tnunicipalities Government inspectors have been 
deputed to act as supervisors of schools under the local bodies. 

In practice, the district boards and municipalities have relied 
very largely upon the advice and recommendations of the depart- 
mental inspectors ; and through these officers and the o^ial 
ehainnen of district boards Government have retained considerable 
control over the working of local bodies in the sphere of vernacular 
education, • 


Burma. 

70. In Burma, English and angle- vernacular secondary schools 
are not controlled by local bodies, but all vernacular education, 
including vernacular high schools and middle vernacular schools, 
are controlled by the local authorities. 

71, The local authorities in Burma are the circle boards and 
above them the district councils. Tn the areas excluded from the 
Eiural Self-Government Act of 1921, the deputy commissioner is 
the constituted local authority. The circle boards consist of elected 
members only, with elected chairmen ; but the boards may co-opt 
for the purposes of professional advice tlovernment officers and 
other members, provided that such eo-opted members may not pro- 
pose or vote on any resolution. The district councils consist of 
membem elected from the cii»!e boards and of persmis nominated 

V 3 
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by Ihei^looal Ocmrnmeitl, whose nuimbei^B laust not exceed om* 
BtxA of tile n«nati>er of elected members. The district ccnmcila may 
also co-opt members iji the same maimer as the cir£le boards. 

For every district councii there is a district school board, 
elected hy the district council. Like ttie circle boards and the 
district coimcilB the school boards may co-opt a limited number of 
membm. The school boards are charged witii — 

**la) the establishment, management, visiting and main- 
tenance of hll public vernacular schools within their 
respective ]uri8i^ctiQns...and the appointment and pay 
of the teaching staff ; 

ib) the neeagnition, control, visiting, and siippcni; of verna- 
cular oobools under private management within tlieir 
respective j^urisdietions.*** 

72. All schools are inspected by the departmental officers, and 
the inijpector of schools acts as adviser to the school board and has 
the right of being present at the meetir^gs of the school board and 
of taking part in its discussions as if he were a member, but he 
is not at liberty to vote upon or to make any proposition at any 
meeting. 

Subject to the condition that the scales of pay are not less 
than those {Mescribed by the local Government, the district school 
boards have complete power of granting recognition and aid to 
vernacular sdiools under private management. Proposals for the 
granting of recognition, however, have to be sent to the inspector 
of schools, and if that officer raises any cbjeetion the matter is 
referred for a decision to the district council. 

78. A similar control over vernacular education is exercised in 
municipal areas by municipal or town committees or committees 
thereof, but there are no school boards for municipalities. For the 
city of Rangoon, however, a separate education board has been 
created which functions as the local educational authority, and in 
one area a district council has combined with a town committee to 
form a joint school board for both urban and rural areas. 

74. It is clear from the above facts t£at the local educational 
authorities in Burma, consisting almost entirely of elected members, 
have vety Targe powers of control over vernacular education. 
Apart from the insfetonce on a minimum scale of pay for teachers 
and the right of ins^ting all sdhools, the only control exercised by 
Qcvernsnettt orer tne work of school boards and town committees 
Is the power granted to# the deputy commissioners, under the Rural 
Ftelf-Goternm^t Act of 1021, to suspend the execution of anv 
order of a sehddl board, subject to the approval of the commissioner. 

♦ TV Huwal imi . 
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75. In Biliar high achoolB are iio<[ mder the emtMil of local 
bodies, and no high schools are mandiaiilhd by district boards or 
mtinicipaitit»os* 

76. Up to 19M aiiddie English schoola ailao wore not undic the 
control of locad bodies, but in 1925 Goverafnenii decided tn pennit 
local bodies to take over the control of all middle Englids echoolB 
for boys within their puriadiction. As the result of this decisient 
fifteen out of twenty district boards ai^ four out of sixty munici- 
palities or similar bodies have now tak^ ovsr contn^ of middle 
English schools. In district board areas, middle vernacular and 
primary schools for boys and j^imary schools for girls are und^ 
the control of the district boards or of local boards {unctiouiiig 
under the general supervision of the district boards. In mui^ipal 
areas, middle vernacular and primary schools for boys and primary 
schools for girls are under the control of the municipalities. Middle 
schools for girls are under the direct control of Government. 

The recognition of all schoofls is vested in the officers of 
the Education Departm&it, and no district boards local board or 
municipality may maintain or grant aid to any sdiool not recog- 
nised by the Department. 

77. District boards consist of three-fourths elected members and 
one-fourth nominated. In all but four boards the chairman is 
elected. For each district board an education committee has been 
appointed, consisting of the district inspector of schools, not more 
than four members elected from the district board and not more 
than three persons who are not members of the district board, but 
who, in the opinion of the district board, possess special qualifica- 
tions for serving on the committee. These education committees are 
entrusted with the duties of superintending all matters connected 
with the finances, accounts, maintenance and management of all 
schools maintained by the district board and of determining the 
amount of grants to be paid to schools under private k&anagement. 

78. In municipalities similar powers to those granted to the 
education committees of district boards are exercised either by the 
municipal council as a% whole, or by education committees consisting 
of not less than three or tnore than six members of the munfclpallty 
and of other persons, not being members of the municipality but 
who, in the opinion of the members of the mnnicipaKty, possesses 
st)e(*jal qjunlifications for serving on such a committee. The num- 
ber of these peivions irmst not exceed one-third of the total num- 
ber of the Committee. 

79. The district boards have, lu respect of directly managed 
schools, the power — 

**(a) of deciding where new schools shall be opened, amd the 
manner in which accommodation for them shall be 
provided; 
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(b) of transferring or closing existing schools; 

(o) of fixing the class and the standard of ifistruction of 
every suclt school.*’* 

It would appear, therefore, that the power of recognition which 
is vested in the Education Department relates only to the efficiency 
of an institution and not to the need for ap institution in any 
particular locality. 

* 60. The inspecting staff of the Education Department inspect 
all schools, but the chaimzen of the local bodies exercise consider- 
able control over the work of the deputy inspectors and sub- 
inspectors. A chairman of a district board may, for example, 
issue such orders as he may deem necessary to a deputy or sub- 
inspector through the district inspector. In cases of urgency, the 
chairman may issue Orders direct to a deputy or sub-inspector, and 
the deputy or sub-inspector is bound to carry them out unless they 
are in conflict with the Act or rules framed under the Act, or with 
orders already passed by a supenor officer. 

81. As in the United Provinces, our ^evidence shows that the 
main difficulty ^at present is the absence of any adequate power in 
the hands of Government even to enforce the existing statutory 
rules when local bodies choose to ignore them. 

TVi — The working of iocal bodies. 

82. We shall now try to examine the manner in which this large 
measure of corttrol has been exercised by local bodies. 

83 . AbsaniDe of plaii in the development of primary education. — 
As we have pointed out in another chapter, there is a dangerous ten- 
dency to start new schools or to aid new schools without any settled 
plan of campaign, with the result that there is much harmful com- 
petition beltween schools and, in consequence, waste of money and 
effort. 

In Madras, as has already been noticed, the policy has been in 
the past to increase very rapidly the number of single-teacher schools, 
.many of which appear to be of an ephemeral character, but this 
was apparently at the instigation of Government, who subsidised 
and aided their creation. Tlie experiment o*f entrusting the duties 
of preparing schemes for the extensioo of primary education to 
district educational councils does not appear to have been success- 
fnl. The Keport on the Development of Elementary Education in 
the Madras Presidencj^ states that — 

“ the failure of the existing scheme of control by district 
educational ‘councils has been largely due to the fact 
that whereas, on the one hand, the District Eduoa-* 
tional Councils, being new and inexperienced bodies 

* B Orissa Sducatiop Code, 1028, page 54, 
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With limited powers, made little use ot the opportuni- 
, ties afforded tffem by the Act of 1920 to prepare md 
carry through definite programmes of expansion and 
development, on the other hand, the ofi^rs erf the 
Education Department were practically precluded 
by cjrcurnfitances from taking the initiative/** 

The same Beport also states that — 

'‘It is not surprising that District Educational Councils have 
taken no initiative in th^e development of elemeniary 
education when they have neither the power of raising 
taxa‘fcion nor the ability to open and finance new schools 
under their own control.”* 

In it has been stated in the Government Memorandum 

that — 


‘ ‘ \lthough the Minister for pjducation has received an ever- 
increasing percentage of the available Government 
funds and^has actually secured increased amounts from 
year to year, the fact remains that* the best possible 
methods of combining economy and efficiency in order 
to achieve expansion have yet to be discovered. This 
is in fin appreciable degree due to the fact that it is 
iraixjssible to expect a large number of inexpert bodies, 
ignorant of the first principles of adrainistraAimi, to 
study tnie economy/’t 

Hut, as has been stated already, Government was of opinion that 
vonfiict between departtmental officers and the new local authorities 
v\as to be avoided, and therefore as far as possible criticism should 
take the form of suggestions and anything like iirferference in the 
administration of the scliools should be avoided. In the course of 
the evidence, we gained tlie impression that these instructions have 
been interpreted very strictly with the result that not even helpful 
gihdance is offered to llie local authorities. 


In Bengal, the Government Memorandum states that — 

“Although in 1916 there were a large number of primary 
schools in Bengal, so large that on an average there 
appeared to be a school for ewerv 2’4 sqiiflure miles, 
these schools were distributed so unequally that there 
were large areas without a school, while in others were 
many little schools indulging in cut-throat competition 
for the children. • 

* Report, pag^ 8 and 12. 

t Memorandoixi, page 37. 

% Memoraiidiun, page S. 
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We> uiiiAeaBtHind from the same Memorsto^m that a Bill is in 
coatemplftlioa whereby a new coidirolihg body (the Bi^ict School 
Board) wiJl be creat^, ^hose first duty wfiil be “to survey the 
situatiw and find out exactly how schools must be selected, con* 
stmcted or enlarged so that the children of the district can have 

educational facilities in the most economical and efficient manner”.* 

# 

In the United Provinces, the Director of Public Instruction refm 
in the Quinquennial Beview to “ the opening of schools unneces- 
sarily or in unsuitable localities”, f and he iqges that “had boards 
diTBfwn up proper building plans and carried them out in business- 
like fashion, the present inadequacy and unsuitability of accom- 
modation would have been minimised ”4 In discussing the 
development of compulsion, he writes : — 

“Most of the ifiunicipahiies which came under the scheme 
in 1925 failed in the satisfactory completion of the first 
year’s programme. The scheme has not been unsuc- 
cessful, but it has not attained the degree of success 
that was possible. There appear to he various reasons 
for this. The enthusiasm of ^me boards which intro- 
duced the scheme to the sound of trumpets died away 
w’^hen the opening fanfare ceased. Lack of success 
is also, ill some measure, due to the lack of experi- 
ence.”! 

The Government Memorandum states that — 

“the disappearance of officials (especially the official Chair- 
men) from the boards, faction and intrigue, lack of 
experience and occasionally even perversity and the 
‘weakness of .the board’s executive action’ arising from 
the unsuitability of the whole board to act as an ad- 
ministrative body — all these conspire to bring about 
deterioration of discipline and of administration and, 
in the case of primary schools, of standards of 
teaching.**? 

There is evidence that the advice of inspectors is not always 
welcome. “Except in two of the municipalities, deputy and sub- 
deputy inspectors have little voice in the management of the schools. 
Itarc are the occasions on which any action is taken on their notes 
by the municipal boards* *d| 

In this connexion tjie Memorandum states that — 

“the advice of the inspecting staff is often invited and when 
given is in many cases ignored/ The cumulative effect 

c 

* Memofandutfi page 10. 

t United Provinces Q. H., page 12. 

j United Provinoeft Q. R., page 67, ^ 

§ Miemoraiidi]xn» poM > 

I) United Pmvinoai R„ page 7A« 
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toth on tuition and discipline is d^lorable. The 
position is specially bad in- the case of the schools 
* managed by Municiiml Boards/'* 

In ^ Ptm|eb, the general policy cl developinent has been guided 
vcsry laxgely by Government and ilie hoarite and their chairmen 
(who have uimally^bean officials) have generally shown their willing* 
neas to accept the advice of the inspecting officers. But many of 
the Boards have been \^ry neglectful of the needs of girls’ education. 

In Bihar y the Director of Public ^pstmction writes : — 

“During the five years a new series of problems has arisen 
owing to the reconstitution of the local bodies, nearly 
all of which now have non-official chairmen and vice- 
chaarmen. In many districts wise use has been made 
of the more liberal grants which Gm'emment have 
been able to make, and the non-offieial chairmen 
appear to be m<»:e interested in education than some of 
the old official chairmen used to be. In such cases 
the oidy difficulties that have arisen are due to the 
fact that the chainnan cannot disreg%rd demands made 
by the party on the board which happens to be in a 
majority, e.g., it is difficult for him ib resist pressure 
for the opening of new middle schools even if he feels 
that primary schools are more urgently needed/’ f 
In Bumuiy in the Quinquennial "Review, the Director of Public 
Instruction has written : — 

“While the work of some of the large municipalities has been 
carried out with success, that of some of the smaller 
municipalities is altill far from good. Were it felt that 
these local authoritieR realised their deficiencies and 
wanted to improve, there would b8 little cause for 
anxiety... hut when we hear that certain "[munici- 
palities] never invite the local educational experts to 
their table nor send them copies of their ag^'da, and 
that other municipalities are unwilling to give any 
information regarding their budget disbursements ' the 

future, cannot appear hopeful In an important 

town in Upper Burma,... only two of the twenty 
members had... attended an anglo-vemacular school 
and of these two only one had read up to the fourth 
atandard/*t , 

And, in regard to dislfcrict boards, the Director writes : — 

“There appears to be improvengent...and district boards are 
working in closer touch with the dep^ity inspectors, 
who describe the relation s as * cordial There are^ 

* Mf^norandrsm, peiifd 1*S2. 

t Bibar Q. R„ page 14. 

I Burma Q. R.. pagce 63 oad 64, 
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however, complaints that resolutionA passed by these 
boards are not promptly Carried out and ihat mem- 
bers are too«*apt to leave the working ont of details 

to the chairman and secretary There is little doubt 

that in the majority of cases these men are not up 

to thfe work Much of the finan<3ial trouble (and a 

reference to the reports of local auditors each year 
will show how much trouble there is) is due to the 
incapacity of the secretary who is left to frame the 
budgets and do most of the work.’** 

Tn the Central Prewinres, the Director of Public Tnstmetion has 
written that — 

It is sufficient here to note that certain local bodies have 
not displayed the energy and enthusiasm which the 
importance of vernacular education deserves. But 
district councils have not always received sufficient 
support from their own members or from the local 
boards. One chairman of district council says 
frankly that * members of Board and Council do not 
seem to exhibit their keenness in the matter of supervi- 
sion which, at times they do, at the time of elections V 
And in the ma-ioritv of cases it is clear that the apparent* 
* apathy * is due not to any desiVe to obstmet, but to 
ignorance of the best melhod« of dealing with tKe 
problems of education, to financial stringency and to 
the unwieldy size of the councils.’* t 

84. There is thus ample evidence that local bodies are very in- 
experienced in the difficult work of educational admin istra-tion, that 
they are often reluctant to consult educational officers, and tha^fc, in 
consequence, thefe 's much that is wasteful and ineffective in the 
present system. 

84a. We now turn to the question of the appointment, promotion 
and transfer of teachers. Tn England these matters, which involve 
much detail where the number of teachers is large, are dealt ^vith 
by local bodies with the assistauce of a highly trained and compe- 
tent staff. Jjocal bodies in India do not nsuallv employ such staffs, 
although in a few places there are executive officers for educational 
purposes. 

Tn most cases the executive powers in these matters are dele- 
gated by the local body / or are actually transferred by law, to the 
chairman (as in the United Provinces under an Act of 1028), It is 
on the one hand a disadvantage to nlace on an unpaid officer heavv 
administrative responsibilities: rtn the other hand, when abuses of 
power occur, they are easier to deal with if the responsihilitv is placed 
on a single individual than if it is placed on a body of persons. 

* Burma O. R., pap;« Si. 
t Central Provinces Q. R., page 50 
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It is a distressing feature in the present system that local bodies 
and their chairmen have in. many instances gravely abused their 
powers for flolitical and other purposes, ai^ that teachers are being 
used as election agents, and are transferred at election times for the 
purpose of influencing elections. Some of the quotations which 
we give below sJiow that the teachers are now playing a considerable 
part in politics.* ^ 

85. There is much evidence from the provincial Reviews •and 
Memoranda that the present position ♦is unsatisfactory in these 
matters and that the healthy development of primary education is 
being adversely affected. 

In Madras, our evidence shows that there have been many com- 
plaints regarding ’the recruitment, promotion and transfer of teachers 
on personal and political grounds; and we are informed that the 
draft Elementary Education Bill which is under the consideration 
of tlie local Government proposes to make the appointment, pay 
and transfer of all teajshers in local body schools subject to the 
approval of the district educational officer. In the* same connexion 
the Report; on the Devclc^praent of Elementary Education in the 
Madras Presidency states that — 

*'It has to be fra?ikly admitted that many local bodies have 
been unsatisfactory in their control of elemewtary 
schools. They have, in many cases, viewed tKe control 
of schools and -teachers as a- personal matter rather 
than as an independent educational problem. They 
have shown that expert advice and guidance is still 
very necessary and that co-operation between non- 
officials and the Department of Education is essential. 
Departmental advice is often neither sought nor wel- 
comed, with one result, amongst others, that a 
uniform and equitable policy becomes impossible.’* t 


Tn Bombay, the Quinquennial Review states that — 

“Not the least sinister aspect, and one which must neces- 
sarily affect the efficiency of schools, is the political 
power now wielded hv the teachers. Teachers have 
been freely used for electioneering purposes in the 
elections both to tKe local bodies and to the Legisla- 
tive Council. 


• It ia hardlv aurpriaing to be told that the tvfachrrs tend to use their infloei re 
with a view to improving their own conditic^a end pay, which, as we have seen, 
are often extremely unsatisfactory . . . 

t Report on the Development of Elementary Education in the Madras Prew* 
denpy. page 8. 

i Bombay Q. R.» page 7. 
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*TPbe primary sehoolamstjerB emjrfoyed in tlie bcIiooIb of loottl 
authorities are a large !>ody — about stroi^-Hind 

a fairly well-organised one. villa^ sdiool^ 

master is frequently the only mannn the villklge with 
any education, and his influence over the villagers is 
considerable. Candidates at the elections have not 
been slow to realise this fact, land have done Iheit 
best by promises of doing tl>eir best to improve the 
pay and prospects of the schoolmasters to enlist 

snpf>ort in their elec'tion campaigns When it is 

realised that the pay of th^eiie masters represents 
one-half of the educational budget, it is clear that a 
very difficult situation will arise if, by the exeroiae of 
their influence at the elections, they are going to 
succeed in compelling Government to increase their 
scales of pay.*’* 

The Memorar^dum also comments on the selection of educational 
officers and teachers ; — 

“ The majority of School Jloiirds which came into existence 
developed strong communal tendencies, and unfortun- 
ately this attitude also influenced the selection of the 
executive and teaching staff. ”t 
Tn the Unit&d Provinces, the Quinquonnial Beview states : — 
*‘The powers of U*e o]:iairman embrace the apj:x)intment, 
leave, punishment, dismissal, transfer and control of 
teachers. As may naturally 1*€ expected, the capacity 
and oflicien(!y of cJiairmen in different districts vary 
considerably. Many ohairmen evince a keen and 
genuine interest in the advanoement of education in 
their distri(!ts, and , being men of al)ihiy and of strong 
character, the impress of their personality is deep and 
marked. Others, however, are weaker, or their 
intere.st in education is slight and tliey are preoccupied 
with the other manifc^d duties of a chairman. Being 
' elect^ officers, they are susceptible to iJae influence of 
individual members or parties erf tlie board, especially 
ha the event of their desiring re-elertkm, when the end 
of their terin of office is apprcmcbiiig ; here is probablv 
to be found the explanation of numerous appointments 
of persons ui^Qualifled as teachers, of the excessive 
uuinber of ^transfe^s made by them m disre^gard of Ihe 
advice of the deputy inspector of echoed. "t 

• MemorAndnm, pages 40, 41 . 

t Loc» cit,, page 30. 

I United Provinces Q, R., pages 12 and Y4. 
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‘'‘Bat the excessive or iiKipporttme^exercise' by the chairman 
of his powers of transferring teachers is most potent 
in preventing the teacher from rendering the efficient 
service that should' be expected of him. Some inspect- 
ors report as disquieting features the number of 
transfers made during the currency of the school session 
in addition to the large number made in ‘the 
annual arrangeraenls in July. Tn some cases 
teachers have been transferred and re- transferred 
three times during the year. Ifronr many divi- 
sions coma reparts tliat transfe*n are made to 
please individual teachers (h* ^o gratify particular mem- 
bers of the board. A glaring i^tanoe is reported of a 
cluiirman who made numerous transfers of teachers ill 
a single day for election purposes > besides making a' 
large number of transfers on other dates on the same 
account. The advice of the inspecting dtaff in these 
matters ij? frequently unsought, and when advice is 
tendered it is often ignored.. Small wonder is it that 
the teacher fttids it necessary to devote the gjreater pari 
of bis energies towards ingratiating himself with some 
influential member of the board in order to obtain a 
transfer to a more desirable locality or to secure his 
retention in his present desirable school. The ehair- 
nuin o£ one disfrict board writes that ‘ some of the 
teachers devote much of their time to paying fre^oem 
visits Ho members in order to get tliemselvea traxu^ened 
or in trying to get the order of their transfer cancelled^. 
The eflec;t iipcm tlie discipline among .tho teachoEs and 
the tuition in the schools is deplorable, and disaster 
rhust certainly follow in those districts where these 
practices a>re allowed to continue.”* 

In the Punjab, the chairman of the district board, who is gene- 
rally the deputy commissioner, 11 Huany delegates his powers m 
these matters to the district inspector. But we liave been infcnrmed 
that teachers take aif active part in party politics. The Director of 
PbWie Bnatmcrion writes : — 

“Tt is Lnsufficiently understood wliat an iinportant part the 
inernberR of the teaching profession play in the aaftual 
elections to the Council. Witli a limited franchise, the 
teachara fbim a by no means insignifleant proportion 
of the several electorattes. •What is far more important' 
and dangerous is that \he teachers have a political in- 
fluence far exceeding their numerical value, great 
though 'the latter is. In rami' areas the schoolmaster 
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is perhaps the best of all electioneering agents ; and 
many have dojoe good d>r bad) work as^eucb. In 
educational Circles the euphemism of “propaganda 
work“ is well understood. During my recent tours al; 
tlie end of last year (just before the elections), I was 
informed more than once that the Jeachers (who were 
absent a/t the time of my visit) were engaged in pro- 
paganda work. Candidates for election therefore 
realise the importance of conciliating the education 
vote, and the teachers themselves fully realise the 
political power which lias been given to them.” 

In Bihar, the Quinquennial Review states that “undesirable i)Cr- 
sons have been appointed as teachers owing to their adherence to 
particular |)olitical views”/ and again, that “a glaring instaiice of 
the abuse of power by the executive of the local boards is the ruthless 
’'manner in which the teachers of stipendiary primary schools are 
being transferred”.* A specific instance is given of a teacher who 
was transferred to four or five places within period of three weeks. 
The Quinquennial Review also states that “there have been cases 
of deliberate interference with those managing committees of schools 
which disagreed with the political views of the district board autho- 
rities”* and that “funds have been colJecfed from schools for poli- 
tical purposes”.* 

In the Central Provinces^ .the Quimiuennial Review states that 
the members of the District Councils “desire to administer the 
schools down to tlie minutest detail” i and that they are generally 
reluctant to employ trained men on account of the comparatively 
Ligli costf ot* their salaries. It is significant in this connexion 
that the annual output of trained teachers in this province has been 
reduced from 825 to 630, 

86. A belief has been expressed in some of the Reviews that 
many of tliese defects in administration are due to inexperience 
and that matters are improving. 

The Director of Public Instruction in tha United Provinces is 
of opinion that “these abuses are such as may be expected to occur 
in the early days of non-official authority, and to diminish in num- 
ber as these authorities and bodies acquire greater experience and 
a fuller sense of their reRponBibilities”/ 

The Director of Public Instruction, Bihar, is also optimistic : — 

“It would, however^ pei^aps be a mistake to take too pessi- 
mistic a view. The chairmen and vice-chairmen of 

*Bihar Q. R., pages 15, 16. 

f Central Provinoes Q. R., page 10^. 

I y&ited Brovineee Q. R., page Ig. 
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the new boardn were in most cases persons who had 
^ had no executi^^ experience and the new boards were 
formed at a time when partirular political views were 
very much in the ascendant. Matters already show 
distinct signs of improvement.*'* 

The Director of* § Public Instruction, Burma, writes in a similar 
strain : — 

‘*li is easy to adopt a pessimistic attitude, to point to cer^n 
local authorities which hate tripped up, ...but when, we 
consider how sudden was the change and how small 
the proportion of educated men which had to bear 
the brunt of it, it is possible to be optimistic about the 
outcome.”! , 

87. Unfortunately, there is evidence that some mistakes have 
been due, not to inexperience but to perversity and, what is even 
more unfortunate, that provincial (Joverniiients do not appear to 
have taken steps to reserve to themselves the means of checking 
such irregularities. • ^ 

In the Government Memorandum refers to the ‘'in- 

crease of (iorruption among the ef^tablishinent owing to slack super- 
vision and reluctance to dismiss or prosecute defaulters who may be 
of the same caste or creed as tlie majority of the councillors **,$ and 
gives a statement showing rthat the number of cases of embezzle- 
ment, misappropriation and other financial irregularities in con- 
nexion with liKial funds has risen from 35 in 1918-10 to 62 in lft25- 
26. 

In tlie United Provinces^ the Director of public Instruction, in 
his Quinquennial Tie view, quotes a statement trorn 4,he report of an 
inspector of schools that “ihrough influential men, teachers who 
have been dismissed by the district, boards and even ex-criminals, 
Irave been engaged as teachers”. § 

In Bihar, the Director of Public Instruction gives in his Quin- 
quennial Beview a number of specific instances of such irregularities. 
’We quote a few of tiiese instances : — 

“Another case involving hardship to teachers was one in 
which a member of a district board used his iwsition 
“ as a means to secure from teachers loans which he did 
not repay.” 

“Grave irregularities have taken place in connexion with the 
distribution of money, for primary school buildings. 

* Bihar Q. R., page Id. 

t Bwrma Q. K., page I, 

X Memorandum, page 43. 

§ United Provinpea Q. p., page 75. 
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Xa 6m case^ a sum of 3(K) was sanctioned for ex- 
penditure on Uia house. ^ the chairman of the local 
board bimApU,’** * 

‘'Ih some cases granlts given by Government for particular 
purposes have been kept in hand for long periods or 
used for otlier purposes. A paitjcularly bad case of 
this kind is that of a municipality, which received a 
pant of Rs. 17,000 in the year 1921 on a promise that 
k woi>ld^ fhtd Rs. d,500 from its own resources, but so 
lar appears onfy /to have spent Rs. 8,260 out of the 
tot^ soni available***’** 

When we examined the Director of Public Instruction, Bihar, on 
these matters in Patna he showed us some of the relevant papers. 
He also informed us ‘that, although his report had been published 
for nsaciy a year^ not a single one of liis illustrations had been 
ehallengsdi. 

It is to be noted that, in the case of such irregularities, the 
local Government is unable to take suitable action because ‘*the 
J jocal Self-Govarnment Act of 1922 has deprived Government of all 
P9wer to remove members except on th^ application of the Board.*** 

88. We feel that for the healthy advance of primary 
education a change* is desimble. It is obviously righ/p that 
loea^ aflkirs* idioisM be managed by local authorities ; and 
it net unreasonable that, in the early stages, mistakes should be 
made- by inexperience. But wo* are of opinion that education is a 
natioHa] service^ and that the H^tate cannot divest itself of its respcm- 
sibility in the matter; and all the more is this so in a parlianientarv 
system of government, in which the Minister has very definite res- 
ponsibilities to a Legislative Council w'hich votes the money and has 
a>riglit to know how it is spent. If tlie goal of universal and com- 
pulsory education is to be reached, the Minister must be in a posi- 
tion to supervise, and to control, where necessary, the activities of 
local authorities. 

V.. — Smokes and» Appointmenh. 

(a) The S^mcej^. 

89. The main hope oi eff^ctivo popular education depends, as 
we have suggested, on the definition of a well-devised policy and 
its ccmttnuous and consistent execution ,* and cm efficient teaching 
in the schools and colleges. Hence it is of the utmost importance 
tbob U&o DttiipMkmani cd Education, in each province should be 
m Or positiaia to rely or. a* nnrpber of naeu and women who will be 
competent to carry out most responsible duties. The problem of 
the educational services is fundstmental. 



W. The stttff of Hhe Eldueiition iB^ch province is 

diviiied in^ three cedn^s :-7 

tW 

(a) The Indian Educational Servic#; 

(i)) Tire Piwincial Educational Service ; and 
(r) The Subordinate Educational Service. 

These three cadres* are fur»ther divided into men's and WMnen's 
branches. All peats in the headquarters office (other than oler}oal 
app()intinei)t8), in the insi^ectorate, and in the Government teach- 
ing institutions, with the exception of few special posts, are in- 
cluded in one or other of these cadres. 

91. 1 lie Indian Educational Service has fine traditions of integ- 
rity and devotion to duty. It has included scholars, heads of 
colleges, trainers of teacliers, inspectors and hhadmasters of schools, 
who have left a deep impress on Indian education. Education 
IVpartments were first established in the provinces ae the result 
of the Despatch of the Court of Dirediors in 1854, but the Indian 
Educational Servue, as such, was first constituted in consequence 
of the report of the Publfc Service Commission of 1^86. Ten years 
later, the Sufierior Educational Service was reconstituted with two 
divisions — ^the Indian Educational Service, Fttaffed by persons 
recruited by the Secretary of State, and the Provincial Educational 
Service, staffed by persons recruited in India. Only a very few 
Indians were members of the former service. 

In accordance with the recommendations of the Islington Com- 
mission (1915), the Indian Educational Service was definiiiely 
formed into a sojiarate Superior Service and all posts were thrown 
open to the recruitment of Indians, but appointments still rested 
with the Secretary of State. The Provincial Educational Service 
was simultaneously reorganised and divided into separate provin- 
cial services. At the same time, the number of posts in the Indian 
Educational Service was increased by 33 jier cent, by a transfer 
of posts from the Provincial Service. 

' In 1924, all recruitment to the Indian Educational Service wms 
stopped in accordance with the recoininendations of the Royal 
Commission on the Superior Civil Sendees in India. The CoTnmiB- 
sion recommended that for the purposes of local Governments no 
further recniitment should be made to all-India services, like <he 
Indian Ediwatifwial Service, operating in the transferred field, and 
that the personnel required for these branfhes of administration 
should in future he recruited by local Governments. Tliey added 
that if their proposals were accepted it would rest entirely with 
the local Governments to determine Jhe number of Europeans 
may in future be recruited. 

“ In this matter (they wrote) the discretion of local 

ments must be unfettered, but we express the hope 
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tha\; Minieters, on the one Hand, will still seek to 
obtain the co-operation ^of Europeans in these techni- 
cal departj;nents, and that qualified Europeans, on 
the other hand, may be no less willing to take service 
under local Governments than they were, in the past, 
to take service under the Secretary of State.’** 

92. The following Table gives the position in regard to the 
Indian Educational Service in 1921-22 and in 1926-27. 

" Table CXVI. 

Number of posts avd of vacancies in the Indian Educational Service. 


1921-23. 


ppovinoo. 

' Europeans. 

1 

Indians. 

1 Vacant. 

I 

j Total. 

i 

Men. 

Women. 

^ . 

0 

0) 

& 

Men. 

! i 

i ^ 

c 

!§ 

Women. 

Madras . « 

23 

8 

20 1 

I 

! 

4 

63 

13 

Bombay . , . . ; 

27 

3 

1 

23 : 

1 

I 

' 7 

« 

67 

6(m 

Bengal « . . | 

,30 

3 

27 , 


10 

I 

67 

! 

4 

United Provinces . . ; 

32 

3 

"1 

•• 

6 

1 

I 

1 49 

i 

4 

Punjab . * . . 1 

18 

3 

12 


4 

i 


1 34 

3 

Burma 

26 

2 

2 


, 9 

1 

36 

3 

Bihar and Orissa 

21 


14 

•• 

; * 

1 

39 

6 

Central Provinces 

10 

3 

7 


: 3 


26 

3 

Assam 

7 

1 

2 

.. 

j 



9 

J 

N.-W. F. Province . 

1 

1 

2 

. . i 

i 

•• 

•• 

3 

1 

India 

200 

31 

r 

120 , 

2 1 
1 

63 

0 

373 

42 


*Keport of the Royal Commission on the Superior Civil Services in Tndia (1924), 
pages 8 and 22. 

(a) Excludes one supemumeraiy post. 
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Province. 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United ProvinceB 

Fnnjab 

Bnima 

Bihar and Oriasa 
Centra) Prorisieee 
Assam 

N^-W. F, Provmoe 
India 



93. In the first place, it will be noticed that the number of 
sanctioned posts* has declined from 373 to 368 in the case of men 
and from 42 to 38 in the case of women. Very few poets were 
created during the time of the War and hence the BnmbeMr oi 
sanct'oned higher posts has remained almost Rta<tionary for the, 
last fifteen years. Had normal conditions prevailed, the imiiMr 
would probably have been doubled, in view of the great expaniBOA 
of educational activities. 


Hqiially disturbing is the large number of vacant posts ; 62 in 
1921-22 and 113 in 1926-27. We have no detailed informi^on 
on the subject, hut we under^^tand that, as*a temporary measure, 
many of these posts have been filled by means of officiating 
appointments. ^ 

94, The progressive extinction * of the Indian Bducational 
Service accompanied by the fa'^lnre to reconstitute the provindal 

oonsiderable nomber of theae posts lie outside the provinoial Deid of sdil* 
OAtion« in institations snob fts Chleft^ Ooileges. 


z9 
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m a^ioe, receives his incSremeut altnost as a 
tif I3bull» ttntfl matty year's lajer he reaches the top of the 
The Ohly obstacle in bis path is the eiBciency bar, 
is nAalty resided as a mere formality. Admission even 
1<)'1llhe sSiedtion grade appears to be largely a matter of seniority. 

^^6 Sire unable to believe that a system^ which depends so 
largely on the claims of seniority and so little on those of merit 
and ^good work is conducive to zeal and efficiency. In the Pro- 
vincial Service, however, it should be borne in mind that the 
msjfonty gain promotion to the Service from the ranks of the 
.Svibcr^^ate Service and therefore enter it only at a late •stage in 
•Aeir career and presumably after they have earned their proino- 
tion by good work. 

But ihere is nothfiig analogous m the Subordinate Service and 
here tlieft*e is a grave danger of slackness and indifferent work- 
The following excerpt from the Quinquennial Iteview of the United 
ih^vinces is to the point : — 

‘^Inspectors report that the work of* teachers in Goveriuneut 
schools is not of the standard that may reasonably 
be expected. Their reniiirks in this respect do not 
apply arS yet to intermediate classes, and there are, 
of course, honourable exceptions to be found amongst 
teachers of school classes. For the first two or three 
years after appointment the teacher generally works 
well ; his initial zest has not worn itself out and, 
further, he has not yet been confirmecl in his appoint- 
ment. But after confirmation he sees that many 
years must elapse before he may be considered for 
promotion to a headship or to a selection grade. 
Secure in the tenure of his post .and in the enjoyment 
of annual increment accruing to his salary without 
effort on fris part, he too ofieai becomes slothful and 
mamtmm work just a little above the .standard 
Kfl positive inefficiency. The difference in quality 
between the work of a teacher of ter or more years' 
service in a Government school and that of his 
tirdther of similar standing and serv’ce in an aided 
institution is not as a rnle snffident to justify the 
wide difference existing between the pay drawn by 
the two ‘teachers.*’* 

in the same oennexian the Quinquennial Review of the Bombay 
ftn* the years 1P17-22 states that — 
intred'OCtidn o? a fixed incremaital scale of pay for all 
teaebers is imiversally criticised by the inepecting 

<). page 
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staff as having ten^ied to lessen effort and thereby 
having decreased the efl&cienoy of the schools. I have 
* reason to believe that thet^ is considerable BUppott 
for such a view' and that the teachers as a body iJvorifc- 
ed better when their promotion depended Chiefly dn 
their individual work.*’* 

• 

*99. We are unable to say whether a graded system, which 
in a few' provinces, is preferable to a Time-Scale. By a gmded 
system we mean a Subordinate Service divided into grades 
so that a member of the service has to earn his promotion 
from grade to grade not merely by seniority but also by -approved 
work. The objection to this system is that it imposes an excessive 
responsibility on the head of the l^epartrnent who must necessarily 
depend for his information on h's subordinates. 

10(1 Whatever be the system, we are of opinion that, in eolne 
provinces in particular, insufficient steps are taken to ensure 
discipline and good work. More attention should be paid to con- 
fidential reports, wdiici^ should be carefully maintained ; though, in 
the case of an adverse report, an opportunity of explanation shonld 
tthvayfe be given, ^ 

101. Another matter connected with discipline has been brought 
to oui‘ notice. It appears to be the prevalent practice in some 
jirovinces for Governmeiit teachers to supplement their incomes 
by engaging in private tuition. In a few cases, such tuiticwu may 
be advisable, but there is little d‘*ubt that the practice is much 
abused. We <]uote again from the Quin<]uennial Review of the 
United Provinces : — 

“Although the new^ scales of pay should have rendered 
private tuition unnecessary as a mean? of adding to the 
teaclier's income, and an improved standard of tuition 
should have diniinished the necessity of the pupils 
for such tuit'on, the practice still flourishes. One 
divisional inspector states that * there are very few 
teachers in Government high schools who have not 
taken one, or in the majority of cases two private 
tuitions and liave not been found neglectful cff their 
class work. There is certainly something Wrong 
with class tuition when a large number of boys find 
it necessary to have private •tutors who, by solving 
all difficulties in mathematics, translai-ton and other 
subjects for their priv.ate nupils, may in the long mn 
prove themselves to a curse rather than a btessing 
to them 

• Bombay Q. R., 1817-82, pa^e fid. 
t United BrovinoeB Q. K.. page 41, 
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, (b) Appointments, 

' 102 , AppoiatmenUi and pminotiolU.— Su^gestionh* have been 
niade time to time* for the better regulation of appointmente 
and promotions. The Calcutta University Commission reo<»n- 
mended 'ihat small Civil Service Comm ssions should be appointed 
in oonnaxion with the Government of India ^nd the provincial 
Governments to define the educational qualifications for various 
groups of posts, to conduct competitive tests among qualified^ 
candidates and ‘‘to approve.all appointments made by direct nomi- 
nation in cases where this method of appointment is held to be 
desirable’** 

The (rovernment of India Act, 1919, made provision for the 
establishment of a Public Ser\’ice Commission to discharge "in 
regard to recruitmenf and control of the Public Services in India 
such fuucttions as may be assigned thereto b}" rules made by the 
Secretary of State in Council.*’ \ 

The Ijee Commission of 1923-*24 declared that to secure an 
efficient Civil Service it is essential ‘ 'to protect it so far as possible 
from political [lersonal influences and to give it that position of 
stability and security which is vital to \ts successful working as the 
impartial aud efficient instrument by which Governments, of what- 
ever political complexion, may give effect to their policies.*’! The 
Commission proceeded to recomniend tlie immediate establisliment 
of a statu tor;y Public Service Commission as an all-India body, but 
one which would be competent to advise local Governments, if 
invited ; “the reduisi'te link might be found in tlie Chairmen of the 
Provincial Selection Boards who . . should be paid full time officials 
appointed by the Govemor-in-(^ourjcil in (‘onsultation with the Public 
Service Commission.’ ’§ The CommisHion also recommended that 
the Public Scivice Commission should be the final authority for 
determining, in consultation with local Governments, in respect of 
provincial services “the standards of qualification and the methods 
of examiiiution for the Civil Services whether the channel of entry 
be by examination or nomination.” § 

This last recommendation was not adopted when the Public 
Service Commission was established in 192r\, and the omission to 
assign this fmu'tion to the central Commission suggests that the 
Government of India contemplated its exercise by provincial Public 
Service Commissions. No provincial Public Service Commission 
has yet been establishe^l, though a Bill has recently been introduced 
by the Madras Governraeut for that yuirjvose ; nor have any steps been 
taken to establish provincial selection boards with full-time paid 
chairmen such as were suggested by the Lee Commission. 

• Report, Volume V, page 306. 

t Act, Seotion 96C. 

t Report of the Royal Oommisaioii on tho Superior <Hvil Servioea in India, 

page 18 . 

f Bflporti pflgw 14 and 10. 
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308. It seeinB to us essential Jtha»t the functions^o which wcbitw 
referred shojiJd be exercised^ by some authoritative attd iiq^j)ii|is^^ 
body which might be either a Public Slervice Commieskm Cr a 
provincia] selection board. Education is a subject whjidi iCi liA 
countries excilteB great political interest and it is well thaj^Jit flhdiM 
do so. Bnt political interest easily degenerates under represCntdrtivc 
systems of govenuftent into party interest, and the influence of 
party interest upon so vital a service as that of education 
easily be disastrous to the nation which permits its intrusion. • H 
assurances were given that steps would be takCn in the immediate 
future by provincial Governments to put the personnel, and parti« 
cularly the higher personnel, of the service on a sound footing and 
to protect it against irrelevant influences, the hope of educational 
progress would be greatly strengthened. 

For recruitment to the Subordinate Educational Service, the in- 
tervention of a selection board seems neither necessary nor desirable. 
Provided that the Director of Public Instruction is left free to 
exercise his powers of appointment to the Subordinate Service, be 
should be the best judge of the men who should be recruited each 
year from the training colleges and elsewhere. • 

104. In these observations we have no intention of derogating 
from the proper position of the Minister. The responsibililw tat 
policy and for measures necessary to secure its execution, after due 
consultation with his permanent advisers, is his Experience Has 
shown ihat he cannot and ought not, in view of his larger responsi- 
bilities, to exercise that particular control over the personnel of his 
department which is necessary, but which should be left to others. 
There is ample experience in England to show that a Minister need 
have no fear of the lovalty of Ihe service of his department. Indeed, 
it is the pride <)f all good Civil flervic>es that, regardless of thehr 
personal views and preindices, they render equally loyal service to 
ministers and governments of all complexions. There is no reason 
to doubt that this tradition will be established in India as elsewhere 

105. In' India, it may not be advisable or possible to ignore com- 
munal requiremenlts. Tf such be the case, it would be better that 
Ministers should take the responsibility of publicly giving clear 
directions as to the distribution of posts in the proportions which 
seem to them proper, as between the different communities, than 
that aiypointments of individuals should he' made on communal 
grounds, without any fixed principle having been made public. 

106. There is reason to believe that Ministers have already been 
exposed to considerable pressure in the% matter of appointments, 
transfers and promotions. The dn^’es of an Education Minister 
who is anxious to achieve something for the advancement of educa- 
tion must always be arduous. That he should be distracted from 
tlieir performnnee by political pressure to use his power of patronage 
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in &vDur of particular pereona— pressure which is scKnetimes oatrieid 
to the length of undermining his position— must be ,m trying to 
him as it is detrimental <to the public interest. It is ^obmle 
that maiity Ministers would be glad to have the ^otectioB and 
relfef of measures which placed the particular power of selection at 
recommendation for appointment, promotton and transfer in other 
hands, and which left to him only the function of laying down such 
general {vinciples for the guidance of his advisers as he would be 
prepared to defend publicly, and then of reviewing, confirming cr 
referring back the recommeiidations made to him. 
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ftiudamental interest for the political future of India. The largely 
increased enrolhient in primary schools indicates' that the old time 
apathy of the masses is breaking down. There has been a social 
and political awakening of the women of India and an expressed 
demand on their oehalf for education and social reform. There 
has been rapid progress in the numbers of Muhammadans recejving 
instruction. Fifforts have been made to improve the condition 
of the depressed classes and those classes are beginning to respond 
to that effort and to assert their right to education. On all sides 
there has been a desire on the part of leaders of public opinion to 
understand and to grapple with the complex and difficult problems 
of education ; arid large additional expenditure has been proposed 
by Education Ministers and willingly voted by the Legislative 
Councils. That is one side of the picture, but there is another. 

Throughout the whole educational system there is waste and 
ineffectiveness. In the primary system, which from our point of 
view sliould be designed to produce literacy and the capacity to 
exercise an intelligent vote, the waste is appalling. So far as 
We can judge, the vast increase in numbers in primary schools 
produces no commensurate increase in literacy, for only a small pro- 
portion of those who are at the primary stage reach Class IV, in 
which the attainment ofliteracy may be expected. In one province, 
despite a very large increase in the number of primary schools and 
pupils and in the expenditure, the number of pupils who reached 
Glass TV was actually less by nearly 30,000 in 1927 than it wa * 
ten years previously. It is to bS" remembered that under present 
conditions of rural life, and with the lack of suitable vernacular 
literature, a child lias very little chances of attaining literacy after 
leaving school; and, indeed, even for the literate,* there are many 
chances of relapse into illiteracy. 

The wastage in the case of girls is even more serious than in 
the case of boys. The disparity in education and literacy between 
women and men so far from decreasing by the effort made is actually 
increasing. . The disparity between the wealthier parts of the 
country and the pocffer parts also tends to increase. 

In the sphere of secondary education there has been an Advance 
in some respects, notably in the average capacity of the body of 
teachers, in their improved conditions of service and training, and 
in the attempt to widen the general actmties of school life. But 
here again there are grave defects of organisation. The whole 
system of secondary education is still dominated by the ideal that 
every boy who enters a secondary school should prepare himself 
for the tmiversity", and the immense numbers of failures at matri- 
cnlatioii arid in the univerrity examiriations indicate a great waste 
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of e#ori. SucH attempts as have been made to provide vocational 
and industrial training have little contact with the educational 
system and are therefore«largely infructuous. Many of the univer- 
sities and colleges show marked improvements in their methods of 
teaching and ip the amount of original work which they have 
product ; and in some of them there is undoubtedly a better train- 
ing for Corporate life than formerly. But the theory that a univer- 
sity exists mainly, if not solely, to pass students through examina- 
tions still finds too large acceptance in India ; and we wish that 
there were more signs that the universities regarded the training 
of broad-minded, tolerant and self-reliant citizens as one of their 
primary functions. They have been hampered in their work by 
being overcro^vded with students who are not fitted by capacity for 
university education [ind of whom many would be far more likely 
to suc(‘eecl in other careers. 

We have no doubt that more and more money will be gladly 
voted for education by the legislatures of India but, as we have 
shown, the improvement and expansion of education do not depend 
merely on money. Money is no doubt essential, but even more 
essential is a well-directed policy carried out by effective and com- 
j)etent agencies, determined to elimintfte waste of all kinds. We 
were asked to report on the organisation of education. At almost 
every point that organisation needs reconsideration and strengthen- 
ing ; and tlie relations of the bodies responsible for the organisation 
of education need readjustment. 

- We are of opinion that the divorce of the Government of India 
from education has been unfortunate ; and , holding as we do that 
education is essentially a national service, we are of opinion that 
steps should be taken fo consider anew the relation of the central 
GovernmenI wjth this subject. We have suggested that the Gov- 
ernment of India should serve as a centre of educational informa- 
tion for the whole of India and as a means of coordinating the 
educational experience of the different provinces. But we regard 
the duties of the central Government as going beyond that. We 
cannot accept the view that it should be entirely relieved of all 
responsibility for the attainment of universal primary education. 
It may be that some of the provinces, in spite cf all efforts, will be 
unable to provide the funds necessary for that purpose, and the 
Government of India should therefore be constitutionally enabled 
to make good such financial deficiencies, in the interests of India 
as a whole. 

We have not suggested, nor do we suggest, that the responsibili- 
ties of Ministers in the provinces should be reduced. On the con- 
trary, we are of opinion that they have been reduced too much 
already by a devolution on local bodies which has taken the control 
of primary education to a large extent out of their hands, with 
ppfortunate results. TOe relations between provincial Governments 
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and local bodies demand further consideratiol and adjustment. 
The formation of an educa4;^d electorate is a matter for the nation. 
Under receflt legislation, powers have bem devolved on local bodies 
in such a way that the Ministers responsible to the legislatures have 
no effective control of the expenditure of money voted for mass 
education ; and in some cases, owing to inadequate inspection, they 
have little information as to the results of that expenditure. It is 
clear that the new factor of ministerial responsibility has not been 
taken sufficiently into account. • 

The Directors of Public Instruction have been loyal and enthu- 
siastic, but they are grappling with immense responsibilities with- 
out sufficient support. The staffs of provinces should 

be largely increased, so that important schemes of developpient 
may be considered with greater care a-nd the ordinary work of 
education supervised more effectively. An mcrease in the inspect- 
ing staffs sliould lead to economy and not Ifco extravagance. The 
reconstitution of the provincial educational services can suffer no 
further delay. 

Despite the growing increase in girls’ education, the measures 
taken to promote it have been inadequate. The# education of the 
girl is the education of the mother. The school-education of each 
additional girl counts more towards the future than the school- 
education of an additional boy. We are definitely of opinion that, 
in tlie interests of the advance of Indian education as a whole, 
priority should now be given to the claims of girls* education in 
every scheme of expansion. 

India has reached a critical stage in the development of firr 
education, and the decisions to be made are of vital importance. 
It will be for those in authority to consider what shall be the next 
step. If we have taken a broad view of our reference, it is in the 
hope that our suggestions may be of some assistance to those 
rest)onsible for the great task that lies before them. 

P. J. HARTOG, Chairman. 

L. A. SELBY-BIGGE,* 

S. SULTAN AHMED, 

•G. AT^DERSON, I Members, 

NARENDRANATH.t 
S. MUTHULAKSHMI REDDI. j 

R, M. STATHAM, Secretary. 

Dblhi, 

8 March, 19U9. 

> 

* Sir Amherst Selby -Bigge, who was in England on 8 Mai«h, informed the 
Committee, by a cable dated 3rd April, that he had signed the Review subject to 
the terms of me Note which is printed on page 348. 
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Bin Amhrbbt SHiiBY-BiOGB, Bt., K.C.B. 

Taking the Review as a whole I concur genejrally in the views 
expressed in it as regards growth of education in British India in 
respe^3t of performance and promise of the system and its organisa- 
tion. I have therefore signed^ it although on particular points both 
of elpression and substance I desire to make some reservations and 
qualifications. Chapter V does not in my opinion at all adequately 
present the serious defects in secondary edu(^ation which are dis- 
closed by provincial reports nor does it sufficiently emphasise need 
for reform in the organisation and control of the system and in 
instruction given in the schools. I believe that a good deal more, 
than ‘adjustment* is required. Chapter VII seems to advocate a 
more rapid and extensive expansion of female education than is 
wise or practicable. Although I fully agree with my colleagues as 
to its vital importance the facts appear to me to show that real and 
effective advance 'is for some time to come more likely to be se- 
cured by intensive than by extensive development. 


( ) 
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Baja Narendranath, M.L.C. 

• 

< J riCgziet that I differ most empba^i^ily from my colleagues iu 
the proposals whicli they have made‘ few: (1) introduction of rdli- 
gious education in public schools foi* classes desiring them, and 
(S2) reservation ol seats in schools Muhammadans, and others 
if necessary. Theu: suggestions if adopted will prove a prolific 
source of class jealousies and rivalries. Bese^vationg once created 
tend to become permanent, and can be removed ojily by the inter- 
vention of a third party stronger than all, or by a revolution. 
1 am therefore astonished to find that my colleagues make these 
proposals in order (as they think) to promote the cause of national- 
ism, which in my opinion their plan will most sepously damage, 
and that for ever. 

* 

It is no doubt, in the best interests of the nation, as a whole, 
to encourage baeWard sections of it to receive the full benefits 
of education. 1 am as much concerned as my colleagues to see 
that our Muhammadan fellow-couiitrymen are backward especially 
in the field of high education in some provinces. I differ from 
them in the method proposed to achieve the desired end. * 

The segregate institutions which are now condemned were 
opened by Government at the request of the Muhammadan com- 
niunity. There are two classes of them, “separate” and “special” 
institutions. In the former, as described in the Eeview, the 
courses are the same as in ordinary schools, with a provision for 
religious teaching and the teaching of Urdu. In the latter, the 
courses radically differ. I am not quite sure, whether the im- 
munity is unanimous in condemning them and whether the com- 
munity realises that by these segregate institutions Muslim 
students are handicapped in their educational advancement. If 
they did, there would be no difficulty. They would not go to 
them. It is obvious, as is now realised by the more advanced 
section of the Muslim community, that Government in pandering 
to the conservative tendencies of Muslims made a mistake in 
opening these separate and special institutions. In provinces in 
which Urdu is not the mother-tongue of Muslims, there is a differ- 
ence of opinion amongst them, as ^o whether Muslim students 
sliOtiW be Uught Urdu and, with it Persian, in addition to their 
mother-tongue. Those inclined to be more ufilitoirian than ^senti^ 
/cnentil would discard Urdu and Persian We have not supported 
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the mcm section. In suggesting the introduction of 

religious instruction for Muslims and for others if tjiey demand 
tbem» are we not committing the same mistake as we have been 
committii^ before, viz. ; yielding too readily to the sentimental 
conservatism of Muslims, without waiting to allow the better 
sense of the community to overcome it, and in natural course to 
outgrow it? * 

J'iie history ol the policy of giving religious instruction in public 
»«cliools has been described jii the iteview. The latest orders are 
embodied in the liesolution of 1921, the substance of which has 
been reproduced. The conditions attaclied to the introduction of 
religious instruction are (1) no preference to any particular religion 
to the exclusion of others, (2; no chai-ge on public iunds, and (3) 
instruction to be given outside regular school hours. 1 am inclined 
to the view, that the resolution creates no facilities for the intro- 
duction of religious education. Perliaps none are contemplated, 
in the Punjab, United Provinces, Bengal, and Bontbay no change 
took place. In Bihai', religious education twice a week is said 
to be obligatory on all. In Assam, special facilities for religious 
instruction are provided for Muslim boys. In the Central Pro- 
vinces, religious instruction is provided out of school hours, and 
at the expense of the communities. We have made no enquiries 
as to tJie nature of religious instruction given in these three pro- 
vinces« whether it has any clement of reality about it, and whether 
the communities concerned do really appreciate it, and desire its 
ifontinuance. 

But in Assam and Bihar the ternis of the resolution do not 
appeal* to have been strictly adJiered to. How can religious instruc- 
tion be obligatory on ail if it is not given within school hours, 
and, if so given, the practice is in violation of the terms of the 
resolution. I do not know what are the special facilities given in 
Assam to Muhammadan boys for religious instruction. ^ Is religious 
instruction given within school-hQurs? If so, the vejry first condi- 
tion of the resolution is contravened. 

I i I I . ■ • • 

1 really do not understand what my colleagues mean when they 
say “but in our opinion the time is ripe, and more than ripe for, 
a determined effort to devise practical plans”. They do not 
suggest in clear termj that religious instruction should be given 
within school-hours and at the expense of the State. If it is to 
be given within school-hours it must be given to all ; fqar if some 
refuse or if the majority refuse, the religious instructuM^i will cause 
interruption in the study of fne majority of tire boyC' I observe, 
that according to my c^eagues religious for Muham- 

madan boys is to he prSW^d for^ **i^pFovimce» in which the edu; 
cational progress of the Mimi^mma^n boys is impeded by religious 
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diflGcultias*'. But my colleagues forget that itcilitieB and pri- 
vileges for a class have only, to be contemplated and they are at 
nnce claimed. ^ , 

Difficulties will, however, arise in complying with the first con- 
dition laid down in the resolution, viz,, that no preference is to 
be given to any jjai’ticular religion to the exclusion of others. 
Airongemeuts will have to be made for the teaching of the Sikh, 
Aryan, Brahmo and various other religious sects. The question 
of introducing religious instruction in schools should have been 
trealed as a question by itself. It wiould not have been taken 
up, as' arising out of a vague demand made by a certain section 
of a particular community, and made the subject of an equally 
vague recommendation. My personal view is, that the State 
ought not to undertake to determine for a Boraing generation the 
ever shifting bounda-ry of Faith and Reason. But T have no 
doubt, that religious instruction to be of any value can be given 
only in schools Avhich are managed and controlled by persons 
professing that relig on. In the 'iOth century, religious instruc- 
tion in schools seldom infuses or evokes spirituality in boys. 
Parents can do this better at home than school -masters. Every 
religion has some cultural backgi-ound, and in the case of the Hindu 
and Muhammadan religions which largely regulate the secular life 
and prescribe the social code of the communities, that back-ground 
is important. Tn a school in which 75 per cent, of the boys belong 
to one comniniiity, and in which the teaching staff is in the same 
proport’ons, religious irist ruction given by a single teacher l:>e]ong- 
irg to the ininoritv community is in my opinion unreal, mean- 
ingless, and iu fact u farce. The cultural atmosphere of which 
the teachers themselves set an example is absent. 

Mr. Wetherill, who in r.be United Province? conducted an 
enquiry iu 1926 into tfie teaching conditions prevailing in the 
separate schools for Muslims and who was examined by us in the 
United Provinces explains why Muslims like the separate st^hools. 
iWhen questioned whether Muhammadans w^ould like to get rid 
of these schools, if certain facilities were granted to them, Mr, 
.Wetheriirs answer was, “T can't say” Referred to the opinions 
of certain Muhammadan gentlemen who held the contrary view, 
Mr. Wetherill said, *‘T think it does not represent the opinion 
in general of the Muhammadan community, it does not represent 
the opinion of Julahas and butcher class”* Further on, says the 
witness, “He** (the Muslim) “is anxious to send his son to a 
school where religious teaching is the dominant factor”. Again, 
“I would put it down to a desire^ to* send their children to an 
atmosphere where their own religion is taught**. 

Mr. Justice S. M. Rulaiman, in his recent address as Prewident 
pf Muslim Educational Conference at Ajmere said, the 
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modem Rysiem^bf edncation laekg iti anything, it lacka ftom the 
point of view of the Muslim, in the teaching of theology. Theo- 
logy forms no part of 4he recognised curriculum in the ordinary 
public schools and colleges. This is the result of circumstances 
which are the necessary accompaniment o£ the present oonditioas 
of lift: in this country. The Government must keep its hands 
clear of all religious questions, and cannot, tHferefore, easily under- 
take the teaching of ajiy particular theology. We have the glaring 
fact that this country is inhabited not only by peoples of different 
castes, but also of different creeds. Any general scheme of pro- 
viding religious instruction in public schools is therefore likely 
to involve sectarian disputes and financial difficulties. There 
cannot, accordingly, be any one standard of theology which may 
be made the subject of teaching in our schools and colleges, nor 
is it expedient or practicable to have so many different branches 
of theology starte<l by the Government for the education of boys 
belonging to different religions m the secondary and higher classes. 
As regards primary schools in areas where compulsory^ education 
has been introduced, some teaching of tlje fundamental principles 
of faith is essefitial, if the children are not to be taken away from 
tlieir ancestral relig'ons. But we cannot depend on Government 
ever being induced to accede to our request to open theology classes 
in Hg Government institutions. The only proper places where 
such instruction could be given, would be Muslim institutions 
rtarted by us and kept under our own management. The justi- 
fies t ion for the ex Ftence of such separate denominational institu- 
tions can only be t]^c special inculcation of theological principles 
and religious ideas and the imparting of Islamic culture, in addi- 
tion, of course, to a special regard be'ng paid by Muslim teachers 
to the interest and welfare of Muslim hoys’*. 

1 presume, that in referring with approval to religious instruc- 
tion in primary schools, Mr. Jnstic/C Hulaiman has in mind, tlie 
Maktabs and Miilla schools, in wh^ch religious instruction is given 
and which are rncairitained for Muslims at the expense of the State. 
Further on, says Mr. Justice Sulaiman. — “We c.an easily combine 
l)oth the spiritual and the materialistic ideals of education and 
model our policy on their harmonious fusion. We can revive and 
maintain the old system and yet take advantage of the experience 
gained by the western aclvanced cofintries and utilise the reseHTches 
made by them in all the departments of knowledge. The obvious 
way of preserving the Islamic spirit and also benefiting by the 
inedem methods is to have Muslim educs-tfonal institntions, 
modelled on the European ^system, but controll^ by Muslim 
teachers and kept under Muslim managements. The ordinary 
public schools are wholly ijjadequate for the imparting of theo- 
logical iustmetion or the maintenance pf Mamk culture. Islamic 
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Schools established in large numbers throughout the length and 
breadth of the country alone can meet the pressing demand of 
a rapid educational advance and culturiH progress. By making 
them popular, parents would be inclined to send their children 
Lo school without hesitation, in the confidence that they would 
receive synipathetiij treatment and special attention in their 
studies*’. i 


The learned President of the Conference also suggests the tevy 
of a special educational cess on Muhammadans, which could only 
be utilised for the maintenance of separate Muslim institutions* 
Sir A. K. Ghuznavi, examined in Delhi on 2nd January, 
1929, supported both the proposals made by my colleagues; but 
Manlvi Baidar Bakht, who jointly appeared^ with him, gave very 
guarded answers which are as follows : — 


Sir A, Selby-Bigge, ‘Tf you give them fair opportunities, for 
religious education in general schools, would not the demand for 
maktabs and madrasas disappear”? 

Mr. Baidar Bakht, Yes, it would, gradually, ^ (The italics are 
mine.) Firstly, provision should be made for religious instruction, 
secondly, representation of Muslims on local bodies, then there 
should be provision for reservation of seats, and I would submit 
also provision for Islamic culture 

Dr. S. A. Khan, who has prepared an elaborate Memorandum, 
gives at pages 225 — 2t34 the Muslim demands under the head of 
Primary and Secondary education, but nowhere suggests thRl 
religious education he introduced in public schools, or that places 
be reserved for Muslim boys or that the separate schools might 
be al^olished. He wants increase iti the number of Muhammadan 
teoc'hers and fad-lities to be given for their IrainingT At Lucknow, 
on 31st October, 1928, he said, that separate schools were un- 
satisfactory, and he would like the Muhammadan boys to go and 
read wdth those of other communities, if certain safeguards were 
adopted. He mentions those safeguards in the following order. 
Minimum 33 per cent, of Muslim teachers ; hostel accommodation 
33 per oent. ; and (then in answer to specific questions put w^ith 
regard to the giving of religious instruction in schools) he says, 
last of all, “teaching of religious education during the school-hours, 
but I would sugge.st that it should be for about half 
before school -hours to be given by the teachers of the different 
commnnHies**. 


Tt is obvions to me and it Bhmdd.have b^n eqn^ly obvioaB 
to mv colleapftieR, that the introdnefion of religions instruction will 
not lead to the abolition of the segregate schools contmuaiiM 
of is^hioh will depend on the intensity w,ith which the oommranty 
olinffs to the deaire for separation, liven the reservation of seats 

^ z a 
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itt publie Bdbools, will not lead to ih/e ifoaillt aiitned ftt by 
ooUeaguos. In Sind and Bolyai, werbave rei^vatioiv for Mualisaa 
in ifublic acboola, and#8eparate sobools for them oaist atda by 
«dn. Unable to bring abrot the abolition of segregate scbooiSi 
my colleagues are practically bringing into operation a second 
dii^upiilre fotce^ that of oommunai reservations in public schoola. 
It is therefor© necessary to examine more closely the policy of 
re^rvations. Before doing so, I would quote frorn the evidence of 
Mf. Mackenzie, Director of Public Instruction of the United 
Ptovinoes. In answer to^a question by Sir George Anderson, 
wheiher, Muslim boys found difficulty in admission to public 
ii^hools, Mr. Mackenzie said, “I have not heard complaints that 
Mlihamhiodan hoys do not get admission in public schools’ ’ . ’Phere 
is no cftklence wliat^oever before us, that Muslim boys as such 
find any difficulty in admission to public schools. 

I am aware that up to now reservation of places in educational 
institutions has lieen allowed, (a) in some arts colleges, (b) in some 
professional colleges, and (c) since 1921, in Bengal in some Gov- 
ernment and ai^Jed schools. In Bombay, *in (iovernment and pro- 
fessional colleges, 10 per cent, of j»eats, and in Government 
secondary schools, 15 per cent, of seats, are reserved for Muslims. 

By Besolution No. 8464, dated 30th March, 1925, of the 
Bombay Government, the percentage of reservation for Muham- 
madans in the high school of Nowshera Madrasah was as high as: 

IP- 

In the Punjab, considerable resentment wa« caused amongst 
Hindus by reserving seats for Muslims and Sikhs and others in 
Government and Medical Colleges. I do not know how the Hindus 
of Sind reoeived the resolution referred to above, or how the 
Hindus of Bengal felt the order of reservation. But so long as the 
|)oIicy is confined to each province separately, no general principle 
regulating reservations need be fixed. The matter assumes a more 
seriou^ aspect when in the Eeview of an Auxil’ary Committee of 
the Statutory Commission, the policy is approved and its exten- 
sion is recommended. Majiy minor issues in connection with it 
arise. How are the proportions to be fixed? Is the general rule 
that a majority community needs no reservation to be disregarded, 
as has been done in Sind and in some schools in Eastern Bengal? 
What is the necessity jaf fixing a prq)ortion even for a backward 
majority? Is any weightage to be given to minorities; if so, in 
what proportions? Weightage given to the Wkhs in the Punjab 

hbt saWlfied them, question of reservation for depressed 
classbt htn hot eoftie to the 'front. If weightage for minorities 
wefe idlowed, the^ depressed classes can justly claim weightage. 
If bo, what ptopbrtion of Weightage is to be given to them, 
Hihl m is it to be fixed? 
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1, howev^, slWBgJy object to the principle, %or althoil|^ 
State is justified in spending^ money on encouraging eduoation in 
backward cofhmunities out of funds to w]|ich all contribute, 1 faaL 
to see how the education of the nation as a whole is advaioced 
by saying to the advanced secticm **atop or retard your progresa 
till the backward communities come up to your level*', in the 
cnee of secondary and primary schools, it is easy enough to open 
new schools to accommodate all. In fact it ought not to be 
difficult to enlarge the accommodation and increase the staff of 
even professional colleges. Beservation of places create^ com- 
munal rivalry and jealousy in a poignant form, and when applmd 
to schools it will infect the rising generation with the virus of 
mutual jealousy. 

My strongest objection however to the proposal is based on 
political grounds. As an Auxiliary Committee of the Statutory 
Commission “primarily concerned with education and its organisa^ 
tion in British India in relation to political and constitutional condi- 
tions and potentialities of progress”, we cannot ignore the political 
consequences of our recommendations whether these have to be 
considered by the Commission or by local Govefnments or the 
Government of India. The* framers of the Beforms scheme reluc- 
tantly acquiesced in the system of communal electorates, but con- 
demned in unequivocal terms any extension of the system (See para. 
2.*31 of the Montagu-Chelrnsford Eeport). They could have hardly 
tolerated it for regulating the admission of students to educational 
institutions. The report of the All-Parties Conference, generally 
known a« the Nehru Committee Beport, condemns communal 
representation in all its phases. In fact, one of the clauses of sec- 
tion 4, dealing with fundamental rights pp. 101-103, declares all 
reservations to be illegal and unconstitutional. The preamble of 
the Government of India Act of 1919 lays down* the policy of 
Parliament for the Government of India as one of “gradual develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions with a view to the progressive 
realisation of responsible government”, and propose to give effect 
to this policy by “successive stages”. But if each step in the 
progress takes ns away from the goal, it can hardly be a stage to- 
wards the goal. So* far the principle of communal representa- 
tion has been allowed for election to Councils and local bodies; 
my colleagues are now recommending it as a nile to be adopted 
where necessary for admission to schools and think that this is the 
best way of educating and training the ^electorates” and “direct- 
ing classes” in their duties as public citizens. They have attached 
no value to the condemnation of this principle in higher quarters' 
by those who are in a better position^to form an opinion cm consti- 
tutions and to which I have made a brief reference. Perhaps I 
attach greater value than my colleagues do to the fact that the next 
stage in our political advance should be such as really brings os 
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i^iurer td the goJk of complete responsible governments I consid^ 
&e proposals of my colleagues open po the criticism that with 
next stage in our progr^s it introduces conditions <x ^uts its seal 
of approval on conditions which will mate further progress im- 
possible. 1 therefore record in words as solemn as t can command 
my most emphatic dissent from them. I have elsewhere proposed 
that an indispensable condition any further advance^ should be 
the insertion of a clause in the constitution, which will check oar 
hss^parous or schismatic tendencies. 

^ e 

It is undoubtedly desirable that students belonging to all castes 
and communities should be educated and trained together, but 
starting controversies about religious education to be given to the 
followers of different^ religions and persuasions and. fixing com- 
mtinal proportions for admission to educational institutions are 
not the ways in which attempts should be made to attain the object. 
In the Punjab, considerable advance has been made by Muslims in 
educ^ation without raising these controversies, and I do not see why 
the example of the Punjab cannot be followed in other provinces. 
New schools mvy be oi)ened in tracts in which Muslims or other 
backward classes predominate. Publics schools to which all classes 
are equally eligible may be opened in places in which denomina- 
tional or communal schools exist. No purpose can be served by 
denouncing the segregate institutions. If public schools really give 
better educiation than private schools, and if people do not attach 
much value to the communal atinospliere prevailing in the segregaite 
j^hooJs, they will naturally be drawn towards public schcx)ls and 
the segregate schools will die their natural death. In the Punjab, 
there is a wide net work of private and aided educational institu- 
tions different in character from private institutions in other pro- 
vinces. In the Punjab these schools and colleges are managed 
and controlled by organised associations. As a rule they do not 
partake of the character of wliat are called “venture schools' ' in 
other provinces. They are not started for the personal aggrandise- 
ment of the individuals controlling or managing them. The- cir- 
cumstances under which they came into existence have been des- 
cribed in para. I, Chapter XII of the Review. 

In all important towns in the Punjab, the number of students 
seeking admission into schools and colleges is so large that Govern- 
ment or the local boai^ds would have hardly anything left for ele- 
mentary education if their resources were to be utilised for opening 
of institutions for higher and secondary education on a scale com- 
rDensurate Fith .the deirtand. In the city of Lahore, for one 
Government College there aife 5 ^vate colleges, for one MoAbI 
School there ere 6 or 7 private high schools. I need not quote 
figures for other towms. In many provinces, the number of private 
and aided schools exceeds the number of Government or boar^ 
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schools* The fact that in the Punjab these iiAtitutions axe eeur 
trolled and managed by organised associationa does not detract fyomy 
their utilit}^ or make them less worthy o^ support.. 

I arn sorry that my colleagues did not find time to go thoroughly 
into the question of the educational needs and requirements of Hindu 
and Sikh minorities in North-West India, though I supplied them 
with a full note aifd both Hindus and Sikhs gave evidence before 
us. The Hindus presented us with a book containing some of their 
ideas about the educational problems of the province* It seems ^hat 
in looking at educational prcAlems of the country my colleagues Ijave 
been following a line of th ought which has so far been in favour 
with Government, and which in the light of new facts coming to 
the surface, must be materially modified. Before the Reforms 
scheme was introduced, only two classes, Hindus and Muham- 
madans, loomed large in the eyes of politicians and administrators. 
Hindus were considered to be a majority community everywhere, 
and Muslims a minority community. During the last 6 years, 
another important community called the depressed classes has come 
to the front, and is assorting its rights. The Hindus and Sikhs in 
North-West India claim to be considered as minoiiity communities, 
'’.riieir view j3oints present* many features of similarity with those 
of Muslims in other provinces in which they are in a minority. 
My i>ersonal opinion is that there is no difference and there will be 
no difference if it is once recognised that political problems should 
be faced territorially and not communally. In a system of demo- 
cratic government it is impossible to discriminate between minor- 
ities. But if there are circumstances which give importance t(f \ 
class, they are not lacking in the case of Hindus and Sikhs of North- 
West India. These two classes, especially the Sikhs, furnish a 
large quota for the British Indian Army. The Hindus are educa- 
tionally much advanced. The fact that their co-roligionists form a 
majority in most other provinces is a factor which does not detract 
from their importance, on tht contrary, it adds to it. No scheme 
of education itaking into consideration its bearings on various classes 
is complete which ignores the claims or requirements of Hindus and 
Sikhs and of depressed classes. Wliilst considering the interests of 
classes, we should not ignore those also, who by a natural course of 
evolution, will come \o the front within the next 6 years, but whose 
class-consciousness is now more or less in a nebulous condition. 
The Bhumyars and Gwalas of Bihar and Orissa, the Chamars of the 
United Provinces, the Gonds of the Central Provinces, fall under 
this category. 

The grievances of the Hindus and Sikhs of the Punjab centre 
round two points, one of which is contaon to both and the other 
particularly relates to the Hindus. ’ The Sikhs complain that Gur- 
not taught in the schools anywhere. The IDndns com- 
plain that provision for the teaching of Hindi in schools is ifiadll^ 
^uate, as the following figures will show, and that in the training 
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ooU^ tbdra is Ao satisfactoi^ anungement for the teaching ot 
Hindi;— ^ 

Number of Primary •ehool% as it stood on 31st Maroh 1028 . ! 1,382 

Numbei^ of Secondary schools, as it stood on 3 Ist March 1928 . . 108 

Nnmberof Primary schools in irhioh Hindi is taught, as it stood 462 

on iflt^Pshruary 198S. 

Number of secondary schools in which Hindi is taus^t, as it 64 
stood on Ist February 1928. ^ 

In the N. W. P. Province Hindi is not taught in any Govern- 
meuft or board school. 

The Hindus further complain that there are indications ^that for 
recruitment to services communal considerations outweigh cousi« 
derations of merit, .and that as they furnish the largest quota of 
students in all kinds of institutions, they are more vitally and 
directly interested than others in insisting that the education of the 
future generations shcfuld be in efi&cient hands. The following 
figures show that the proportion of Hindus amongst district inspec- 
tors and asst. dist. inspectors is below their proportion in the popu- 
lation ; — 


c 

Hindus. ' 

Sikhs. 

Muslims. 


1921. 

-1 

1927. 

j 192J, 

1027. 

1931. 



1927. 

Oistriot Inspectors 

16 



7 

10 : 

ir» 

1 

Awistnat district Inspeotora . . 

29 

27 

U 

30 

31 

! 81 
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As Hindus are educationally the most advanced, the inference 
is, that in appointments made, Hindus have recently been delibe- 
rately kept back. But if there are facts of which I am not aware 
to rebut the inference, there is nothing to complain about. They 
tlwefore want that the system of recruitment should be thoroughly 
overhauled. 

My colleagues, in the Chapter relating to Muhammadan Educa- 
tion, have here and there adverted to inadequate represenitation of 
Muhammadans on the teaching and the insj^cting staff ; but they 
should be prepared to meet a similar claim, from the depressed 
classes and from other classes which, though Hindus, are showing 
signs of nascent but distinct self-consciousness. If we once under- 
take to satisfy each class, that it is adequately represented in our 
educational service, it will become impossible to draw the line, and 
we will be unavoidably Sriven to the course of making all appoint- 
ments on the basis of caste and creed. The only reasonable course 
therefore is that all appointments in the education department 
fsbonld be made strictly on meiit, with a reservation to meet the 
case of backward communities and to redress communal inequalities, 
tha reservation being small in the case of higher appointments and 
larger in the case of. lower appointments ; but not so large as ^ 
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Muitify the main iwoviaion with regard to apporntmenis m pifit. 
My coHeagneB have nowhcHle clearly made this proposal 
there is nothing in the Beview inooni^l^nt with H. I 4o nwrt 
favour the idea of going into figures representiug each class in cm 
service, for by doing so we only sharpen communal or class appetite 
which we can not fjjlly appease, without deteriorating the whole m- 
vice. 

With regard to the teaching of Hindi and Gurmukhi, it is obtious 
that there is nothing to discriminate ^be tween the demands of the 
Hindu and Sikh minorities in the Punjab and of the Muslim 
minority in the United Provinces and Bihar. I suggested in a note 
'vhich I circulated, that in any school, in which 10 students apply 
for a Hindi teacher, one slioiild be provided, as is the case in Bihar, 
and that it would facilitate matters if from* all who offered tbm- 
selves for servic*e in the education department knowledge of all tlie 
three scripts were expected. My colleagues did not find time to go 
thoroiigi)ly into this matter. They probably felt some difficulty 
;n conceding tliat the Hindu minority in North-West India had the 
same riglils as the IMuharnmadan minority further east. The 
habit of looking at questions communally and not territorially is 
too old and too firmly imJUanted to be shaken off easily. I am, 
however, unable to reconcile their attitude with their desire to 
promote unity between classes. If ediicaitional questions have to 
be considered communally and not territorially, there can be no 
imity. Tn tlie case of the Punjab, the United Provinces and 
Bihar, there is no difference between the language spoken by the 
communities. The question is only one of script, and it is easy 
enougli to learn all the three scripts. As between Hindi and Gur- 
mukhi on the one hand, and Urdu, on the other, there is a difference 
of the classics on which the scripts are based, and^a knowledge of 
the script would encourage the study of the different classics. 
Nothing is more cak'ulated to promote unity between the commun- 
ities than the knowledge amongst the directing classes of one 
community of the classic literature of the other community. 

I now |>aHS on from the sphere of dissent to that of comment. 
There are parts of the Review with which I am in substantial 
agreement, but which need some comment by way of explanation. 
? t seems to me that the picture of obstacles to Mass Education is a 
bit overdrawn , as far as the effect of epidemic diseases and insani- 
tary conditions is (oncerned, Chapter TV, para. 9. It is not possible 
to improve the sanitary conditions in rural Areas without the spread 
of education. Conformity with the laws of health is not possible 
without a proi)er knowledge of those la^s. In any country which 
in educational progress is at the stage at which India is at present, 
general conditions of health could not be better. Inhabitants of 
oountries in northern latitudes are more liable than peoplb living 
in tropical countries to pulmonary diseases. These cause much 
Ifraater mortiiiity than malaria. Most of the epidmim Mmm 
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pt^v^ntable; but measui^efi of prevention pre-suppose df higHer 
degree of knowledge than exists in Ibdia. I would not therefoio 
lay mudh stress on soch^conditions operating as an obstacle to the 
growth of education, as constitute a common factor in all 
countries in the state of educational advancement in which India 
is at present. Malaria is no doubt very conm:y>n in India ; but in 
most parts it does not materially affect school attendance. It 
should not be forgotten that although malaria has an enervating 
effect on the constitution, \t does not, owing to immunity which 
lurfg residence in malarial tracts confers, appreciably prevent people 
from following their daily pursuits, and therefore does not matexially 
affect 8 c1kx) 1 attendance. 

T am in substantial agreement with the remedies suggested in 
para. 26, Chapter V,*but I should like to add a few words. The 
experiment should t-ertainly be tried and will be useful ; but too 
much sliould not be expected from it, so far as encouragement of 
rural pursuits is concerned. The following are the drawbacks : — 

(1) Tt will be some time before the amenities of rural life in 
India will })econe as attractive as those of urban life. All who 
live in rural areas do not own land or possess the right of using it. 
Out of those who do, the number of men who are directly interested 
in increasing the produce of land and who immediately benefit by 
it is still more limited. 

(2) The Punjab is the province of peasant proprietors; but in 
il^enga] and the tinited Provinces there are zamindars owning large 
areas w^ho receive cash rents which are by no means easy to en- 
liance. The number of men dependent on agriculture but directly 
interested in the produce of land is smaller. Tenancy holdings are 
small in area. In the Punjab, which is the province of small 
owners, fragmdhtation of holdings by a procjess of sub-division due 
to inheritance is in progress. 

(31 Tilling of the soil is hard work and for a long time to come 
uien who have received education will be averse to such physical 
labour as tillage involves. - 

With regard to the diversion of boys to industrial and com- 
mercial careers, a diversicm which will be needed even for the rural 
hoys who do not own land, or who own insufi&cient land, education 
in English will be necessary. Vernacular literature is particularly 
wanting in books dealing with industrial and commercial subjects. 
Even for smithy and Carpentry, some sort of training in designing 
and drawing will be necessary and in our vernaculars there is hardly 
any literature on the subject. 

The village uplift work will have eventually to be left to the 
gradual progress of education. I doubt if substantial results can 
l>e achieved by the State employing an agency to do the work. 
Tlie expenditure involved will be out of all proportion to the results 
likely to be achieved, not to speak of the risk that there tdll 
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always in letting loose in rural areas so many Sarpies who may 
molest an ignorant rural population. 

Chapter X VI' -'Control and ^Devolution. 

All of us had not the fullest opportunity of discussing the sub* 
ject dealt with in this chapter. With regard to direction and in- 
specifcion, two opposite opinions have been referred to. It is held 
by some that inspection and direction in matters of education is a 
luxury which can be dispensed .with, whilst others think that a 
competent and adequate inspecting agency in respect of schooli| is 
as necessary as agency for the inspection of a system of perman- 
ent way and wwks. The comparative figures quoted in para. 
33 for England and India, indicate that the inspecting staff in 
India is undermanned. But no general formula which will enable 
us to determine what constitutes adequate ^strength of the staff 
has been suggested. The creation of a permanent Bureau with lEe 
Government of India will make it possible to collate facts and 
figures from provinces and to arrive at a general formula. 

With regard to the control of education by local bodies I find 
that the whole subject of local self-government nteds a thorough 
examination. It will present problems wdiich are by no means 
easy to solve. The relation of local bodies to other departments 
such as Medical, Public Health, Sanitation, etc., will have also to 
be determined and put on a proper basis. The subject needs a 
separate enquiry. So far the evidence before us has disclosed two 
main defects. (1) Becruitment to services wherever it has been 
placed in the hands of local bodies has been influenced by paif\ 
or communal considerations. (2) Control over the educational staff 
employed in teaching as well as inspection is exercised in a manner 
which is not always conducive to public interests. Both these 
defects can be remedied if recruitment is made by a board independ- 
ent of the local bodies, and disciplinary action taken by local bodies 
nfifain*^! oflicials under them is made appealable to that board. The 
insertion in the future constitution of India of a principle on which 
all appointments should be made and Hie creation of a Service 
Board will help in achieving the object. A section in the (rovern- 
ment of India Act a-ppointing such a Board and the assertion of 
a general principle on which the Board is to act is the only way in 
which enax'tments already passed by Provincial Governments can 
be made nugatory in so far as they go against sound principles of 
administration. The future Indian Parliament or the Assembly 
is not likely to interfere with provincial legislatures or with the 
details of provincial administration when provincial Governments 
are made more independent of the central Government than they 
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NOTE ON THE EELiWION OF THE GOVBEiJrMENT OF 
INDIA TO UNIVEESITIES 

by 

« 

Thb Chaikman and Sir Qborgb Anderson, Kt., CJ.E., I,E.S. 

cThe question of the relation of the Government of India to the 
universities has not been discussed by the Committee. We there* 
fore wish to say that we are generally in favour of the recommenda- 
tions set out in the Keport of the Calcutta University Commission, 
Volume V, Chapter paragraphs 43 — 55, relating to the functions 
of visitation, coordination, stimulation and promotion of research. 
We think iha4 the question of assistance in recruitment, dealt 
with in i^raOTphs 54 and 55, might possibly He taken over by the 
Tnter-University Board, but on this point we express no definite 
opinion. 

P. J. HAKTOG. 

0. ANDERSON. 


8th March, 1989. 


Sections 43 — -.55 of Chapter L of the Calcutta University Corn- 
mission Report (Volume V), relating to Government and the 
Universities. 

« 

43. The problem discussed in the last few paragraphs shows how 
impossible it is for the supreme Government of India to dissociate it- 
self from the work of the universities. Its action must in any case 
deeply affect their fortunes; and however far the process of devolu- 
tion to provincial Governments may be carried in the educational 
sphere, there must necessarily remain many functions of the highest 
importance which the Government of India, ^and only the Govern- 
ment of India, can perform. 

44. The most important of these fimctions is that of issuing, or 
revising the teirms of, the fundamental instruments — Act or Charter 
-^Whereby a university, is brought into existence, and from which 
it derives its powers. If the university system of India is to retain 
a reattonabie degree of unity, and to maintain a standard of training 
such as will be respected afid recognised throughout the world, it is 
essential that the creation of ntw universities (which is likely to take 
place on a considerable scale in the future) should not be too lightly 
permitted, and that a single authority should be responsible for deter- 
mining what is the degree of strength which an institution ought to 
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j[)OS8e8s before if; cant be given university rank. • We urge, tliere- 
fore, that the power of passing Acts or Charters constituting univer- 
sities, or of ifioclifying or reviskig the Acts or Charters of universitiefl 
already in existence, should be reserved by^the Govennnent of India 
and the Imperial Legislative Council. lliis has an important bear- 
ii^ upon that part of our proposals for the reorganisation of the uni* 
versity systein in Bengal whie.h contemplates the gradual rise of new 
centres of university •rank in the mufassal. The encouragement and 
assistance of these centres will be the work of the new governing 
bodies of Calcutta University and of the Government of Bengal. £*ut 
the final decision as to whether any one«of these centres deserves full 
university rank is a matter which affects not Bengal alone, but "all 
India, since it must influence the recognised standard of university 
work throughout the country. The making of the decision, ought 
therefore to be the duty of the Government of India and of the 
Imperial Legislative Council. • 


45. But besides this fundamental {x>wer, which, in the nature of 
things, would not be often exercised, there are other functions which 
would influence the ordinary working of the existing universities, 
and which ought, in our judgment, to be undertaken by the Govern* 
ment of India. The fii^t of th<*se is the function of VisUation. 
Hitherto there has been no attempt at a systernafic and periodical 
survey of the work of the Ifcdian universities. We submit that the 
visitatorial power over all universities, which is in fact inherent in 
the Governments of all C/Ountries, and which we have proposed to 
formalise by the assumption of the off ce of Visitor of the Universities 
of Calcutta and Dacca by the Governor-General, should be exercised 
by a regular visitation of the universities at intervals of (say) five 
years. The visiting committee should include at least one distift* 
guished scholar from overaeas, with experience of university methods 
and organisation in various countries; its other members should be 
men of Indian experience. They should take a comparative view 
of the work of the universities, and their report shojild include, not 
only detailed criticisms, but a broad survey and an appreciation of 
good work wherever accomplished. 


46. The second function is that of Co-ordination. It would in 
our judgment be desirable that the Government of India should main- 
tain an organisation which could keep it coniinuous’y in touch with 
what is going on in tj^e various imivt rsities. as well as in the other 
educational grades in all the provinces. It might encourage, subsi- 
dise, and assist the provincial Governments in organising a variety of 
educational experiments, choosing for each the most suitable area, 
and describing and elucidating the results for India as a whole. It 
might carry much further the useful practice wvhich it has initiated in 
recent years of holding educational conferences of various types: 
there have as yet, been no university conferences, no conferences of 
teachers of history or science or the like , *011 a ^.umoiently wide scale. 
It might help to facilitate the interchange of students (within reason- 
able limitB), and still more of teachers between t^ various univer- 
sities It might above all, help to avoid overlapping, and the waste 
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whie^ is apt to cosuit from it, by ouoouragia^j universities, while 
making adequate provision for the general edueation which it is the 
duty of ail to afford, to specialise in >| 3 >rious kinds ofi wprks : and by 
making it easy for students to resort to those universities in whioJa 
the kind of wotrk they needed was specially cultivated. 

47. There is no sphere, as we have already urged in which this 
function of co-ordination is more needed than# the sphere of high- 
er technolc^dcal, including agricultui*al, training. India is entering 
upcn a period of rapid industrial development, and it is being widely 
recognised that the success pf this development must depend largely 
upon the increase of facilities for technical training,, both in its lower 
and in its higher grades. But two tendencies are now perceptible, 
each of which is apt to be dangerous. On the one hand, every pro- 
vince and every university is tempted to think that it ought to under- 
take to provide training in all the subjects needed : that is the natural 
result of the tradition which treats the universities as w^ater-tight 
compartments, each complete in itself. But while such a policy may 
be legitimate enough in the ordinary grades of technical traixiiiig, in 
some more highly specialised subjects, where the aim is to produce u 
small but essential number ot“ highly trained experts, great care must 
be taken to avoid the waste and incllicienfty which may arise from 
overlapping : waste, because the provision of this kind of training 
is extremely costly, and ought not to bfj needlessly reduplicated ; in- 
efficiency, because India, like other countries, cannot find sufficientiy 
well qualified staffs for more than a few institutioiis of this kind. 

48. On the other hand, there is a tendency to advocate the coin- 
^'ete centralisation of work of this kind under the control of depart- 
ments of the central government, and to sever it entirely from the 
universities. This is a not unnatural, tendency, in view of the 
methods of stud)' hitherto pursued by Indian luiiversitics, and the 
ouriouslty, junfiractical attitude, the pathetic truest in the (efficacy 
of mere regulations and examinations, which the university tradi- 
tion has produced among those who are now for the first time seriously 
envisaging these needs. But to sever higher teclinical training al- 
together from university work must be bad for both : bad for teohni- 
ual work, because such \vork is apt to become mechanical and unori- 
ginative when divorced from pure science, and because it would (es- 
pecially in India) fail to attract many desirable students if cut off from 
the University; bad for university work, whicb is apt to become un- 
real if unrelated to its practical applications. Moreover such a sys- 
tem must involve great waste in the erection of laboratories and the 
provision of staffs. To avoid those twofold dangers, a correlating 
agency for all India, working in close touch with the universities, is 
necessary; and such an agency the Oovernment of India can alone 
supply. 

49. What applies to the tecjiiiological subjects applies also (though 
in a somewhat less degree) to other fields of study, less costly to main- 
tain. And m all th(^se cases it should be noted that if there is to bo 
tt departure from the notion that every university should deal on the 



same full sioaJe with all subjects, aud If, instead, tte idea is to be en- 
CQuriigtid that (in some of the higher branches of their worfs) wniver- 
sities shoulcUspecialise, it follows that the central agency which helps 
to guide and advise the universities in Ihis^iirection ought to have at 
its disposal considerable funds out of which to subsidise these special 
branches of work. In the great nniss of their work universities may 
very properly look for the necessary assistance to the provincial Gov- 
ernments; but for thnt part of their work which is calculated to attract 
students from all parts of India, they ought to be able to look also for 
assistance to an all- Indian educational authority. • 

50. This brings us, a natural transition, to the third great func- 
tion which ought to bo undeitakeii by such a central authority ; that 
of Stimulating and Promoting Ueacaich. This is a duty which rests, 
of course, upon every university individually; every university must 
see that its teachers and graduates have access to the means of inde- 
pendent investigation, if for no other reason, for the inaintenanco of 
its own intellectual vitality. But more than this is necessary ; other- 
wise the streamlets of individual activity are apt to get lost in the 
sands. We do not suggest that it is the duty of the Government of 
India to regulate and control the investigating, work of the univer- 
sities; any attempt in Siich a direction could lead only to the most 
unhappy results. But a central authority can do* very much both 
to stimulate and to promote I.his kind of work. 

51. As we illustrated the need of correlation from technology, wo 
may ililustrate this kindred need from the very dilferent sphere ot 
history. All over India there exist vasi masses of unorganised and 
unexplored historical material, in many languages : not merely the 
contents of the Government archive rooms, but many family collec- 
tions, and many records of existing or former Indian Govemmenfs, 
such as the admirably Itept archives of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam at Hyd(‘.rabad, or the large Mahratta collections at Poona. 
The history of India cannot be fully explored until these collections 
are made available- They are not made effectively lavailable merely 
by throwing open the achive-rooiiis to scholars. A student of the 
first two decades of the nine te» nth century, for example, ought to 
work not only at the archives in the Britisli muniment rooms, but 
at the Mahratta archives, the Nizam’s archives, the Sikh archives at 
Lahore, and a multitude of other collections. Even if he could find 
the time for such exploration, he w^ouJd find his materials in many 
languages and in many scripts. 

52. What is necessary is that all the most valuable of these 
materials should be printed, the most important documents in full, 
selections from the loss impoi-tant in summaries, and translated into 
English. This work can only be e.arried out by a great co-operative 
enterprise; it cannot be achieved by the sporadic endeavours of iso- 
lated university schohu's. Like the corresponding treatment of the 
English archives, which are in some wijs, though more complete, 
less complex and varied, it will only* bo possib'e if it is undertaken 
by Government, enlisting the services of a large number of scholars 
drawn from among the university teachers of all parts of India, fixing 
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the main plan oi the work, and entrusting to qualified men, under d 
competent general editorship, the production of a great series of 
monumenia hisiorica Indim. The resu^ of such an enterprise would 
be, not merely that the materials for Indian history would be made 
available, but, what is far more important, that the methods and spirit 
of sane and scholarly historical investigation would receive an immense 
stimulus in all the universities, (ike the stimulus which was given to 
English historical scholarship by the preparation of the Bolls Beries 
and the Becord publications. India needs nothing more than 

II w’lde diffusion of that sanely critical spirit in dealing with men and 
institutions which historical investigation should create. This spirit 
will grow but slowly if it is left to the disconnected and unassisted 
spontaneous effort of individuals. 

53. In other ffelds other methods might be appropriate; but in all 
fields there is room and need for mtclligent suggestion and assistance 
from a central organisal^ion closely in touch with the work going on in 
jdl the universities* An annual survey of the independent work going 
on in Indian universities, made by competent persons, would form the 
basis on which a system of grants-in-aid of particular investigations 
might be organised : such grants might be modest in amount, and yet 
serve a very use(uJ purpose of encouragement and stimulus. In the 
same way much good might be done oy spiall grants to those alh India 
learned organisations which arc striving, against great difficulties, to 
create in their own fields an Indian community of learning. But 
grants of these kinds could only be administered by a competent and 
well-informed central authoniy, closely in touch with all the work of 
the universities, having access to the a<l\ioe of scholars in all fields, 
aqd so wisely guided that it would not be misled as to the real value 
and seriousness of the various kinds of enquiry brought to its notice. 
There w^ould have to be, not a mere olHce organisation of administra- 
tors and clerks, but something much more flexible and less fixed in 
composition, and there would be much to be said in favour of some 
method of calliRg into council for short periods, such as would not 
permanently divert them from their main work, scholars and men of 
science of various types drawn from all the universities and all the 
provinces. 

54. A fourth vitally important service whic.h the Government of 
Imlia ought to be able to render to the universities is that of giving 
Absintance in Recruitment and of keeping them in touch with the avail- 
able field of suitable candidates for then* teaching staffs, both in India 
itself and elsewhere. In the Indian university system there is a real 
danger of too muc^h inbreeding. In too large a proportion of cases 
the teachers, being students of the university they are called to serve, 
luive no experience of aiiy other traditions or methods , of work. A 
central organisation, in touch with the work of all the universities and 
colleges, would often be atje, without invading the responsibility of 
the individual university in the s^decjtion of its owti teachers, to supply, 
in an informal and confidential way, useful information and advice 
about suitable men of promise who might be drawn from other pro- 
vinces, and would thus facilitate that interchange of teachers which 
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55. Yet more important would be the Service which it would be 
able to render in helping the universities to explore the available field 
of suitable candidates in other countries, and especially in Great 
Britain. It is one of the recommendations of the service system that 
it unifies and simplifies the recruitment of those European teachers 
whose aid India needs to-day^ when, as we hope, she is entering ufoa 
an era of great advance, quite as much ns she has ever needed theni 
in the past^ Wo have seen reason to iirge that the service system, 
in its present form, has now outlived its usefulness as a mode of* re- 
cruitment for university work. But if it is to bo replaced by a 
scramble, in which each university separately — few of them being as 
yet well known to European scholars — is to issue its independent in- 
vitations, the results may be far from happy ♦ The Government of 
India might, with verv’ great advantage, become the medium of com- 
munication between the universities and the possible recruits for 
their teaching work whom they wished to bring from Europe, America 
or the Dominions. It could perform this function all the better if 
it possessed an organisation which enabled it to obtain ready access to 
the best sources of infoAration, and if it was in t^uch, as we shall 
suggest below that it should be, with a well organised Bureau of the 
Universities of the Empire.*. It could supply intending candidates 
with clear information as to the standing of the university which had 
a post to fill, and as to the kind of work, and the conditions of life, 
they might expect. An invitation coming through the Goveinment 
of India would carry a weight which it would not oth(wiBe possess. 



NOTE ON BoIeDS AND COMMITTEES FOB WOMEN’S 

BDUOATI9N , 

* by 

The Chairman and Dr. Muthulakshmi Ebddi, M.L.C« 

In Chapter VII, paragraph 24, we have referred to the proposal 
that thei^ should be special boards or committees for women’s 
education. We are generally in favour of the fonnation of such 
boards or committees. Their constitution would no doubt vary 
with the purpose for which they were formed but in general we are 
of opinion that they should include both men and women, although 
they should have power, as the Calcutta University Commission 
suggested, to form sub-committees including purdah women.* In 
cases where the body formed was a committee of a superior body we 
think that it should have the right, if it were over-ruled, to publish 
its recommendatious and make them known to higher authority. 
It has been pointed out in the course of our Review that men’s 
direct knowledge of girls* schools in India must necessarily be 
imperfect, sincO' there are many v.hich tliey cannot visit under 
existing conditions. It is, therefore, of importance that the views 
of boards consif^ting largely of women on matters concerning 
women’s education should not be suppressed. 

For similar reasons wc are of opinion that in cases where the 
Director of Public Instruction differs from the view of the Deputy 
J^rectress or other chief officer for women’s education in the 
department on important matters regarding girls’ education her 
written statements should be transmitted te the Minister. One 
of our colleagues, Sir Tjewis Amherst Relhy-Bigge , in his book on 
“ The Board of Education ” writes with reference to the duties 
of the Permanent Secretary to the Board, who is its chief officer, 
It is not the practice for other officers to approach or 
refer directly to the Minister, except in compliance with the 
Minister’s express instmetions or at the request of the Secreta-ry, 
hut if there is a serious difference of opinion between the Secretary 
and any of the other principal officers the Secretary would be foolish 
if he did not take the decision of the MinistQj* upon it.”t 

The fact that on many matters the Director of Public Instruction 
cannot have first-hand information in regard to girls’ eduction 
makes it, in onr opinion, necessary to provide the safeguard which 
we have suggested. • 

P. J. HARTOG. 

, S. MUTHULAKSHMI REDDI. 
Sth Matcfi, 1929. t 

♦Report of the Calcutta TTniversifcy Corami«»ion, Vol. TV, Chapter XXXVT, 
para* 5. 

^ The Board of Education, bv Sir Lewis Amherst Selby^Bigge, Bt„ K.O.B,, 
0, P. Putnam’s Sons, Ltd. 1927 ; page 71. 
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NOTE ON WOMEN'S EPUCATION 

^ by 

Db. Muthulakshmi Ebddi, M.L,C. 

As the work of this Committee is largely a slady of the existiiig 
educational conditions of the country in relation to the extenaioii 
of the reforms, franchise and further constitutional advancement, 
one of the first questions on which a clear understanding is neces- 
sary is — ^what is the value to be attached to literacy and educatfon 
as fadtors in political evolution? So I feel bound to distinguidi 
between literacy and education in the larger sense of the term as 
meaning the intelligence-level of a people, however produced. K 
I may illustrate by an example, I would point out that however 
uneducated the Hindu men and women may be from the point of 
view of book study, most of them have an ample under^anding 
and knowledge of the great legendary lore of the race — ^the epics 
like the Mahabharata and the Bamayana, and in Southern India 
the life history of a great many Tamil saints and their works, etc. 
Sivaji, the soldier-statesman^ is said to have derived his inspiration 
from the tales of the Bamayana and Mahabharata. There is not a 
village in India wliere this lore is not propagated by the traditional 
method of story-telling, street dramas and other oral and visual 
entertainments. T need not add that in the towns, theatres are 
perfonning a similar function, though I am not sure that from the 
point of view of real culture and moral inspiration they are onia 
par with our classica.1 nsethods. 

In the case of Muslim girls also one or two illuminating factors 
should be ndted. Most girls are taught to read th^ Koran, which 
means some training, however elementary, in their sacred classical 
kinguage of Arabic. Since the Muslim girls are not allowed to have 
their drosses made by men , most of them know how to handle the 
needle effec'tively. 

If thus a distinction between literacy and the general intelli- 
gence level can be established a clearer conception of the latter 
becomes neceasary for purposes of the present investigatiion. How 
is it brought about and maintained? \^at are the ways in wbidi 
it manifests itself? What is it that determines the spirit of a 
ptiople? What is the place of book knowledge in this determina- 
tion? 

BcHgion, moral and material conditions, acting and reacting 
upon each other, the influence ot the times, recent hisibory, 
the examples of noble individuals, and 'the entire enviraninenf, 
shape the individual and the race conduct and character, T&t 
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there has been a tremendous awakening in IndiiSr'^^dmduai, com* 
* munal and national — cannot be denie^ and there has bpen a stnigg^le 
for a larger and a freer <2ife to which women in no small measure 
have responded. The recent Social Conference of Women at Cal- 
cutta and tile AIMndia Educational Conference of Women at Patna, 
both of them attended by women delegates from all parts of India, 
will bear testimony to the above statement. 

< From the departmental atatiatical figures we see that the per- 
centage of girls under insti^ction for the whole of British India is 
Oitiy I*$ per cent, while the corresponding percentage for boys is 
7 per eent^ Thus girls’ education has very much Tagged behind 
that of tbs boys and the disparity between the boys and girls is 
increasing every year. These figures in my opinion &serve 
analysis from different points cd view. 

When tile !^tish took over possession of India, we read from 
the writings of the great Indian Eeformer, Eaja Bam Mohan Boy, 
that the edneatiosif of women ncsrth of the Vindhya Mountains was 
in a very backward condition. The Government when they began 
their ed^tiem^ poHcy in India, restricted their efforts to the male 
popuiatkci. ” funds were allotted to the girls’ education. 
The problefn was not serkmsly considered'’ says Arthur Mayhew. 

Even at that time. Raja Ram Mohan Roy, who pleaded with 
Lord William Bentinck for the abolition of tlie cruel custom of 
'‘Sati” pleaded with his orthodox country-men for the provision of 
(^qual educational facilities for his country women, quoting authori- 
ties from the sacred books of the Hindus to prove that the Hindu 
women had never been debarred from the acquirement of know- 
ledge. \ 

It was, ho'g^ever, in 1849 that a member of the Bengal Govern - 
zoeoFt, the Hon ’We Mr. Bethune, founded a school for Hindu girls 
in Calcutta despite the cry that **the home was in danger” and 
mdueed Lord Dalhousie to override his timid advisers and to lay 
the duty on the Bengal Council of providing funds for girls* as 
well as boys* education. 

Again, the system which wa« originally planned to meet the 
needs andt the requirements of boys was not a saitable one for girls. 
Education, to mast parents in those days, had only a commercial 
value, as it paved the way to high Government posts. So boys had 
to be educated as a inatter of economic necessity for wage^eaming 
purposes and had to be equipped wdth a degree for Government ser- 
vice, but in the case of girls no such need existed. Further, the 
rgm-inelueion of subjects^ useful to home4i{e, such m domestic 
seience, home nursing, drawing, sewing, and painting and the adop- 
tipia of a eurrieulum unatiractive to girls mA bereft of any red 
eiKmomie vakia, failed topc^arke the girls’ education in a country 
riheie even at the present day tiie majority of the people believe 
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that wifi^bood and motlMtiiood a« tbc tmfy iagftnimM foBatioas 
of a woman and that ahe should be trained wifli Idiow ol^ecia M 
view. • ^ 

Another greait djcarwback of our educational a^stem ia Hxe entire 
dissociation of religion from education. To the Hindu mind, cul- 
ture and true learnipg can he acquired only from a study of Ins 
ciasmos, the Vedas aiul Upanishads, Gita, Hamayana and Maba- 
bharata. Bo the parents acrupuloudy avoided sending their gjutie 
to the English schools, as they did not like that their women, whom 
they look upon as the repositories of thw religion, tbeif holy ixadi- 
tion and their cutture, should be inflnenced by western idetUs^ and 
a mode of living so alien to their nature and surroundings; Hie 
absence of religious teaching has deterred the Hindu paient from 
sending his girls to receive instruction at suck schools; il*lias done 
much more harm to the Muhammadan girl whose parents Insist 
on Urdu and Koran teaching even in boys’ schools. 

These have been the main causes that have retarded the growth 
of girls’ education in tlK>se provinces where purdah does not exiet 
and with that section of people that does not practi8% early msrtiage. 
Tliat is how conservatism cfi the part of the parents in reg^ to 
tlie education of their girls and prejudice against tl^ Engird 
Hclvtots could be accounted lor. 

Even in the early i9th century the Christian missionaries were 
the lonely pioneers in tlie field of women’s education in this country 
and tliough at that pericKl their schools did not find favour with t^o 
majority of our people ,vyet to-day , one and all will admit that the 
Indian women have been placed under a deep debt of gratitude for 
the very valuable contribution of the several Christian missions to 
the cause of women’s education and uplift in India,^ 

What is the state of women's education in India to-day. 

In every province there is sufficient evidence to show that there 
is u, keen desire on the part of women themselves for education 
and knowledge, and there are many indications that the enlighten- 
ed as well as the illiterate public are more and more demanding 
education for their girls and women. 

*‘The interest in women’s education evinced by the legislatures, 
the appointment of committees to enquire into the state of wonwn’s 
eihuiation as in the United Provinces, Central Provinces, Punjab 
and Bihar, the introduction of compulsion for girls by focal bodiei 
in a few areas, the demand for the postponement of the afe of 
maiTiage and the relaxation of purdah £dl witness to the changing 
attitude towards the position of woifien and their ediK'ation.” 

The demand on the part of people for education of their gida 
doe.s not merely consist in asking Government for the proviiion 
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of facilities, bufehas actuailly led to definite action, on their pate 
to ainpinve and develop their girls* education. In every province 
both inisBion and non-nw^on agencies are actively aC work in the 
field of women’s education, I may mention just a few of such 
activities : — In Calcutta, the educational activities of Lady Bose, 
Mrs. P. K. Kay, and Mrs. A. 8. Hussain deserve praise; so also 
the work of the famous ’Saroj NaJini Dutt Memorial Association’ 
whose headquarters are at Calcutta; it has 222 women’s rinstitu- 
tions in the districts of Bengal for women's uplift. 

« In Bombay Presidency I Professor Karve’s University with its 
three colleges, 16 schools and Poona Seva Sadan social, medical, 
cultural and educational industrial activities — and other Parsi and 
Mahratta women’s educational and social centres are doing admir- 
able work to promote women’s education in that provinoe. 

In the Punjab, there are excellent institutions such as Sir Lala 
Ganga Ham’s Widows’ Home, his Industrial Home for Widows 
and his other benefactions towards the social and educational ad- 
\ancemeDt of women, the Arya Saraaj settlement — Kanyamaha- 
vidhyalaya, JiiUundnr, the Islainia, the Sikh, the Sanathana 
Dliarina missions are all engaged in the same philanthropic acti- 
vities. Space and time forbid the mention of similar social service 
institutions in other provinces conducted by able and devoted men 
and women. 

Then the question naturally arises, why in spite of all these 

women’s education so backwaid even in non-purdah provinces 
like Madras, Bombay and Burma. A ciose examination will 
reveal the fact that the slow growth and development of women's 
©ducaiion during this quinquennium even in those provinces where 
conditions have been favourable, has been mainly due to the lack 
of funds to finance the new and revised schemes — to improve the 
existing schools, to start new schools, to 'increase the inspecting 
staff, to open separate arts and training cx)lleges for women where 
conditions for advajicernent are favourable, to create more facili- 
ties for the training of women teachers so as to enable them to 
live comfortably in the village parts. 

The Madras Quinquennial Review says : — “ There are large 
areas in which, chiefly owing to the absence of any secondary 
school for girls, practically no girls are at school.... Where educa- 
tional facilities are olPered for girls there is generally a quick 
response on the part of the parents and the public.... With the 
provision of a larger imi^ber of new girls’ schools, a very much 
larger number of girls could ,be brought under instruction'’. The 
reoort of the Principal on the Lady Willingdon Primary and High 
School for Girls says admissions had to be restricted for want of 
space, 
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In Bombay the educational inupector, N. reports thai^ 
“There is a great demand for girls’ schools, but owing to tiie 
tinaacial stringency no new schools are opened and girls leam 
with boys. But, if there were separate girls’ schocris, the num* 
her of girls in schools would show a greater increase/’ 

In Burma, where social disabilities are nil, for want of suit- 
able facilities, girl^ education has not progressed satisfactorily. 

Leaving the non-purdah provinces and coming to a putdah 
province, llengal, what do we find 2 The few high schools in 
the city of Calcutta are overcrowded beyond the hygienic limit 
and girls seeking higher education, even though they are pre- 
pared to pay double fees, are not able to secure admission into 
the existing schools for lack of space. 

There is clear and definite evidence to show that the dearth 
of woiuen feachers in Bengal is due to the absence of training faci- 
lities rather than to the unwillingness of women to take to the 
piofession of teaching and to the obstacle of purdah. The same 
applies to tlie United IJrovinces, the Punjab and even to the most 
backward of all provinces, Bihar and Orissa, whftre strict purdah 
exists. The Principal of the High School at Patna has written 
thait mail} Muhammadan and Hindu women have been refused 
admission for want of ac<*omniodation. Miss Whitaker, the 
inissionar}' Pr'ncipal of the St. Margaret's Training School. 
Kanchi, lias stated that if more stipends had been granted to her 
school, she could have taken in more women for training. • 

Women Teachers, 

Many deplore the fact that women teachers in India are not 
available in sufficienlt numbers to staff even the girls’ schools and 
women refuse to go to work in the villages. Let us now examine 
the facts as they are. 

In the Madras Presidency there are a number of trained secon- 
dary women leacliers who are without employment, and throughout 
British India, thousands of women are teaching in village schools 
with a meagre salary per month hardly enough for a man or a 
woman to make both ends meet, and we have been informed that 
in ceiifcain districts the women teachers have not been paid at all 
for months together. 

If we only offer an attractive salary and provide the young in- 
experienced women with convenient quarters near to their schools, 
we should be attracting thousands of edjicated v/omen to the teach- 
ing profession. . 

It is true that women tea(‘hers who are brought up in the city 
and used to the town conditions are raither reluctant to go to the 
villages unless special concessions are shown. We know that boys 



who have been biA^ight up in towns are rehictant to go and serve 
ill vilis^es. It is no wonder tbalt girls share the same view because 
the primary teacher’s pay is so meagi'e that she oanilbt afford to 
empfoy a servant who would oook l^er food, Inking water from a 
distant well and locrfj after i>er iiome during her absence. 

As (the system of boarding with other families does not obtain 
m India and as the letting ^ houses is not cbmmon in tillages, 
she finds it rather hard to secure a house for herself near to her 
school. Moreover, the primary school woman teacher, possessing 
a very poor educational qualification, is unable to adjust herself 
to the new life and environment and hence fails very often to com- 
mwd the respect of the illiterate villagers. 

The remedy lies in offering a salary sufficient to attract women 
of better educational qualifications for training, by largely employ- 
ing village women to teach in village schools, and by the women 
Infipectiesses undertaking tlie responsibility of finding suitable 
liomes for them in the villages. 

Many social service and religious organisations are training a 
large number of Nyidowfi in every province for* the profession oi teach- 
ing who are very devoted to their work apd who have made success- 
ful teachers in the villages, for example, ihe Seva Sadan organisa- 
tions, the Lady Bose Widows’ Home at Calcutta, Theosopbical 
Colleges, Sir Lala Hanga Ram Widows" Home in the Punjab, the 
Arya Samaj schools, etc. The women who are trained under the 
auspices of these missions are religious-minded and selfless 
workers. If only the Government would finance these philanthro- 
pic organisations liberally we should very sogu have a large supply 
of devoted and pure spirited women missionary teachers to meet 
the demand. 


Othef atocations fot women. 

The question of employment of women in public services ought 
to be liberally explored* At wilie high school stage subjects like 
home-nursing, first-aid, etc., may be introdnoed. Domestic arts 
and sciences, tailoring, fine arts, teaching, .stenography, type- 
writing, book-keeping, rWegraphy and oth^ commercial subjects — 
all these should figure at the high school stage. 

The Poona Seva Badan’s activities furnish a good model for 
doniiar institutions. A^eady there are two at Madras— ^he Sri 
Sarada Ladies’ Home and the Madras Seva Sadan — ^giving free 
board and lodging and instruction to widows and destitute women 
who will nltimaitely be qualiR-ed as te^ichers, nurses, inidwives, 
matrons, liealth visitors, and as vocational teachers. Hiose that 
have an aptitude for higlier studies^ arts or pmfeissioiml, are pro- 
vided with scholarships and trained for higher professioiMbl courses 
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M in medbine, tdoching and taw' As Mr. C. B^dy, the Vioe- 
•Ciianceltor tlie Andl^ Unrvemty, has said in hie Gonvocalim 
address delivered recently to the graduales of the Mysore Univer- 
sity, “they will be absorbed too in ways more natural and healthful 
to themselves and to society than has been the case till now with 
the ona-sided ed-ucation they have been getting — ^an education whUdi 
does not fit in with the scheme of life of the vast majority of 
women.*’ To find ernployiuei^t for the trained men and women 
and to find a market for their niamifaetured products, an employ- 
ment bureau and a sale agemjy in eacli district should be institnt^ 
as in the Philippines 


Early marriage. 

The custom of early marriage obtaining among higher class 
Hindus is a great hindrance to tlie educational advancement of the 
Hindu girls. As is so very well brought out in the various provincial 
reports, with each higher standard the wastage of pupils increases 
and thus more than 90 ^r cent, of thel girls leave the schools before 
they finish their primary stage education with the natural conse- 
quence that many of them v^ry soon relapse into illiteracy. Follow- 
ing the example of the higher caste Hindus, even the other classes 
that do not practise early marriage withdraw their girls from the 
schools before they acquire tlie necessary knowledge for fhe due 
^performance of their domestic duties. So, as our Review says,, the 
money spent on these girls is a waste. In the v\ords of an eminBnt 
educationalist (Arthuf^ayhew) “it would be as easy, and far more 
profitable, for a provincial Government to legislate against child 
marriage as to enforce the regular school attendance after puberty. 
And without such conditions such compulsion wuld be merely 
a dramatic and exfPensiVe gesture. “ So I arn firmly of opinion that 
legislation for the prevention of early marriage wdll be a sure and 
effective means of keeping girls longer in the school and thus pro- 
moting their higher education because “a nation’s progress is im- 
possible so long as motherhood is accepted before the real fruits of 
education have begun to ripen.” 


Illiteracy is the cause of our social hacJcwardness . 

The above facts lead mo to the conclusion that if a liberal policy 
had been adopted and if more money had been made available for 
financing the new and revised schemes for the improvement and 
development of women’s educatioi\a larger number of girls and 
women could have been easily brought under instruction and with 
the rapid spread of education and knowledge among the women’s 
population even our social problems would have solved themselves 
automatically, 
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Caste distinctrons. early marriage and purdah are found to per- 
sist so as the mothers of the na^on are kept in darkness and 
ignorance of the rapidly dianging world conditions. 

'‘If edu(*.ation is really going to bring in its train social reform, 
better sanitaticm and improved public health, it is going to achieve 
this result only jthrough the education of its ^omen.*’* In spfte 
of the above facts, only a small, amount of money was made avail- 
able for girls* education as is seen from the figures, because what 
little money the Department^ had w^as spent on boys so as to enable 
ihein to earn their livelihood aijd a very- small amount of money was 
left foi ^rls. So much so that at the time of financial stringency, 
the first to disappear were the g'rls’ schools. 

The impmtance of veligious and moral instruction in schools. 

Many of our witnesses, particularly the women, in their evidence 
have emphasised the need for moral and religious insttruction in 
girls* schools, in support, of wliich they have stated that when 
lesBons from the Ramayana, and Mahajoharata are given, the 
Hindu parents willingly send their girls to such schools. Also our 
study of the educational institutions < in British India reveals 
that the several denominational institutions have resulted from the 
genuine desire on the part of the several communities to give a 
religious bias to the education of their children. 

In this connexion I desire to point out that the divorce of religion 
from education has been one of the foremost causes that has 
hindered the growth of girls* education injbhe past and has done 
not a little harm to the Hindu community. 

An eminent educationist of India writes: — “An educational 
system which to be in the full sense morally effective must rest 
on a religious foundation.*’ 

In our schools and colleges, I know that knowledge is imparted 
to our boys and girls without at the same time developing in them 
the desire to use that knowledge for the beriefit of the community 
and without developing in them to the full the citizen qualities. 
The cultural and the character forming value of education is absent 
from oiir present da> school system. 

In a highly spiritual and religious country like India whose 
literature, history, works of nrt, painting, music and architec- 
tural monuments pulsa^te with religion, and arc saturated with it, 
in a country whose millions live in a religious atmosphere, whose 
daily habits and practices have all a religious meaning, whose men 
and women of the past in atSipirit of religious intoxication have borne 
patiently the severest ordeals 8f life — ^in such a country to divorce 
religion from education has produced the aaddest of results. 

♦ A Report on the Development of Kiomentary ’K^uoation in the Madm Preei- 
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w^giooA teUAin^ in ftsBociation with gomm, and the teilnm of tie 
Goveromwit mstitati^ to satisfy that natusaJ and inmnal tstmdte 
« ^ bnmao eoul. Even though many of these denonunwtiDiial 
wwtutid^d ^pciently '^^nducted* are highly popular, 
doing^ valttoble work by creatlhg b religious atQCK>6pheii^ i iyy4 fey 
thus iufusiug into the minds of their pupils a godly spirit ^ a 
i»if iiive and service to their ccMumimity, still in the interest of 
national unity and national solidarity l ana not inclined to adwnialio 
their c^ntinuanoe in the future, because of the poisoh of 
that characterises those institutions, 


The differences due to caste, and commtinaUsm, Which ate ^lie 
obstacles to a healthy nationalism, coul^ be annihilated only 
through the recognition of common meals and interests, throu|^ 
common faith, through the development of a co~operatlve ^iiit 
among our younger generation, through mutual trust and 
love and service, through love for one’s own country and fjr 0!iie% 
own people — vt^hich nation-building (lualities apuH he imbibed only 
from a study of the life history and teachings of our great faints 
and prophets. * 


Arthur Mayhew rightly observes ^‘Progress is possible only^ if 
imagination is stirred, and set in action bv drawing attention' to 
what is spiritually great in Indian leligion, to the cloud oi oriental 
witnesses, to the lives ^and teschmgfl of saints and heroes suc^as 
the Buddha, KamanUja, Nanak, Kawr land Chaitanya***. 

Therefore I am in full sympathy atS perfect agreement with 
ih^ legitimate demand of the Muslim codwaunity for the coaWIpuh 
aory teaching of their religiop to their pupils. • Further, f ma 
firmly of opinion that the enlightened Muhammadan men a»d 
women are the better and the wiser for their strict' adherence to 
their faith, and I am perfectly certain that With the wid^J sprdkd 
of aducation among that community — education based om the sure 
foundation of religion^ — ^they would make ideal ci!ll|cens all^ hiitrtei' 
servants of humanity* ^ 

The existence of caste andi«;he present disorganised and (^'Kd^ 
state of Hindu society, I would larg^^iy* attribute to our ignorance 
of the highest tenets, df Jlmduism, tmd the ^tterjnability olVth% 
present generation to intmpret tightly th^ thoog^ c^our great 
men and women to the mass mind ; fRat derae, that intense 
longing to serve humanity in tfie larg^ amsels wanting in many 
of oir^present day univertiiy gradtjatii— wMch, I firmly believe^ 
dfil to #e imparting of mere tnowledge to our pupila without 
k the same time- cultkating#>ta them^ love of fbr ihe 

ieptessads im the poor, ^1!he rick and the suffering, ®}e ancienf 
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mnbodiei in iihe Vedaa, Upaxiiaha4ii« Gita^ oM to speak of ^ isiaorict 
of tUe T[!lainil sa nts aod goets such a»Tbayumanaya;^^,^iruvatlimr 
aiid Yuwwai. Though They may he mixed up a#h m^he and 
legends mtill one cannot afford to ignoos tlieir i^oral, spititual and 
cultural value to the nation, nor their cbarafiter-fantniig power if 
only a careful and critical study of su<?h a litera^re is eiicom^ed in 
our students, and if only propipr dil^mination is exercised m the 
seletfstion of text-books for the use of the young minds, * 

It goes without sayin^^ that character is very essential i<lK tM^ 
b^dding^up of a healthy national life, and such a charactci' must 
lesail fmm the assimilation of whatever is best in the past and 
the prei^nt, and whatever is worth having j^om the literature of 
East and the West, as an eminent educationist says : "The 
morSi progress of a ndtion cut off from and ignorant of its cultural 
and spiritual antecedents is*%conceivable.*’ 

Hence the inclusion of religious literature, selected pieces from 
thef^' Vedas, Gita, and Upantshads will make education popular 
among^fhe Hindus, will attract more girls to our schools and 
colleges by creating «ftn impression on the people’s minds that 
modern education will not westernise their women, but will keep 
them to their ancient faith and tradition. In a mixed school of 
HinduSi Muhammadans and Christians, separate classes for each 
will have to be held by their respective teachers until a common 
syllabus phased on universal faith acceptable to all creeds is drawn 
up. 

* CaH It ihoral, spintual hr^el%ious teac*fj^g, whateverwou like. 
No education can lie complete if it is dissociated fronf the daily 
hfe of the people and iLit takes the pupil away from the cherished 

M ks and ideals of’^his ancestors; and no Question can fulfil 
ef purpofle if it is not going to train patriotic, useful and 
ffelfless citizens to serve humanity. 

^ A Stete that is iuterested^i?t the moral and spiritual welfare of 
its pesop^ cannot divest itself of this responsibility. * ^ 

.S 1MUTHULAK0HMI REDDI, 
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IWi Jiuke 

XTi^jismeWS !. 

X0(^ B^knito 1028 
18th to 81«t Beptemto 1928 . . 
2^dto|4thS4^temberl928 .. 
24th^^6mber 1928 

^th S«pt^be9* 1928 

# 

26th and 27th September 192^ . 
let to m Ootober|928 #. . 

7th and 8th Ootober 1928 , . j 
9^ to 16th Ootober 1928 • . 

t9thto 22nd Ootober d9B8 .. 

« 

2Sr<l and 84th Ootohnr 1928 • • 

25th and 26th October le2l > . 

27th Oetobw 1928 ' *' 

ISthia Both OotoiittltaS 

tpth Ootober 1928 .4' 

Slat Ootober to Ist* November 
1928. 

lat November 1928 . . 


Meetings at Simla. 

The Qo m gii t te e 

Committee resaBembted at ' 
Caloutta en route for Banttoon* 
Bangoj^n, 

MandalaiTe 

Visit to Maymye. ^ 

Visit to Sal^alng. < 


to Ngaetm, Myinmn and 

^Mymgyan. 

Madras. 

Hyderabad (Deooan). 

Poona. 

•m. 

hohore, 

'’‘Visit to Lyallpitfi, 

Visits to Ohakkar and Moga. 

Vitit to Bayyi and Amritsar. 
Lnokn^. ' 

Vis^ to Biewan. 

Cawnpore. 


e . Vhiit to ^hinjhak. 
2ndtol6ih Novembel«ei9i8 ^ ^ Delhi. 

ITth HcMafISSsr 192$ ^ , . Visit to GHjfxgaon. 

18tii to 22nd £8|linmber 1928 % £>elhi. 

24th to 20th November 1928 # 

26th and 27th November foss ' 


let to ith December 1926 

btiiand^th December 1928 .* , 

7th Deiembe^ Hl2$ 

9th December 1928 io mh. 
fahuaiy 1929» 


Cel/ratta. 

n 

Dee^* 
Patna. 

Allj^abi^. 

4Whi. 

IN 

( «# ) 
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UMitolftiiAuuiuyltW 

Otfantta 

A oqnfa«Me tnMtt 

Stat)itai7«0ixiti|i^^ 

A«m«| l»2«t {jirAinlimt 
EMfay-BI^ M» ClloaMR 
ter Bhdimd oh 17ilh 

AiieMvd «t4||iMltii m 
DHii 3m"^ IAM. 

!(■* # 

aOA Iviwwjt tR Ml Xarah ttM. 

. Ddbi 

The Chahman, Sir itMld 
iM^^miiiuulthe ^eoreteiry 
leMoiedon^ntf to oi^ 
o$t the revisidt of the 
Bevieorapiite e^mpletfon 
for aignature. i^ i 

Stii to MvJtaoh 192$ 

k< 

Delhi 

The Cominitt^ Vith the 
exemption of Sir Atohept 
Selhy^Bigge, 

lor the eonttldiretioQ eod 
ekoiature oi the Review>iQ 
ittSillorm. 

8th MiKnsh 1629 »« «» l>e]hi 

The Conumttee dispened. 

9th Ma^ to 2]id April 192^ 

e Delhi 

The OhAiiroan and 
George Anderson reiii«iiii|icl 
on duty to seethe Beyjeb 
throvyi the press fo^ sub- 
million to the Int^ Sta* 
tiitdry ComzmsBion* Sir 
George Andersen jpln* 
needed on leaye from Ssth 
mroh. The dwtoatt 
reverted to the Fubllo 
ieitiDe GommiWiin on 
2iid April. The Seer^tary 
piOoimd cm laaye 4o 
Borope on Idth March. 

f *>* 



, .APjJlNtHl « 

^nertoiuMiit iwi«d Iv ^ 

» 


I^Ml^ioga p^vtiooi^ire » ifistia^ bj the Edi}c»tion Oo^mtitec 
m liersona and aesodations 

nnttoested^ jifee aubie^ matter of Uhe* <|u0ationtlaire ai^e invited to 
mm repliea (m the fnrn^printed \fi % to the Qii^eatiopnaire) 


1. Bo yop consider that tha 
JO jrera ifl me part or^arta of _ 
aociu^tea has been satpfsictf^t ^ 

x^tie subject filiould be dealt with under the followin^ii^eadingB t— 
<<t) primary education^ ^ * 

(d) secondary ddf cation, 

^ (-C) universillif ’education. 


ft printed , 

the ^ucfttion Committee" Of the Indieft 
'emment of«ln^, Simla:— 


Statu- 


^ of education dui’ing the Jast 
lia wiHi AMhicn you are personally 


(d) the training of teachers, 

, (e) technical "(iacludiiJg commet^l) ejiucat}on, 

(/) firla' and women^s education, 

but requested only to deatl^isrilh Ihose brandkes ^i^ith %hich 

yau havq^ personal aoque/intance.) 


8, If your axiMwer to questW 1 Is in the negative, please state 
the reasons lvhi<^ in^ your opinion rhave led to an unsatisfaotary 
result, classifying th^qj^.^i^der the headings*— 

^(1) administratiyO)^ 

(2) eduoationah 
W) social, 

(4) flnaneial, ^ 

and indicate concisely on what lines improvernentB 'should be made 
in a^h branch with whloh^u djal. f 

3. You are ia^fted after dealing with questions (l) and (2) aboTS^' 
to submit separate meatonanda on any of the sdbjects enumerated 
below:-, 

^ nta application al compulsion in primary education, 

(2) UhrsJ aiil rellllqus mstruetiop and chsracter-traiain^. 
t51> Bddbation of Ae following specialw^plsssM:— 


(0 lluhatomadans, 

0(c) Buropeans sad Anglo-Indians, , 

(d) Beptessed claasis, ^ ^ ^ 

<e) Hii^us in those pa^vitSoes fn which* ^kdn e^eaAftik 
preiogts special prohlifflsa ^ 

i, ifcrti arc requested osOy to d^l ’^th Aom mib|ectd*wifch wBA fou 
ham a^ perscmal atoqnamtance. ^ ^ 

( m ) 
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4 You ure to BUbmjf fi«{)arate mwimmiA ha 

or taipetimint^ mih whkh pou oro persot^l^ 

(«> pfilsmr^ mi as^lull^tri village edtMcatioii, 

^ (ft) 1 »e 0 onaa^ 

(c) ttnimmy «dttoatm» 

(d) %h» adacMUtioii o| gitls aiui«^woiii 0 o, 

^ iraining. of boy ioouta and girl guides, 

* (/) l^hyBical training generally, * ^ 

(g) medical inspection* antr*treatm§W oj sdbool ^ildren^ 

(A) the toodiing 4»f hygiene^ ' ^ » t* 

(») the u8«» of populai* libyaries,^ including ^^lling lih^aries, 
(j) educational broadcasting, ^ ^ 

(Jb) night and ctomtiniiation schools for bhildfUn, * ^ * 

(l) adult education (including popular lectures and uniTorsity 

^^djension work), 

(m) tei^iaal education (t) for faanual workers, including foti^ 

men and (ti) higher, ^ 

(n) educational work by ^cooperative Booietieti^ 

(o) ^duiatioh for social service. 

«) 

U^oU : — ^The question of agricultural* education has been dealt 
witii reoeutly by the Bo^al Commission on Agriculture, aoad it wiU 
be unaecessgry ^ resubmit 'evidestce given before that C)ommiesi4];i.) 


5. You are invited to submit memoranda on any points Whi^ you 
gard as of importance for the growth of educatima, of which* you 
pyjp a personal knowledge, aind which are not covered by the headings 


given above. 


dTofe onj^prers /o the Questionnaire of ^ Auxiliary Committee on 
ih^ Growth of MdueaUon of the Indian Statutory ComnUesioUt 
and on MemorO/nda to be submitted to the Comrmtioe, 

In submittii^ answers to the questionnaige and memoranda, contri- 
butors are requested to comply as far ais possible with the f^lowing 
directions ' * 

<1) iHo append to the brat sheet a statement in the form printed 
below duly filled up. ^ * 

(2) To submit ^he answers or memcratutis either in typeHmript, 
Or cleatrly written on ruled foolscap pS^^r, before ^Ugi^ 
the 32nd. ^ ^ 

(S) To ^ divide thet anWers and memoranda in^ numbered 
* ptUrggraphs. ^ * 

To oonolttde the answers and memoranda by a sutdkary of 
Uie prineiiml points and recommendations, |f any. 

For0 C|o be used as t£ie first sheet of answers to the ques^ 
tmdnidre Md ^Sumoranda submitted to the Aiucifiary 
<lmmithse on the Orow^h oi EduoatHm of ilbo Indian^ 
Statuicrt OoopiMbn). 



AFWWOnEv^ 

(l) Ifnnwof folloved by Jtow ot 
^118, m of Univemity at Whljii tke# bava men 
tiitta B^ottld be writt^«}n 

(ft) Prectent o&oial ol)her position. 

^ Postal addreii fwf tbe purposes ^ atoowJudgOJ^t 

(4) fiootioxia of fluestionnaire to which answers are sidjmitt^ and 
titles of any memAnda submitted under No. 5 of queswoniiafTe*(|| 

(5) Statement of exp4Henc«f^ on which the answers or memoranda 
ate baaed. 

(6) SignatttWb 
%1) Dalle. ** 



i4liw*iWiiiiW|p Wm w» vnoMiM WHM t&0 woxttm^ 


GtoYBftsrjMXNt Of lirbu. 

OffUial* 

1. Ut. Ct S. Bajpai, O.LB., O.B.K, L0.B.,'*dbe»«te7 to tiM 
i^ovenimenb^ of India^ I>epartQiant of B^ntatlbOt WmHk 
and Lands. ^ 

% Mr. R. liittlehailea^ O.I.B., M.A., I.B.B., Ednoational Cw* 
missioner wkh the Qovernxnent pf India^'' ^ 

MimAB. 


9ficie3* 

1. Mr. S. I9t. Slater, O.M.G.; O.I.£.» «»1.C.S., Oonmfissioner of 
]#bous. * i 

Mr. R. G. Grieve, M.A., I.£.S.,<^DiriotDr «f IhibUe Initruo- 
tioit ‘ 

Mr. M. A. dandeth, B.A., O.B.E., Deputy Direotor 

of Public Instruction. 

4. Mr. H. Ohampion^ M.A., I.E.S^ Principal, Training C^ollegb, 
Saidapet. 

6. Mias I. H. Lowe, M.Sc., I.E.S., Deputy DirectresB of Public 

Instruction. • ^ 

C. %ster Subbalakshmi, B.A., L.T., Head Mistress, £ady Willing- 
^ don Training College, Madras. 

7. Mrs.' Qi^rie Sankunni, M.A., L.T., Head Mistress, Govern- 

ment Girls’ Training School, Cannanore. 

^ a 

. NonrOfficitd, 


L Khan Bahadur Muhammad Hussain Sahib, representing the 
,J[ndian Educai^nai Association of South India. 

2. Khan Sahib T. M. Moidu Bahib, iPresident;i District Board, 
M^abar. « 

Rev. J..H. Maclean, B.D., I/?F.C., representing the Mis* 
^ «||ii<iiary Educational Council of Souib India, Arkooam. 

4. Miss A. B. Van Dpren, B.A.,‘ Principal, High School. 

Ohittoor. * ’ 

6. Mr. Sb Arpudaswalny Udayar, 9,A., L.T., M.t.O.! Trlohino* 
poifr 

0. Diwan Bahadur T.* ^aradarajulu Naidu, Madras, 

MudaliM, Ayl., Sfusttbury, ItadrM 
Dmotw TeaeMr-Managers' AsBoeiation. ’ * 
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-A^^l-. Head M«ter, JUfflannjam 
,n » Elementary School, G.T., Madraa. 

10. Bao fifrahib L. O, tQunwwami, AvL, M.L.O. 

^ Master, St. Mary*. High 

“''Educa?k;ni‘'couacitauntar. 

Bombay. « 

Official, * • 

- 1- The Hon’ble M^r. B. V. Jadhav, M.A., LL.B., M.L.C.. 
Minister in charge of Agrifulture. 

2 . Mr. M. Hesketh, M.A., I.E.S., Deputy Director of Public 

J.iiBunictrioii# • ^ 

3. Mr A M. Maomillan, C.I.E., M.A., I.C.S., Collector, 

Ahmednagar. 

4 . Mr. K. S. Vakil, B.A., M.Ed., I.E.S., Educational Inspector, 

Northern Division, Ahmedabad. 

6. Mr.* K. A. Kshir#agar, B.A., S.T.C.D., Head Master, Train- 
ing School, Nasik. • 

6. Miss R. Navalkar, BjA., I.E.S., Lady Supdt., Training Col- 

lege for Women, Poona. 

7. Mr. S. D, Contractor, B.A., Acting Educational Inspector 

in Sind, Karachi. 

8. Mr, J. S. Kadri, B.A., I.E.S., Educational Inspector, South- 
ern Division, Dharwar. 


Non-OffUial, 

1. Khan Bahadur D. B. Cooper, Chairman, District School 

Board, Satara. ^ 

2. Khan Bahadur Shc'ih Nawaz Khan Ghwlam Miirta^a Khan 

Bhutto, C.I.E., O.B.E , M.L.C., President, District Local 
Board, Lark an a, 

3. Miss M. E. Newton, Lady Superintendent, Methodist Teachers^ 

Traijiing College, Godhra. 

4. Mr. V. D. Ghate, M.A., B.T., School Board Administrative 

Officer, Distijiot Local Board, Ahmednagar. 

5. Mr. R. W. Doran Aikin, Bishop’s High School, Poona. 

0. Rev. H. K, Wright, M.A., B.D., Principal, Union Training 
College, Ahmednagar.* 

7. Miss J. L. Latham, M.A., Lady Supejt., St. Monica's Train- 

ing College for Women, Ahmednagar. 

8. Professor K. K. Kanitkar, Principal, Fergusson College, 

Poona. • 

0. Lady Vidyagauri Ramanbhai i^Tilkanth, M.B.E., Ahmedabad. 

10, Dr. N. A. F. Moos, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., L.C.E., Bombay. 

11, Mr. G. M. Desai, Nadiad. 

12, Mrs, Jankibai Bhat, Lady Supdt., Poona Seva Sadan. 

D 8 





BiHaAL. 

1- At. A. J. Dai^, B*A., I.C.S., Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal, Education Department. 

2. Mr, H. E. Stapleton, M.A-, B.Sc., I.E.S,, Ofig. Director of 

Public Instruction. ^ 

3. Miss M. V. Irons, M.A., I.E.S., Inspectress of Schools, Dacca. 

i. Mr. H. A. Stark, Officiating Inspector of European Schools. 

5. Mr. J. M. Sen, Additional Inspector of Schools, Presidency 

Division. 

6. Dr. W. A. Jenkins, D.Sc., I.E.S., Special Educational 

Officer. ‘ 

7. Mr. K. B. Itat]|8botham, M.B>E., DJPb., I.£,S«, Principal, 

Presidency C^legc. 

8. Dr. M. P. West, M.A., D.Ph., I.E.S., Principal, Training 

College, Dacca. 


NonrOffLcicil* * 


1. Bev. G. F. Cranswick, Middle School, Chapra. 

2. Prof. J. N, GUngulee, C.I.E., Calcutta University. 

3. Miss Kivett, Principal, United Mission School, Calcutta. 

4. Mrs. P. K. Bay. 
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6. Mr. L. C. Winckler, B.A., Head Master, 
Railway School, Bengal Nagpur 
Railway, Kharagpur, * 

6. Mr. L. C. Le Patourel, lia Martiniere 
College, Calcutta, 

7 Mr. C. I^eelor, Boys' School, Allahabad, ^ 


representing tho 
Anglo-Indian and 
Domioilod Euro* 
pean Association. 


8. Kev. Dr. W. S. Urqiihart, D.D., Vice-Ohancellor, Calcutta 
University. 


e. Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, M.A., I.E.S., (retd.), Calcutta. 


10. Mr. J, W. Holme, M.A., I.E.S. (retd.), 

Martiniere College, Calcutta. 

11. Mrs. R. S. Hossain, Principal, Sakhawat 

School, Calcutta. 

12. Dr. P. K. Acharji, M*A., M.B., Secretary, 

Improvement of Depressed .Classes. 


iPrincipal, t#a 
Memorial Girls^ 
Society for the 


13. Mr. 0. B. Oharteee, Preeident, -j representing the 

14. Col- J. D. Crawford, D.S.O., M.C., M.L.A., r ^European 

S«a:etary, j Assodation. 

16. Sir A. K. (Qhusnavi, St. 

18. Mr. ^ar Bakht, representing the Bengal Muslim Graduates’ 
Association. 


17. 


Vioe^inMm, 



AMMmtX, 


mi 


VlXlTKO PboVINCBB. 


• OffrCioil. ^ 

Secretary to the Govemmeat al, 
tne United Provinces, Local Self-Cfovemment Department. 

2. Mr. A. H Mackenzie, M.A., C.I.E., I.E.S., M.L.C., Director 
of PubhoAlnstruction. 

2. Mr. Abul Hasan, B.A., I.E.S., Inspector of Schools Gorakh- 
pur, * 


4, Mr H. B. Wetherill, M.A., •!.■£. S., Inspector of Schpols, 
Lueknow-Py*abad Division. 

6- Miss H. Q. Stuart, M.A., O.B.E., I.E.S., Chief Inspectress of 
Girls’ Schools , 


6. Munahi Kalka Prasad, B,A., Assistant Inspector of Schools, 
Agra Division. * • 


N on-OffUial* 

1. Rai Sahib (Pandit Maharaj Narain Chakbast, Executive Officer, 

Municipal Board, Lucknow. 

2. Sheikh Abdulla, M.L.C., Aligarh. ^ 

3. Rev. Canon A. Cros^waite, S. P. G. Mission, Morodabad. 

4. Khan Sahib Syed Bashiruddin Ahmad, Secretary, District 

Board, Cawnpore. 

5. Khan Bahadur Hahz Hidayat Hussain, representing the 

B.A., Bar.-ab-Laiv, M.L.C., Cawnpore, [ U. P, Muslim 

6. Dr. S. A. Khan, M.A., D. Litt., M.L.C., [ Demands Com- 

Allahabad University, J mittee. » 

Punjab. 

The Honourable the Minister for Education and the other Mem-^ 
bers of the Standing Education Committee of the L^islative Council. 

Official, 

1. Mr. R. Sanderson, M.A., I.E.S.,' Oftg. Director of Public 

Instruction. 

2. Mr. D. Reynell, M.A., I.E.S. , Assistant Director of Public 

Instruction. 

3. Mr. J. E. Parkinson, M.A., I.E.S., Principal, Central Train- 

ing College, Lahore. 

4. Mr. E. M. Jenkins, I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Hoahiar- 

pur. 

6. Mr. F. H. Puckle, I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Lahore. 

6. Miss L. M. Stratford, B.A., I.E.S., M.B.E., Deputy Directress 

of Public Instruction. ^ 

7. Lala Rang Behari Lai, B,A., B^T., P.E.S.,, Reporter on Books. 

8. Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Chandra, M.A., P.E.S., (retd.), 

0. Lala Liachinan Das, B.A., P.E.S. 

10, Khan Bahadur Syed Makbul Shah, B.A., I.E,S., Inspector 
of Vernacular Education, 





Al^:pmolx. 


11. Lala Hari Das, M.A., I.E.S., Registrar of Departmental 

Examinations. ^ 

12. Lala Srikishan Kapur, M.A., B.Sc., P.E.S., Principal, Govt. 

Intermediate College, Gujrat. 

NonrOffiiCiaL 

1. Dr. A. C. Woolner, C.I.E., Dean of University Education, 
1 Lahore, 

2. Dr. Khalifa Shuja-ud-^in, M.A., LL.D., Bar.-at-Law, Lahore. 
*^3. Khan Sahib Maulvi Muhammad Din, B.A., Hieadmaster, 

Islam ia School, Lahore. 

4. Sheikh Azimullah. ^ ' 

5. Khan Bahadur Sir Abdul Qadir, Kt., M.A., ^representing 

M.L.C., Bar. -fit -Law, l.aho»(i, the Anjuman 

6. Khan Bahadur Maulvi Khurshaid Ahmad, ^ Hiniat-i-Is- 

B.A., Organising Secretary, Punjab Red lani, Lahore. 
Cross, Lahore, 

7. Lala Raghubar Dayal, M.A., M.O.L., Principal, Sanatan 

Dharma College, Lahore. ^ 

8. Lala Saint Das, Principal, D.A.V. College, Lahore. 

9. Lala Brij Lai, Inspector of Arya* Schools. 

10. Bakhshi Ram Rattan, Head Master, D. A. V. High School, 

Lahore. 

11. Hony. Lt. Rai Bahadur Chaudhuri Lai Chand, O.B.E,, 

Rohtak. 

12. Sardar Jodh Singh, *1 Professors of the I representing the Chief 
*13. Sardar Teja Singh. ) Khalsa College, J Khalsa Diwon. 

14. Miss M. Bose. * 

15. Mrs. Shave, Albert Victor Hospital, Lahore. 

16. Mr. K. L. Rallia Ram, Head Master, Rang Mahal Mission 

High ISchool, Lahore. 

17. Mr. H. W. Hogg, Organising Secretary, Boy Scouts Associa- 

tion. 

18. Sardar Bahadur Bishan Singh, Principal, Khalsa College, 

Amritsar. 

Burma. 

Official, 

1. Mr. C. W. Dunn, C.I.E., BA., I.C.S., Financial Commis- 

sioner. 

2. Mr. J. P. Bulkeley, M.A., I.E.S,, Offg. Director of Public 

Instruction. 

3. Mr. D. ,T. Sloss, C.iB.E., M.A., I.E.S., Principal, University 

College, Rangoon, c 

4. U Tun Hlaing, Asst. Inspector of Schools, Pegu Circle, 

6. U Zaw Pe, B.A., I.E.S., Inspector of Schools, Mandalay. 

6. Mr. P. B. Quinlan, B.A., I.E.S., Inspector of Scboola, 
Bagaing. 
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7. Daw Mi Mi, Deputy Inspectrese ol Schoolaf Sagaing. 

8. Miss ^Wisebam, M.A., Inspectrees of Schools. 

9. U Gho, B.A., B.Ed., fuepector of Schools, Rangoon. 

10. Professor Pe Maung Tin, M.A., I.E.S., University College, 

Rangoon. 

11. U Ba Lwin, Deputy Inspector of Schools, Meiktila. 

12. Mr. W. Mflllerworth, B.A., B.E.S., Head Master, Qovt. 

Normal School, Mandalay. 

13. U Thaung, Deputy Inspector of Schools;, Mandalay. 

Non-Oflicial. 

1. Rev. G. Appleton, Superintendent, St. Michael’s, Kemmendine. 

2. Mr, J, S. Furnivall, I.C.S. (retd.). The Burma Book Club, 

Rangoon. • » 

3. Mr. W. Clay, Secretary, Anglo-Indian Association, Rangoon. 

4. U We Lu, Chairman, District School Board, Mandalay. 

5. Rev. H. V. Shepherd, W. M. Mission High School, Mandalay. 

6. Maung Maung Bya. 

7. Mr. Barkat Ali.* . 

8. Mr. I. M. C. Bawa, ^ember. Municipal School Board, Manda- 

lay- -• 

9. Mr. A. Razak, Head Master, National High School and Supdt.i 

Muslim National School, Mandalay, 

Bihar and Orissa, 

Official. 

1. Hon’ble Sir Saiyid Muhammad Fakhr-iid-din, Kt., Khan 

Bahadur, Minister for Education. 

2. Mr. G. E. Fawcus, M.A., C.I.E., O.B.E., I^.S., Director of 

Public Instruction. 

3. Mr. F. E. Blair, M.A., I.E.S., Deputy Director of Public 

Instruction. 

4 Mr. H. Dippie, M.A,, I.E.S., D.S.O., Agency Inspector of 
Schools, Orissa Feudatory States. 

5. Rai Sahib Ka 9 iala Parshad, B.A., I-.T., Inspector of Schools, 

Patna. . ^ * 

6. Babu Swayambnr Das, B.A., B.Ed , District Inspector of 

Schools, Patna. , ’ 

7. Miss E. Dawson, M.A., I.E.S., Deputy Directress of Public 

Instruction. 

8. Maulvi Muhammad Mustafa, Inspector of Schools, Bhagalpur. 

» 

Non^OffiiM. 

1 Miss M. E. mitaker, S. P. G. Mission. ^ 

2. Rai Bahadur Nisi Kapta Sen, Chairman, Purnea Distncl: 

Board. 
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' CmtnAL Bmrnfom* 

NonrOfficM. 

1. Mr, Q. M. Thaware^ Seoretarjr, Central Provinoes Depreasad 

Classes Educational Society. 

2. Bev. C. O. Eogers> Head Master, Christ Church Boys* High 

School, Jubb^ulpore. ‘ 

Asbah. 

«, * Official, 

1. Hon'ble Sir Saiyid Muhammad Saadulla, Kt., M.A., B.E., 

Minister for Education. 

2. Mr. O. A. Small, B.A., I.E.S., Offg. Director of Public 

Instruction, * * 

3. Miss Suniti Bala Gupta, Asst. Inq^ctress of Schools, Assam. 

Non^Officud, 

1. Rai Bahadur P. C. Datta, Ex-Minister for Education. 

2. Khan Sahib Nuruddin, Chairman, Nowgong Local Board. 

« 

North-West Frontier^ Province. 

Official, 

1. Mr. T. C. Orgill, M.A., I.E.S., Offg. Director of Public 

Instruction. 

* 2, Miss G. E, Littlewood, I.E.8., Inspectress of Schools. 

3. Mir Karim Bakhsh, Inspector of Vernheular Education. 

NomrOfficial, 

1. Na’ivab Sahihzada Sir Abdul Qaiyum Khan, K.C.I.E., M.L.A. 

2. Mrs, Parmanand, Abhottabad. 

Delhi. 

Official, 

1. Miss I. M. Mitra,’ Asstt. Supdt. of Fraale Education, Delhi 

Province. 

2. Mpjor J. R. D. Webb, J.M.S,,* Assistant Director of Public 

Health, Delhi Province. 

Non-Official, 

1 Mr S. N. Mukarji,' M.A., Principal, St. Stephens’ College, 
Delhi. * 

2. Mr. N. K. Sen, M.A., Registrar, 

3. Mr. H. L. Chablani, M.A., Reader, 


} 


Delhi Universil^. 







Ajub-Msswaba. 

Qffioiai. 

1. Mr. P. B. Joshi, M.A., Asst. Bupdt. of Education. 

Miscellaneous Intebebtb. 

Anoixi-Indians. 

NonrOUkial. 

• ^ 

1. Lt. Col. H. A, J. Gidney, M.L.A., I.M.S. (retd.), President, 
All-Iudia Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Associa^ 
tion. , 

Depressed Classes. 

Non-OfficiaL 

1. Bao Bahadur M. C. Rajah, M.L.A. 

2. Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Chandra. P.E.S. (retd.), Puniah, 



,4PPENDIXTV. 

Statistaeal Tables relatlag to Professional and Technical education. 


As stated in the text (chapter I, paragraph 10) the 
Oommittee have been unable «to discuss in any detail questions of 
proieesional and technical education. It was thought, however, that 
certain statistical Tables relating to these branches of education 
might bo of use It is necessary in this (connexion to draw attention 
to the following points:- 

(а) No figures hate been given in the Tables for law schools. 

Law Sbhools are not classified separately by provinces in 
the Government of India figures. There are only two law 
schools in India, both in Bihar and Orissa, with a total 
enrolment of 155 pupils. 

(б) Forestry is taught at the Forest ‘Research Institute and 

College, Dehra Dun, at the Forest College, Coimbatore, 
in Madras Presidency, in thA Forest Department of the 
Rangoon University and in the Burma Forest School at 
Pyinmana. 

(c) The agricultural schools referred to in the Tables are 

actual agricultural schools and not schools for general 
^ education teaching agriculture. 

(d) The figures for technical and industrial schools are not en- 

tirely reliable since there is no all-India review of indus- 
trial and technical education, and the figures supplied by 
the Directors of Public Instruction are admittedly incom- 
plete Mn some cases. In most provinces the technical 
and industrial schools arc not directly under the Depart- 
ments of Educacion and corapletc figures are not always 
furnished by the Industries Departments to the Directors 
of Public Instruction for publloMtion in their Quinquen 
nial Reviews. The . figure.*? for Madras and Bombay may 
be taken as appjoximately accurate. 

(e) The figures given for ve^rinary, agricultural, engineering, 

legal and medicrl institutions do not exactly correspond 
' to the Government of India figures. The figures for the 
■ agricultural and veterinary iniMitutions halve been sup- 
plied direct ^by the Agricultural Adviser to the Govern 
ment of India. 

(/) Only in the case of the technical and industrial and in 
commercial schools have the figures for the years 1017 and 
1022 been given. Accurate figures for these years air not 
available for the other classes of institutions. 

( m ) 
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, Tablb OXVH 

UMvtftity dtpartmeati of engineering aM engineering eoBegee bg 
protrineee; 19S7. 


Frovinoe. o 

Institution. 

Number 

of 

students. 

» 

Madras 

College of Engizibtfingt Madras 

183 

Bombay • • • • 

College of Engineering, Poona . ♦ 

184 

Bengal 

N. E. D. Engineering College, 
Earadu. 

Bengal Engineering College, Sibpur. . 

143 

391 

United Provinces 

Thomason Engineering College, 
Boorkee*. 

198 


Engineering Department, Benares 
University. 

442 

Ml 

Punjab ... • • 

Maclagan College of Enginnertng, 
^ognalpura*. 

207 

Burma 

•» 

Er^neering Department, Rangoon 
University. 

66 

Bihar and Orissa 

Bihar College of Engineering, 
Patna. 

Total 

263 


1,976 


* These colleges do uo|i prepare students for University degrees. 


tabi^ cxvm. 


Engineering schools by provinces ; 192^, 


Province. 

1 

Institution. 

Number 

of 

students. 

Madras 

Engineming School, Vizagapatam . . 

1 162 


„ Trichinopoly . . 

Bengal 

AhsanuUah Engineering School, Dacoa 

Mainamati Engineei^ School, 

Comilla. 

1 * 618 

Punjab 

Engineering School, Baaal 

129 

Burma 

„ Insein 

361 

Bihar and Orissa 

» 

Orissa School of Engineering 

167 

Central Provinces 

Engineering School, Nagpur 

160 


Total 

1,387 



B94. 




T§sxm 03QX . 

f* 

Univetsitf/ tneikdl depoftmenAa and medkdl colkgea by prmneea; 

1927. 


— 

t 

Colleges. 

Number 

of 

students. 

Madlaa 

r 

Medical College, Madi as 

„ Vizagapatam 

1 Bm 

Bombay 

Grant Medical College, Bombay 

518 

' 1 

1 

Municipal Medical College, Bombay 

100 

Bengal 

Medioal College, Calcutta 

930 


1 Hohool of Tropic Medicine, Calcutta 

79 

^ i 

United Province . . i 

1 Carmichael Medical Collie, Bolgachia 
Calcutta. 

Lucknow Ufliveraitv Medical De- 
partment. J 

598 

254 

Punjab 

1 King Kdward Mcdicnl College, 

1 Lfl^ore. 

488 

But'ma 

j Rangoon University Medico! Depart - 
1 nient. 

71 

Bibkr and Ortma 

j 1 

Prince of Wales Medical College, 

' Patna. 

1 

164 

Delhi 

Lady Ifardinge Medical Collego for 
Women. 

67 

V 

1 Total 

1 ' 

1 3,864 


Table CXX. 

Medical schools by provinces ; 1927. 


1 

(Schools. 

Number 

of 

students. 

Madras 

t > . 

7 

881 

Bombay . . 


4 

441 

Bflttgal 


10 

2,382 

United Provinces 


2 

m 

PiM$ab 


4 

772 

Burma 

• 

1 

96 

Bifiar and Orissn 


2 

387 

Cfentral Provinces 


1 

247 

M^nor Administrations 


1 

290 


Total 

32 

6,763 





Law departments <^. vm mdtieK ami hw ciMmtu. ^ovincea, 1926-27. 

" * ' ' 1 ' ■■ ' I ■■ I .,. I 


Province. 

« 

m 

Institution. 

* 

Number 

of 

student!. 

Madras . . * . . 

1. Law College, Madras , , 

967 

n u. / 

2. Law College, Bombay . . 


Bombay . . . . 

3. Law College, Poona . . , . 

. «4d7 

1 

4. Law College, Karachi . . 

5i^ 

n . T 

6. Law College, Calcutta . . 

3^199 


6. Ripon College, Calcutta 


1 

7. Dacca University . . • 

442 


( Internal 

409 


8. Allah'ibad Uni*\ aide/ 



versity ; 1 ExUrnal 

225 

United Provinces . . 

C aide. 



9. Lucknow University , . , . 

854 


10. Aligarh Muslim University . . 

314 

^ Li 

11. Benares Hindu University 

143 

Punjab . . 

12. Law Ckillego, Lahore . . 

545 

Burma . . . . . .j 

j 13. Bangoon Univemty . . 

77 

f 

14. Law College, Patna . . ^ . . 

1 647 

Biliar and Orissa . . >< 




1 5‘.*,Bttvenshaw College, Cuttack , . 

62 

Central Provinces and Berai 

r 18. University College of Law, 

194 


Nagpur. 


Assam . . . . 

17. Kari^ Law College, Oauhati 

97< 

Delhi 

18. Delhi University 

104 


Total 

8,691 


J. 


* There are, in additioTif six students reading in arts coDeges who are stiluT""^ 
taw. 

Table CXXII. 


AgncyUwal coUeges^ by provinces ; 192J, 




Nximber 

Province. 

Institution. 

of 



students. 

Madras . . 

Agricultural College, Coimbatore , . 

82 

Bombay 

„ „ Poona 

201 

United Provinces 

„ „ Cawnpore 

r % 148 

Punjab . . 

„ „ LyaUpur 

(• 

367t 

Bunna .. •• 

„ „ Mandalay 

40 

OontroL Provinces 

„ M 1 Nagpur 

56 


• Total 

804 


t Includes Bhort-oourse Btude^ts, 



Mi 


TijBiiaB OXXin. 

i 

AgrieuUural Bckoda by provineea ; 1^7, 

- 




b 


Schools. 

Number 

of 

Btudaoti, 

MtATaB 

. . 

• • . • 

, • 

• 

2 

18 

Bombay 


.. 

• • 

6 

194 

Banifal 

•• 


•• 

1 

11 

United Provinces 

.. 

.. 

• • 

1 

87 

Burma 

.. 


*• 

5 

170 

Biliarand Oxiisa 


« 

.. 

1 

Not known. 

OmtraL Piovinoes 

•• 

•* 

•• 

1 

53 



Total 

•* ■ 

17 

533 


Tablh CXX^. 


Veterinary coUegeB by pnmncea ; 1927, 


4 

Colleges. 

•• 

Number 

of 

students. 

Madras 

Veterinary College, Madras 

60 

Bombay .% 

Veterinary Collie, Bombay 

91 

Bengal 

Veterinary College, Calcutta 

96 

Pmgab 

Veterinary College, Lahore 

97 


Total 

t 

344 


SoboolB. 


Number 

of 

studenti. 


BunoA •• 


2 


U 


Veterinary schools. 




APPBNDli. 


mi 

Tabub OXXV, 


forest c^Uegea and schools by provinces ; 1927 * 28 , 


• 

•- 

Number 

of 

students. 

Matlraa .... 

Forest College, Coimbatore 

62. 

United Provinces 

Imperial Forest* Research Institute 
and College, I)ehra Dun. 

61 

0 

Burma. . . . ^ 

Rangoon University . • . 

15 

• •• 

Forest School, Pyinmana . 

• « • 1 

69 


Table CXXVI. 


Technical and industrial schools by provinces. 



loV- 

1922. 

j 

1927, 

Province, ' 

1 

1 

Schools.' 

Number 

of 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Number 

of 

Pupils, 

Schools. 

Number 

of 

Pupils, 

Madras . . . : 

! 

■ *0 1 

1,961 

41 

2,039 

63 

9 

4,3Cr“' 

Bombay . « | 

26 

1,798 

31 

1,829 

33 

2,878 

1 

Bengal . 

59 

2,036 

86 

9 

3,631 

153 

6,234 

t 

United Provinces . 1 

28 

1,478 

37 

1,780 

111 

3,941 

i 

Punjab . 

33 

2,991 

26 

2,399 

24 

3,636 

Burma . . • 1 

m 

4 

252 

3 

116 

2 

167 

! 

1 




» 


Bihar and Orissa . 

1 38 

1 

* 1,316 

32 

1,543 

• 

43* 

2,462 

Central Provinces . 

9 

350 

7 

298 

2 

101 

Aascun . 

7 

71 

• 12 

170 

15 

476 

British India . 

251 

12,706 

276 

14,082 

450 

24,537 




TAwiqxxvn. 


Site 


Oonmerciqi achooU byi promna^. 


- — 

1917. 

1922. 

1927. 

Schools. 

Number 

of 

Pupils, 

Schools. 

Number 

of 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Number 

of 

Pupils. 

Madras . 

t. 

1 

' 198 

35 

1,672 

47 

1,740 

Bombay 

39 

1,880 

37 

1,876 

34 

1,829 

Bengal . 

16 

.738 

38 

1,774 

27 

1,706 

UzLited Provinces . 

• fj 


3 

304 

4 

254 

Punjab . 

1 

36 


. . 

7 

122 

Burma . 

4 

331 

10 

896 

13 

722 

Bihar and Orissa 

6 

118 

8 ' 

263 

10 

262 

Central Provinces , 


.. 

i 

1 

' 20 


. . 

Assam . 

•• 


. i 


. . 


British India . 

67 

3,311 

134 ; 

7,090 

144 

6,706 





GELOSSARY. 




Advaikoed Olacaea 
Arts Cotlcges . 


Backward olaaaes 


Branch Schools. 


Central Schools . 


« The name given in Bombay t<o certain educationally 
advanced Hindu cnetes, including Bralimins» Jaiotf, 
oto. 

t Colleges which give training up to the interm^alc 
or degree standard in arts or science subje<^, or 
both, as distiryguished from professional subjects. 

• 

. Castes or classes ‘wlJch are educationally bacliWaid. 
They include the depressed classes, aborigines, 
hill tribes and criminal trikes, 

V * 

, Primary schools, with one or two standards, which are 
attached to a ‘ central soboor and which are 
* supervised by the headmasters of the central 
Bchools. Branch schools are found, for tjje raOst 
part, in the Punjab. 

. See Branch Schools. \ 


Crore .... (ine hundred lakhs. ( \ crore of rupees is approxi- 
mately £ 750 , 000 .) • 

t 

Direct Eiqieiiditure . . Becuiring ex|M?nditure on the maintenance of educa- 

tional institutions, as distinguished from non- 
recurring expenditure on equipment and buildings 
and expenditure on direction, inspection, srdiolar* 
ships, etc. 


First-grade Colleges , 


Qrant in -aid 


Guru Training Schools 


. Arts colleges which teach up to the degree standard aa 
distinguished from pocond-gradc colleges whijvJa-*, 
^ leach only up to the intermediate standard. 

, ^ recurring contribution given by Government or other 
public authority to an educational institution » 
which is under private mana^ment for its main- 
tenance or a non-recurring contribution for build- 
ings OP equipment. 

, Training schools for primary teachers in Bengal. 


Higher Elementary Schools Flemcntaiy schools in Madras which have classes 
above Class V. The comjilete higher elementary 
school has eight classes and corresponds to the 
upper primary school in Bombay. 


Indirect Expenditure 


Intermediate College 


. Expenditure ^ent on direction, iispection, buildings, 
equipment, scholarships, etc. ^ 

• I 

. An institution which teaches up to the iatenaedlate 
standard in arts ow science or both. In most 
f)rovinces, intermediate collej^es are under the 
control of the universities, but m some tapem they 
are classified as^condary schools and are under 
the control of special boards of intermediate and 
secondary eAication. 


Intermediate Classes . (1) The name given in Bombay to certain of the 
Hindu castes which are educationally not very 
advanced but which are not “ backward 
(2) The two intenuediate classes taken after matri- 
culation and before the intermediate examina- 
tion. 

( 399 ) 
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GI<0SSAB7. 


Islamia Intermediate Col> 
leges. 


Institutions of the same standard as other intermediate 
colleges but ^hich provide speda* Islamic eourses. 
‘ These are confined to Bengal. 


Tslamia Schools • • Secondary and primary <tchoola maintained for the 

education of Muhammadan pupils. See Chapter 
IX, para. 8- 

Koran Schools . . . Schools, mostly unrecognised, which teach the recita- 

tion of the Koran, Islamic ritual and simple 
Urdu. 


Lower Primary Schools . Schools having only the first two or three classes. 


Lakh 


Local Bodies 


Madrasahs 


Maktabs . 


. One hundred thousand. (A lakh of rupees is approxi- 
mately £7,600). 

. District boards, municipalities, union boards or taluq 
boards, etc. 

. S|H'cial Muhammadon schools teaching to a higher 
standard than maktabs. In Bengol they are 
divided into three classes, In’pli, nriiddle and junior. 
See (’liapfer TX, para. 9. 

• Seini -religions and .sebii-Fec iilar prinitiiy schools for 
Muhammadans, some of wliu h are recognised and 
aiflod and oitv'rs not. Unrecognised maktabs, 
which an' elai^Hifii d as * piivab* ’ schools, oft< n 
give iiiHtructifiii in religious subjeeft only. 


Miscellaneous Expenditure. Exjienditurc* on scholarshipp, hostel or boarding bouse 

charres, examination charges, provident funds, 
prizes, rent, ral-es and taxes, medicines, contin- 
gent and lie tty charges, games, etc. 

Monastic Schools , • Primary schools found. cliiofly in Burma, managed by 

monks or monoeienes, some of which are rt;cog- 
iiisod and aided, but tlie majority of which are 
not. The recognised monastic schools teach 
^ » secular subjects and give religious instruction in 

Pali. 

Mulla Schools . • Those are approximately the same as Koran schools. 

In Madras there are advanced mulla schools 
teaching Arabic and Persian. The majority of 
the mulla schools are found in Sind, whore the 
recognised mulla schools give practically the 
some training as that of the ordinary primary 
schools, together with religious instruction. 

Muallim Training Schools . Sjx'cial training institutions for the teachers in 
u maktabs, in Bengal. 

Other sources • • • Endowments, subscriptions, etc. 


Paach«.yat 





• laterally a committee of five. Used to describe an 
w association of any number of persons instituted 
in villages for objects of. an administrative or 
jubicial natim*. 

, if Hindu religious schools which mainly teach Sanskrit. 
Some are aided ami recognised, others arc not. 
The recognised pathslialas follow the oi dinary 
primary course and in addition teach Sanskrit, 



SOI 

Prepari^tory Schobli . Schools in the tTnited PAvinees pi^viding less th4rti 
the full primary pourse. They are, in eit»<fpp in* 

. complete primary schools. ‘ ' 

% 

Privately managed schools Schools which are under the managemefit of private 
bodies or persons. 

Private schools . . Unrecognised schools. 

professional Colleges . Colleges which give training in professional subjects 
such as law, edueaiinn, medicine, engineering, 
etc. * 

ProvincialisatioD . * The bringing of institutions or posts under4he direct 

conlrol^f local (lovernments. 

Provincial contribution . Contributjpn from the c3||jemmont funds of a pro- 
vince, ^ * 

Publicly managed sehoo^B . Schools which are Ounder the management either of 
(Government or of local bodies. 

Public schools . . . Recognised schools. 

. Institutions which follow a course of instruction pre- 
scribed or recognised by an Kdueation Depart- 
ment, or other educational authority, and which 
are open to inspectiou*by authorised inspectors. 

• •7’he term used to denote the ages of children who are 
or may be required by law to attend school 
compulsorily. In this Review (unless otherwise 
indicated), children of school-going age means 
cliildron who have attained their sixth birthday 
but not their eleventh. For statistical purposes 
tiie number of children of school-going age has 
liecn calculated as equal to 14 per cedt. of the 
total population. » 

Second-grade college • The tei-ni ordinarily applied to a college providing 

only the two intermediate elnsHcs. 

, Institutions which are nedherarts colleges, profes- 
sional colleges, secondary nor primary seliools. 
They include such institutions as training schools, 
hit schools, medical schools (medical institmtions 
which prepare for a diploma, not for a degree), 
t<>chiiical and industrial schools, reformatory 
schools, adult schools, agricultural schools 
and music schools. “ Spociol schools may 
also mean schools maintained for the educa- 
tion of special classes of the community. In 
chapter IX the t^^rm has been used in a particular 
sense which has been defined m that chapter, 

* para. 9. / J 

. Grants given by % Government to any local body for 
educational purposes. ^ 

tTnrecogniatd institutions . Institutions not recognised by Government or any 
other au0hority officially authorised to grant 
s reoogaition. Most of these are institutions which 

either do not follow the courses prescribed by 
Government or by other educational authorities, 
or do not reach the standard* requited 
for recognition* 
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** Special ” SchooR . 


Subsidies 


Recognised institutions 


Sohool-^ing age 







